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SHAKESPEARE AND DUCIS 
I 


In discussing the adaptations of Shakespeare made by Jean- 
Francois Ducis for the last generation of the old régime, my object 
will be twofold. I wish to show in some detail the changes in Shake- 
speare demanded by French taste at that time; and to demonstrate 
how Ducis represented in a rather logical and interesting manner a 
certain point in the evolution of the classical tragedy. 

These were the first versions of Shakespeare to be performed on 
the French stage. They were decidedly popular. They came just 
at the time (1769-92) when new currents of sensibilité, humani*arian- 
ism, Anglomania, and iconoclasm were the strongest things in French 
literature. Ducis illustrates admirably the first three of these 
phases; but neither he nor any other dramatist could illustrate the 
fourth, for the reason that the stage was the last thing to be touched 
by the coming Revolution. 

The course of tragedy since the days of Racine had been marked 
by a sure, if spasmodic, decline. Crébillon pére, the admired of Poe, 
has been credited with dealing the first mortal blow to the genre.! 
I shall return to him in a moment. But Voltaire, for good or for 
evil, is by far the most consequential representative of what fer con- 
venience we may call the neo-classic tragedy. He was in the main 
a devout Racinian. He was as much of a conservative in the drama 
as he was a radical in philosophy. He held by the unities, by the 


1In Atrée et Thyeste, 1707, and a preface to this. See Lanson, Nivelle de la Chaussée 
et la comédie larmoyante, Paris, 1887, pp. 102-4. 
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dignity and harmony of language, by the exhibition of strongly 
centered action and passion, by the use of a mannered artistry to 
import the one principal novelty that he considered possible after the 
wide exploitation of the great masters. Yet he was forced to certain 
relaxations of his doctrine, not only, perhaps, through the public 
expectations aroused by his controversy with La Motte Houdar, but 
mainly through his interest in those very plays of Shakespeare whose 
introduction to the reading public he first forwarded and then 
deplored as dangerous.' It will be found that his hesitations and 
variations are chiefly about rather minor matters. No surer sign of 
the failing of the genuine vis tragica than that most of the dramatic 
discussion in those days was about “rules” first and incidental 
technique afterward. Would it not be permissible, asks Voltaire, 
to give, as the English do, the names of “real” kings and queens? 
The stage must not be a “lieu de carnage’’—but could he not be 
allowed to show a little blood on Caesar’s robe? Might not the 
unity of place include a rather extensible place? What is the matter 
with taking subjects from mediaeval and oriental history? And, 
more importantly, what about the introduction of heart-interest ?? 

In his own plays he has answered these questions with varying 
degrees of assurance; and several of his compromises seemed good to 
his contemporaries, particularly to Ducis. He visited the East* in 
Zaire and Mahomet; in La Mort de César, Antony makes his speech 
over a blood-besprinkled corpse; in Brutus, slight shifts of scene are 
maneuvred between the outside and the inside of the consul’s house; 
in this play and in @dipe a heart-interest is dragged in by force, 
whereas La Mort de César is stripped bare of feminine réles. Zaire 
has a touch of Crébillon’s trickery in the fraternal relationship (un- 
known to the heroine’s lover) which exists between Zaire and Néres- 
tan. In none of these plays, whether imitated from Shakespeare 
or not, do we find the scorned ‘‘ multiplicity of interest,” the broken 
and realistic language of crowds, or any mixture of kinds.‘ As to 


1 See Lounsbury, Shakespeare and Voltaire, New York, 1902. 


2 These views will be found for the most part in the Préface d' @dipe and the Discours 
sur la tragédie. 


3 Ducis followed him there in Abufar; but by that time the Orient had won again for 
literati its old position as the home of the romanesque and the apologue. 


* Such as, deriving from Shakespeare, produced later Hugo's theory of the grotesque. 
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expression, the fortress is still held in the name of dignity and élo- 
quence; but save in the best purple patches there is more than a 
tendency for the éloguence to become rhetoric. In Crébillon and 
Ducis it became that pulseless unrelated rhetoric which substitutes 
characterless verbiage for the psychology of Racine, simplex mundi- 
tits. When to this have been added, as cross-currents from the 
comédie larmoyante, increasing streams of philanthropic and domestic 
tears, one may even now ask whether the point in tragedy attained 
by Ducis was not the nadir. 

That distinction, it is true, is claimed for Crébillon himself by 
Brunetiére: Crébillon is either altogether outside of tragedy or he is 
its forlorn hope, its ‘phantom.’ Without dwelling on this peculiar 
dramatist, it may be shown in what respects his technique paved the 
way for Ducis. Crébillon stands for the use of such horrors as 
parricide and incest, in a way to keep their effect for the imagination 
while mitigating it in fact. In the past, they are told of in récit. 
In the action itself, they threaten rather than occur; and when 
parricide (in the more general French sense) does occur the absolute 
monstrous is avoided by a liberal use of incognito.2 Oreste kills his 
relatives unwittingly; Pharasmane kills his son Rhadamiste under a 
false name; Atrée indeed desires to slay his brother and does slay 
his nephew, but Atrée is an exceptionally strong horror. As a rule, 
disguises and misunderstandings protect the brother who might 
marry the sister? and excuse the parricidal hand. Other violences 
actually occur in all crudity, such as trying to drown one’s wife, 
striking one’s mother, and giving a father his son’s blood to drink. 
Such was the ‘‘new shudder” that Crébillon gave the stage. 

I will anticipate by saying that certain of these veneered melo- 
dramatic terrors, which in spite of their author’s twisted formula 
did not lead to pity, have their milder echo in Ducis. Either writer, 
although choosing subjects akin to those of Euripides and Sophocles,‘ 

1 Brunetiére, Epoques du thédtre francais, Paris, 1893, pp. 192-216 (Rhadamiste et 
Zénobie). 


2See Lanson, loc. cit., also Hist. de la litt. fr. (11th ed.), pp. 646-47. Crébillon's 
chief plays, after Atrée et Thyeste, are Electre, 1708, Rhadamiste et Zénobie, 1711. 


$s Something like this looms in nearly all these dramas. 


4 The subjects generally of primitive times or stage-craft, of mythological rehandlings. 
Compare Wagner and the pre-Shakespearean atrocities. 
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is much less Greek than Byzantine: there are too many signs of 
decadence, too much artificial expression and romanesque juggling 
for the sense of fate and the sweeping pall of tragedy. Crébillon 
soon acknowledged his error, in words whose very spirit subsequently 
stimulated our dramatist: 


Je vois bien que j’ai eu tort de concevoir trop fortement la tragédie comme 
une action funeste qui devait étre présentée aux yeux des spectateurs sous des 
images intéressantes; qui doit les conduire A la pitié par la terreur: mais avec 
des mouvements et des traits qui ne blessent ni leur délicatesse, ni les bienséances. 

That voices exactly the ambition of Ducis. But I do not predi- 
cate the direct influence of Crébillon across two generations. It 
seems a question to a certain extent of a common aim and, to a 
larger extent, of social and dramatic conditions that had survived— 
with a demand for added decorations. Ducis indeed rather looks 
askance at his predecessor, calling him a “singular” person, “plein 
d’une vigueur inculte et d’une rudesse originale.”” And he adds that 
Crébillon “fut presque étranger 4 sa nation comme 4 son siécle.’” 
Qualifying the last statement, one may recall that Shakespeare bore 
much the same reputation. 

A common set of conditions would also account for two apparent 
infiltrations from the comédie larmoyante into the pages of Ducis. 
Everybody was more or less lachrymose and Ducis particularly so. 
Everybody wanted art to represent goodness after the order of 
Greuze; and the depiction of villains who may be admirable au 
fond is not original with La Chaussée or Ducis: it finds defense in 
Corneille, renchérissant on Aristotle. 

Such then might reasonably be the contortions that Shakespeare 
would have to undergo on being forced into the neo-classic mold. 
He might be diluted with tears; he might be forced into brutal 
though somehow bienséantes attitudes; but whatever his attitude, 
he would speak in very Voltairian Alexandrines, with deference to a 
“sort of general oneness,” abstractness, and politeness. Would 
this also accord with the personality and ideals of the Shakespeare- 
purveyor, Ducis? 

1 Preface, dated 1715, to Atrée et Thyeste—italics mine. 


2 @uvres, I, 11. The edition used is that of 1826, 4 vols. Nepveu, Paris. The 
Shakespearean plays occupy the first two volumes. 


*In the Discours de l'utilité et des parties du poéme dramatique. 
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II 


He was a man of excellent character and heart. He abounded 
in all kinds of genuine affection, paternal, filial, and toward his friends. 
His letters are frequently very charming bits of prose, and Sainte- 
Beuve would have us remember that fact when impatient with the 
apparently conventional rhetoric of his dramas.' His impeccable 
private life, the proven esteem of his contemporaries, and the 
intensity of his affections are points to be borne in mind. He was 
the genuine Man of Feeling of his age. 

He conceived of himself otherwise. He was a “wild bird,” a 
‘“‘vieux chéne 4 demi dépouillé et rugueux.’” The best-known painting 
of him, caught in the act of writing Léar, presents him with flying 
locks and a skyward-pointing craggy expression. ‘Il était lion par 
son pére, disait-il, et berger par sa mére.”’ And Sainte-Beuve follows 
with approval of the style and psychology of this self-criticism: 
““*T] y a dans mon clavecin poétique,’ disait-il, ‘des jeux de flite et de 
tonnerre: comment cela va-t-il ensemble? Je n’en sais trop rien, 
mais cela est ainsi.’”’ 


The truth is that all the thunder of Le Roi Léar is not worth a 
single pastoral note from his kindly letters. He deceived himself 
about his inspiration, as did many a would-be “romantique échevelé”’ 


like Jules Lefévre or Boulay-Paty. Neither they nor Ducis were 
other than mild-mannered gentlemen who tried to construct an astral 
self fitted to dwell in the midst of alarms. The drame sombre, amply 
derided by Voltaire, was the natural frame for Ducis’ projection of 
his tragic muse: his sunny temperament reacted safely among literary 
horrors. But his own character shows in the native goodness of all 
his heroes and several of his villains. 

He extended his affections to include his admirations; and the 
chief of these, very consistently, were Shakespeare and Voltaire. 
He kept before his eyes in writing Hamlet an engraving of its original 
author and another of Garrick in the title-réle. He always 


1 Ste.-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, VI, 456-73, and Nouveaur lundis, IV, 318-91. 
Also G. Pellissier, ‘‘Le Drame Shakespearéen"’ in Essais de litt. contemporaine, 4th ed., 
Paris, 1894, pp. 69-109. The disposition of Ducis comes out clearly from his correspon- 
dence ((@uvres, [V) and from the Epttres dédicatoires to his plays. Hamlet and Le Roi 
Léar are affectionately dedicated respectively to his father and mother (I, 69-71; 321-24.) 

2 Ste.-Beuve, VI, 457-58, 471. 
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celebrated Shakespeare’s birthday, which he called the “ féte de 
Saint-Guillaume.” Crowning the bard’s bust with flowers, Ducis 
would tell Campenon, ‘‘ Les anciens couronnaient de fleurs les 
sources ot: ils avaient puisé.”* It is an authentic case of literary 
engouement. 

Voltaire’s second fulminating letter on Shakespeare was read 
before a séance of the Academy in March, 1778. Just a year 
afterward that institution welcomed as Voltaire’s successor the man 
whose task it was to reconcile the two systems. Time’s revenges 
were swift; yet Ducis’ Discours on this occasion is all to the honor of 
his French master and is more than the conventional tribute. It 
contains as well his own ars dramatica.? 

He holds first that Voltaire’s renown, traversing all Europe to 
reach posterity, sprang originally from his theater. In using the 
English influence (concerning which Ducis has an excellent page) 
Voltaire acted like a legislator who should strive to import barbaric 
virtues into a civilized—and enervated—race. His method was to 
give more energy to the action, more vehemence to the interest, 
the dialogue, and the pathos. Consequently, in painting love, 
Voltaire drew tragedy from the faded gallantry and bad taste of the 
lesser Racinian imitators by insisting on the principle that love 
should either dominate the stage or should not appear at all. 

All this sounds like eulogy indeed, but fairly intelligent eulogy. 
The subtle danger is that Ducis, like all eighteenth-century dramatic 
theorists, sounds much more plausible in speeches and prefaces than 
he does in plays; and that here he is really admiring Voltaire only 
for the same plausibility, unsupported by consistent action. For if 
the latter makes the point about the domination of love, we have 
seen that he nevertheless twice gives the heart-interest a feeble and 
secondary part. 

Continuing, Ducis differentiates his predecessor’s treatment of the 
master-passion from that of Racine: Voltaire is less nwancé, stronger 
in sweep, and his masculine lovers are as impetuous as himself; 
but the women—and here is where Ducis most commends him— 


1 Quoted by Ste.-Beuve, VI, 472. See for Ducis’ character the Notice by Campenon 
in the former’s @uopres, IV, iii—xcviii. 


2 @urres, I, 1-51. 
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are possessed above all of “cette sensibilité douce et tendre.” For 
example, Zaire is shown as sweet rather than strong, as seductive 
rather than overpowering. 

But Voltaire has “enlarged the field of tragedy among us.” 
(Indeed it was one of the Patriarch’s chief claims.) This is how he 
did it: “‘C’est lui qui le premier a fait entendre ces cris déchirants 
et terribles sortis du coeur d’une mére; qui a osé substituer les trans- 
ports de la nature 4 ceux de l’amour.”’ This shows a momentary 
forgetfulness of Racine on the part of Ducis, but it shows more 
than anything else an approval of his master’s course in frequently 
depicting the family affections. The word “nature” is used in 
exactly the same sense by Auger, in attributing the same dramatic 
merit to Ducis:! ‘‘Thomas disait 4 son ami: ‘Vous serez le poéte 
de la nature.’ . . . . C’est aux sentiments de la nature qu’il doit ses 
plus heureuses aspirations et ses succés les plus éclatants.” Prac- 
tically all of the versions that we shall consider fully develop one or 
another of the natural affections. 

Voltaire is further praised for the variety of nations and manners 
that he depicts—another point that the Patriarch had made himself 
—and Sémiramis is credited with giving the “premier exemple de 
ce merveilleux effrayant et sombre”; this refers to the question of 
apparitions which had already troubled Ducis in connection with 
Hamlet. Follows an interesting defense of the récit, which deserves 
to rank as a classic plea: 


Mais avec quel art il a distingué les moments d’action qui deviennent 
plus effrayants ou plus majestueux quand on les voit, de ceux que les prestiges 
de l’imagination doivent embellir ou créer, et qu’il ne faut point voir pour en 
étre frappé d’une maniére plus puissante. 


The rules in general, declares Ducis, are made to be observed. 
It is true that a “happy irregularity,” artistic enthusiasm, may 
sometimes impose and subjugate. But “‘it is not in this assembly,” 
he prudently adds, “that I invite talent to free itself from those 
rules, which are only the usual march of genius watched over by 
taste.” Yet elsewhere? he makes one bold exception, in favor of 
Shakespeare, to the tyranny of rules, and adds that his freedom does 


1L. 8S. Auger in the Avertissement to Ducis’ Guvres, I, viii. 
2 Avertissement to Le Roi Léar, I, 325. 
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not at all diminish the glory “du plus vigoureux et du plus étonnant 
poéte tragique qui ait peut-étre jamais existé.” It is not the only 
time that Ducis is caught between his two admirations. 

His praises of Voltaire for the ‘“‘idée sublime” of making the 
stage a moral agent are much what we might expect. More pointed 
is the dwelling on sentiment, which he calls the “first truth” and 
which easily redeems Voltaire’s occasional offenses against vraisem- 
blance and regularity. “Je demanderai,” he challenges, “si au 
théAtre le jugement des pleurs ne l’emporte pas sur celui de la raison.” 
The only important word which Ducis uses more frequently than 
pleurs is the word larmes. 

His discovery of feeling in Voltaire makes him prone also to 
observe that author’s “humanity.” This incidentally is the trait 
that loomed large in Shakespeare, according to the authors of the Le 
Tourneur translation; Ducis must have seen their significant observa- 
tion that ‘‘descending to the poor man’s hut, he saw humanity there 
and did not disdain to depict it.’”! Ducis personally did not often 
descend to that hut: he remained among the circles frequented by 
Voltaire. Hence his awkward dilemma—how to reconcile his own 
humanity and that of Shakespeare with the neo-classic “nobility” 
of personages and language. The most perplexing dilemma of all is 
best given in his own words:? 


Je n’ignorais pas que la sévérité de nos régles et la délicatesse de nos 
spectateurs nous chargent de chaines que l’audace anglaise brise et dédaigne, 
et sous le poids desquelles il nous faut pourtant marcher dans des chemins 
difficiles avec l’air de l’aisance et de la liberté. 


The Voltairian technique of Ducis, independently of what ele- 
ments Shakespeare furnished, may just here be illustrated by his 
(Edipe chez Adméte (1778). This play, of the same date as the 
eulogium which I have summarized, largely follows Voltaire both in 
subject and method. The Patriarch, to please the groundlings, had 
introduced into the Oedipus story a love-intrigue which was subse- 
quently deemed superfluous; Ducis fused the Alkestis with the 


1 Quoted by Jusserand, Shakespeare in France under the Ancien Régime, New York 
and London, 1899, p. 416. The English translation of this work is the more generally 
accessible and will be often cited. 


21, 325. #1, 237-317. 
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Oedipus at Colonus—and afterward (1797) took out the Colonus part, 
making it a separate drama in three acts. Both writers then hesitate, 
for all their classic descent, concerning the unity of action. Ducis 
further, by bringing in Admetus and his palace (in addition to the 
Fates and their temple), renounces complete unity of piace. He 
generally does. And one main difference between the neo-classic 
drama and its Racinian prototype is that the former, while dogmatiz- 
ing about the unities, shuffles and compromises when it comes to 
performance; it tries to stitch up a garment that is too loose for 
Racine and too tight for Shakespeare. 

Without following the péripéties of Ducis’ play, one may call 
attention to the exposition, which is worked like Voltaire’s by means 
of the arrival of a stranger at court; to the excess of vague and banal 
rewordings; to the method of filling the gaps between acts by récits; 
to the unusual length of these makeshifts—there is one of seventy 
lines; to such Voltairian devices as interruption with suspension 
(. ...), antitheses, common rimes, chevilles, and repetitions like 
“il vient, il vient.’”” There are gleams of preciosity—as distin- 
guished from the more abundant periphrasis—in such expressions as 
“tes jours me sont acquis” or “rouvrir encore son flanc”’ of one’s 
sad country. More characteristic of Ducis himself are the soft 
words (“‘mes doux embrassements”’), the stale figures, and the 
inevitable flood of trite moral and sensible reflections. 


III 


We are still not certain to what extent Shakespeare was popular- 
ized as reading-matter, when Ducis began the stage-versions with 
Hamlet in 1769. The curiosity first aroused by the Lettres philo- 
sophiques (1734), stimulated by the well-informed Prévost and Le 
Blanc’s Lettres d’un Frangais a Londres,' could hardly have been quite 
satisfied by La Place’s meagre translations. The first two volumes 
of his work are devoted to Shakespeare: La Place professedly trans- 
lates Othello, Henry VI, Richard III, Macbeth, and Hamlet. For 
the last of these and one other, he will serve as a source to Ducis. 
La Place analyzed more plays than he translated, and even in the 

1Three vols., The Hague, 1745. 

2 Thédtre anglais, 8 vols., 1745-48. 
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earlier group, as Le Blanc said, analyses proved no less acceptable 
than ‘‘extraits.’”! 

The propaganda of La Place—who had rather penetrating views 
on Shakespeare—and later of Garrick, Mme. Riccoboni, etc., do not 
stand out sharply from the general Anglomania of the time. It was 
usually a zeal not according to knowledge. Shakespeare was con- 
fused with the drame sombre;? the legends concerning Young and 
Ossian traversed the land; sentimentality formed strange alliances 
with a nascent realism. The English influence, which, as I think 
may be shown, had been primarily philosophical under Voltaire’s 
earlier sway, became mainly belletristic after the turn of the century. 
The condition of the public mind, in 1769, would exhibit an uncertain 
amount of knowledge and a larger amount of curiosity. 

Ducis himself knew practically no English and was dependent 
upon the French versions. But he caught the movement on the 
rise and the success of his second-hand renderings is indubitable. 
This fact and still more the wide popularity of Le Tourneur’s trans- 
lations® provoked, as is well known, the last stand of Voltaire, alarmed 
at the size of the avalanche that he had originally loosened‘ Yet, 
granting a popular hearing for Shakespeare, it cannot be too often 
recalled what an adulterated article was served under that name 
and how it was served to an audience more raffiné, conventional, and 
timorous than any other recorded in dramatic history. 

Hamlet was our author’s first and not least important attempt 
to please this audience. It appears that the subject was already 
better known than the rest of Shakespeare, through many excerpts 
and allusions, through the eternal debate (Voltaire, La Place, et al.) 
over the introduction of the grave-diggers. The question of the 
ghost—close kin to the ghost that killed Voltaire’s Sémiramis—was 


1 Pellissier, article cited, p. 81. Cf., for the general Shakespearean vogue, Jusserand, 
pp. 214 ff. 


2 Which apparently sprang from English melodrama. 

* Twenty vols., Paris, 1776-82. Vols. I and II (1776) contained Othello and Julius 
Caesar; Vols. III and IV (1778), Macbeth and Romeo and Juliet; Vols. V and VI (1779), 
Lear and Hamlet. From these dates, and from other detailed testimony, it can be proven 
that Ducis uses Le Tourneur for the last four of his six versions. Le Tourneur is far 
superior to La Place. He is still current in Guizot’s adaptation. On the whole he seems 
to have done fairly well for his time, though his “‘literalness"’ still forms matter for debate. 
See Miss Cushing, Pierre Le Tourneur, New York, 1908. 


‘The first Lettre a l’ Académie was read on the appearance of Le Tourneur’s first 
volume in 1776. 
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also of a throbbing actuality, and a third question, that of the funeral 
urn, owed its birth to Ducis’ personal creativeness. 

Perplexed and haunted by the mad Englishmen’s genius, he 
proposes the subject of Hamlet to Lekain, who disserts upon the 
temerity of the enterprise and politely refuses. The dramatist 
notifies us in his preface, “‘J’ai done été obligé en quelque facgon de 
créer une piéce nouvelle”'—to temper that wind to the lambs of the 
parterre. Shakespeare filtered through La Place into Ducis gave “a 
hybrid drama, Greek and Danish, French and English all at once.’” 

Like every play we deal with, it is written in Alexandrines 
throughout. The unities are preserved, in that the action passes 
entirely in the palace and the question of time does not come up at 
all. The list of personages include a Hamlet, king of Denmark; 
a Gertrude, his mother, widow of the late king; a Claudius, first 
prince of the blood; an Ophélie, daughter of Claudius; an Elvire, 
confidante of Gertrude. There are only three other speaking 
parts, though Polonius (as confidant to Claudius and a sort of 
accommodating “‘super’’) speaks m\ich less than in the original and 
“Norceste” merely listens to Hamlet. 

The exposition begins immediately, in the classic way, by a 
statement of the political situation and the état d’éme of Claudius. 
He tells about a sinister storm that accompanied the death of the 
late king and quotes a lengthy speech of his own delivered on that 
occasion. He is conspiring with Polonius to unseat Hamlet, and 
fortunately he has Gertrude under his thumb. The ghost scene of 
course is dispensed with; Hamlet, instead of appearing, is described 
as “‘mourant,” “‘morne.” In the second scene, Claudius pays court 
in form to Gertrude. But she refuses to hear him. She is repentant 
from the beginning on account of their double crime—for Gertrude 
is considered as guilty as Claudius. She wishes the memory of their 
passion to perish and lives only to see her son crowned. Leaving 
Claudius with an exhortation to a better life, she sends for Polonius 


1 Quoted by Pellissier, p. 90. The title-réle was subsequently given to Molé. 


2 Jusserand, p.419. In this volume (pp. 416-35) are given short and pointed descrip- 
tions of the plays I shall discuss. By analyzing them more in detail, I hope constantly 
to bring out that sharp antagonism of Shakespeare v. neo-classicism. 


* The only exception is the incidental one of the willow-song in Othello. See below. 
4** Hamlet, tragédie en cing actes, imitée de l'anglais,’’ @uvres, I, 67-152. 
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to carry out herorders. She learns of the arrival of Horatio-Norceste, 
who will, she hopes, enliven Hamlet’s melancholy. It will readily 
be seen that none of these interviews are in Shakespeare. 

In the second act, Gertrude fully confesses her crimes to Elvire. 
She had intended giving poison to her husband with her own hand— 
but she falters before the actual deed and only leaves the cup where 
he drinks it. Thus even retrospective “crudity” is avoided. It 
seems that the king was taking medicine, or in neo-classic phraseology 

Empruntait le secours de ces puissants breuvages 

Dont un art bienfaisant montra les avantages. 
When Elvire asks, ‘‘What monster led you to this forfait?” the 
queen answers simply, “‘L’amour.” Her love, if guilty, is at least 
refined and repentant. In Shakespeare what is between the two is 
not love at all—it is effective realism. But here no one hurls the 
rude epithets which clash in every page of the original; the gross facts 
are veiled as much as may be by an elegant remorse, by manifesta- 
tions of a mother’s persistent affection. Indeed Gertrude is almost 
sympathetic. It may be said at once that she is really cast for the 
heroine of the play. The point is then brought out that everybody 
fears Hamlet. The reason for this is hard to imagine, since Hamlet, 
the redoubtable, now comes on fleeing from the ghost. He has 
already, according to report, shouted his frightful cries “all over the 
place’’—perhaps hardly a classic rendering of “ces lieux.”” This is in 
lieu of the grim irony of “Art thou there, truepenny?” etc. The 
ghost is here restricted to his normal habitat, the coulisse. 

Norceste, who appears as the third confidant, had written the 
prince concerning the death of a contemporary English monarch 
(we are not told which), who had been poisoned by his wife. Hamlet 
now says that this incident first awakened his suspicions of his 
own relatives. He tells these suspicions to Norceste, whereas the 
real Hamlet makes no such confidence. Follows a récit of the ghost’s 
revelations, substituted for two of Shakespeare’s scenes. It is 
related how Hamlet summoned the “dear and terrible shade,” 
who came and called for vengeance, reappeared, called again for 
vengeance, and was generally fearsome. Observe that Hamlet 
described himself as trembling, éperdu, feeble: 

La pitié m’attendrit, le meurtre m’épouvante. 
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His native indecision and weakness are exaggerated in Ducis. They 
mark him from the very beginning, before the “ pale cast of thought”’ 
has had time to operate. The real Hamlet responds instinctively 
to his father’s first call; this man runs away from the ghost to the 
arms of Norceste, who cannot subdue his terrors with the assurance 
that the apparition is nothing but a bad dream. Yet he and other 
characters constantly inform us that Hamlet is furious, terrible, a 
“tigre impitoyable.” It is all a part of the same vicious theory of 
substituting words for action. 

Now comes in the curious inventiveness of Ducis. The whole 
device of the play-king and play-queen is done away with, and 
in its stead it is agreed that Norceste shall relate to the guilty 
ones his story of the poisoned English king—the purpose being of 
course to extract their confession and discomfiture. The scene 
closes with an allusion to the funeral urn of the late king, which 
Hamlet will bring out, if only to “fatigue the eyes”’ of the criminals. 

Claudius and Polonius introduce Act III by more conspiring. 
Claudius thinks he can handle satisfactorily the matter of Hamlet’s 
coronation. This threatened ceremony, by the way, is used through- 
out as a connecting link and an element of suspense. Claudius 
has skilfully won over a large party by spreading the belief that 
Hamlet himself poisoned his father—whence his melancholy. With 
the entrance of the others, an opportunity is given for Norceste to 
tell his King-of-England anecdote. This trick is played in a singularly 
unconvincing and undramatic manner. The result, however, 
just contrary to Shakespeare, is that Claudius brazens it out with 
ease and Gertrude is the one who is disturbed, though not to excess. 
After a vague consultation between these two, Ophélie at last appears. 
Ophélie, being the daughter of Claudius, the niece of Gertrude, 
the cousin of Hamlet, serves as the knot to this new drame de famille. 
But her réle is perhaps where Ducis has best succeeded, the reason 
being that, madness apart, she is almost ingénue in Shakespeare. 
The young girl will now make, with Madame’s permission, a dis- 
closure to her aunt. It is to the effect that the cause of Hamlet’s 
gloom is really nothing but his love for her and his despair of bringing 
that love to a happy termination. For we learn that the late king 
had harshly forbidden Ophélie to marry. The repentant Gertrude 
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listens sympathetically, revokes the decree, and promises her bless- 
ing. 

The fourth act, opening with Hamlet’s soliloquy, offers as fair 
an opportunity for textual comparison as we shall have: 


Je ne sais que résoudre . . . . immobile et troublé. .. . 
C’est rester trop longtemps de mon doute accablé; 

C’est trop souffrir la vie et le »oids qui me tue. 

Eh! qu’offre donc la mort 4 mon Ame abattue ? 

Un asile assuré, le plus doux des chemins 

Qui conduit au repos les malheureux humains. 

Mourons. Que craindre encore quand on a cessé d’étre ? 
La mort .... c’est lesommeil . . . . c’est un réveil peut-étre. 
Peut-étre . . . . Ah! c’est ce mot qui glace épouvanté 
L’homme au bord du cercueil par le doute arrété. 
Devant ce vaste abyme il se jette en arriére, 

Ressaisit l’existence, et s’attache A la terre. 

Dans nos troubles pressans qui peut nous avertir 

Des secrets de ce monde oti tout va s’engloutir ? 

Sans l’effroi qu’il inspire, et la terreur sacrée 

Qui défend son passage et siége 4 son entrée, 

Combien de malheureux iraient dans le tombeau, 

De leurs longues douleurs déposer le fardeau! 

Ah! que ce port souvent est vu d’un ceil d’envie 

Par le faible agité sur les flots de la vie! 

Mais il craint dans ses maux, au-dela du trépas, 

Des maux plus grands encore, et qu’il ne connaft pas. 
Redoutable avenir, tu glaces mon courage! 

Va, laisse 4 ma douleur achever son ouvrage. 

Mais je vois Ophélie. Oh, si des traits si doux 
Suspendaient mes tourmens! 


Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered. 


It will be seen that only a few phrases in this clearly reflect 
Shakespeare. The rest, poetic expression apart, shows a similarity 
of general movement, with stop-gaps introduced by La Place or Ducis. 
Yet in spite of inversions and banalities, perhaps because of a certain 
respectable harmony, the soliloquy is better rendered—from the 
French standpoint—than we might anticipate, much better than 
anything else in the play. 
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Ophélie, entering at the peroration, is not told to go to a nunnery, 
because Hamlet still remains decidedly in love with her. But his 
tragic secret separates them; she pleads in vain to share it. There 
is a rather pathetic scene between the lovers. The intervention of 
Gertrude, her exhortations to cheerfulness and marriage, provoke 
a more vivid appearance of the ghost. Hamlet, “seeing the shade,” 
becomes excited, addresses it, and ends by obscurely threatening 
Claudius. There is nothing of the prayer scene or the slaying of 
Polonius. The act ends with another dreary political discussion 
between Claudius and his henchman. 

The next and last opens with Norceste bringing in that fateful 
urn, by way of grave-yard scene. Ophélie pleads for Claudius, but 
Hamlet seems now to have set his resolution— 


Ma gloire est d’étre fils. 


Taking issue with her on the paternal question, Hamlet enunciates 
this excellent sentiment: 


Mais un vertueux pére est un bien précieux 
Qu’on ne tient qu’une fois de la bonté des dieux. 


He has before informed us that 
Les effets sont pareils, quand la cause est la méme. 


Ducis has dared to render the strange solemn scene between 
mother and son. It is one of the few things which he has preserved, 
and the method of it is this: Hamlet tells his mother what he is 
going to do; he accuses her, sadly and sternly, as in the English— 
but without the realism. The urn, whose ashes according to the 
superstition have seemed to stir at her entrance, will officiate in the 
supreme test. Since his mother will not admit her guilt, he requires 
of her to swear her innocence over this altar. She attempts to do so 
and faints, which was one of the resources of former good-breeding. 
Hamlet falls moved and appeased at her feet. 

The coronation affair, which has been hanging in the balance, 
precipitates the dénowement. The much-used ghost enters once more. 
Claudius and the crowd rush on and attack Hamlet, but in a mild 
way, without clash of swords. Hamlet then, in one version, actually 
kills Claudius on the stage, almost an unheard-of thing; but in a 
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more acceptable variant—Ducis frequently dodges behind a variant 
—the prince retires to the coulisse for this deed, then comes back and 
tells about it, much as in Mérope. Gertrude confesses the poisoning, 
though not her infidelity, and kills herself; which was usual enough. 
Hamlet survives. He has decided to follow Ophélie’s advice to 
“groan no more, but reign,” for duty’s sake. 

Je saurai vivre encore; je fais plus que mourir. 


Such is the conclusion, quite in Voltaire’s antithetical vein. 

The great divergences are evident. There is much less blood: 
Hamlet is left, Polonius is left, Ophélie is left—and she does not go 
mad. The effect of the conspiracy detail is even to mitigate the 
vengeance motif in the slaying of Claudius. We observe the beau 
réle given Gertrude, the slurring of infidelity. Claudius himself 
is a naif sort of villain. M. Jusserand points out that the “king and 
queen .... declare their intentions with the most dangerous 
simplicity. Ducis’ monsters are black, but not complicated.” 
There is no grim humorous contrast, as represented by the grave- 
diggers or Polonius. The characters, the philosophy, the tragedy 
are all quite attenuated, strictly according to the neo-classical 
prescription. Ducis’ habit of explaining, repeating, expanding by 
commonplaces further serves immoderately to water his little wine. 

The reason for dwelling on this Shakespearean echo is that 
historically it is.the most important of these attempts and further- 
more it gives the type. It shows how Ducis took from his master, 
as Pellissier says,? hardly more than “une certaine excitation chaleu- 
reuse pour se monter |’imagination sur les mémes sujets.”’ And 
Sainte-Beuve, indicating how Shakespeare was sentimentalized a la 
Young, declares: ‘Aux tragédies de Ducis, il ne faut demander 
ni plan, ni style suivi, mais des mots et quelques scénes.” 

Ducis, ‘‘bonhomme Ducis,” as Napoleon called him, his happy 
gift of conciliation once proven, did well to continue on his easy 
path. He watched his public to some effect. Three years later he 
gave to the world Roméo et Juliette (1772), a subject which had 
already been staged by young Chastellux in 1770. At first a doubt- 
ful success, Ducis’ play was worked over and “alla aux nues.” Its 


’ 


1 Op. cit., p. 419. 3C. del., VI, 459. 
2P. 94. 4 @uores, I, 157-234. 
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final triumph was partly due to the fact that its author had two strings 
to his bow. 

The plot is taken both from Shakespeare and Dante. The former 
gave the groundwork of a love-affair between rival families and the 
latter furnished a grisly but distant episode. Ducis, in his preface, 
bows in passing to his sources, but considers it “inutile de m’étendre 
sur les obligations.”? Shakespeare is much deleted of course, and the 
action is patched in with the story of Ugolino and his sons—the 
ravenous réle being assigned to old Montaigu. Ducis remarks that 
the audience seemed pleased with the character of this dweller in the 
woods and avenger of sons, a sort of Timon manqué, whose soul, 
however, was “autrefois vertueuse et tendre.”’ We are again in the 
presence of ruffians who must have their soft side; it is the Cornelian 
virtue universally bestowed. 

In piecing two sources together, as he did also in Gdipe chez 
Adméte, the dramatist ventures on certain departures from the 
strict classic tradition, since the scene changes to the tomb in the 
last act. From half a dozen instances, it is clear that Ducis does not 
mind tampering with the unity of place; it is rare, however, that 
he keeps the full tragic ending, as he does in this play. The list of 
characters again is shortened by half. The gossiping nurse, like 
Polonius, is replaced by a characterless confidante, Mercutio becomes 
Albéric, Tybalt and the other roysterers vanish entirely. Dolvédo, 
a young man of mysterious antecedents, is the lover of Juliette. He 
is represented as a “generous warrior,’ and “‘Dolvédo” is the nom 
de guerre of Roméo, son of Montaigu. Juliette alone is in possession 
of this secret, though she imparts it to her confidante in the first fifty 
lines. There is a great deal about banishment and, as always, 
about filial and fraternal affection. The child Roméo was torn from 
his father’s arms, wandered about a time, and finally, all unknown, 
was adopted by Capulet, in whose house he was brought up. This 
fostering propinquity may explain the attachment of the lovers; 
but it hardly explains the omission of the balcony scene. Instead, 
Dolvédo comes in with “‘des drapeaux”’ in the L’Aiglon style and 
addresses this salutatory to his lady: 

Je puis donc, content et glorieux, 
Madame, avec transport reparaitre 4 vos yeux. 
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Characterized also as a “‘guerrier parvenu,” the young man in 
that capacity proceeds to boast of his martial exploits. The flags 
are really for old Capulet, who comes in and looks them over with 
an appraiser’s eye, but gives the preference to Paris, the other 
suitor. This fact is according to Shakespeare. But we do not 
hear the clash of weapons, the rough and ready Tybalt, the servants 
brawling. We have instead this drawing-room milieu and one can 
almost imagine the old man taking snuff and dabbing at his patches. 
He says that Paris would be a convenient man in case of a fight and 
Dolvédo must really help him make that match for Juliette. That 
young lady, who has spoken prettily enough when alone with her 
lover, who has made a very respectful remonstrance on the subject 
of Paris, is shortly reproached with lukewarmness by Dolvédo- 
Roméo. She retorts— 


J’ai moins d’emportement, ingrat, j’ai plus d’amour. 


But the truth is that Juliette is by no means Shakespeare’s ardent 
heroine; she is enfeebled, inconsistent, conventional. Adjuring her 
lover to be “virtuous,’”’ she demands of him— 


Pensez-vous qu’il soit libre aux enfants téméraires 
De s’unir aux autels sans |’aveu de leurs péres ? 


Ducis at any rate does not want society to think so; and that per- 
haps is why he leaves the tragic ending. 

The movement increases when old Montaigu descends upon them 
with wolflike hate and Orphic utterances. There are various inter- 
views which leave unraveled two mysteries—the identity of Roméo 
and the reason for Montaigu’s deeper desire for vengeance. There 
is a stormy scene with Capulet, when, as in Shakespeare, the duke 

, of Verona tries to patch up the feud. He has to arrest old Montaigu. 
A fight takes places none the less, and Roméo takes his father’s part 
and kills Juliette’s brother. After that, he is alternately loved and 
hated by her in accordance with the tradition. But there is still 
“méprise’’; Capulet appeals to Dolvédo-Roméo for vengeance on 
Roméo, cleverly alluding to the flags. The mystery of Roméo’s 
birth then comes out and there is much declamation. 

The fourth act—always hard to keep in tone—introduces Ducis’ 
novelty. But first Ferdinand again plays the peace-maker and with 
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more apparent effect. The lovers will unite themselves and their 
families. As the result of appeals to virtue and “citizenship,” 
there is a general attendrissement. Even old Montaigu requests the 
company to be touched by his tears. But he is merely pretending 
reconciliation—a trick that he may have learned from Atrée—in 
order to gain his ends. This is shown when he insists that Roméo 
shall kill Juliette. In quite an impressive scene most of the cords are 
pulled between father and son. The old man tells how he was 
forced to watch his other children done to death. It now appears 
that twenty years ago Capulet’s brother poisoned Montaigu’s 
offspring. They offered him their blood as sustenance; and now 
they call for their enemy’s. This is a genuine neo-classic thrill. 
It is clearly evident that Ducis has no objection to piling on horrors, 
provided they are heard of but seldom seen.! 

The dénouement in the tomb—a scene rather uncalled for accord- 
ing to our dramatist’s preliminaries—might be impressive from a 
spectacular standpoint. There is not the same series of mistakes 
as in the original. Juliette does not kill herself from grief at the 
death of Roméo; she dies first, wishing to remove the obstacle be- 
tween the families. Both lovers actually perish on the stage, show- 
ing that the author’s artistic conscience occasionally operates, even 
to the exclusion of the variant. 

It is a curious rifacimento, somewhat less lively, on account of 
the ground-tone of moralities and platitudes, than even the above 
abstract. One is struck by the conventionality of the larger part over 
against the attempted soarings. When Ducis dared be bold, he 
dared not be too bold, and the next moment he dared not be bold 
at all. The simplicity of his stage-craft, his lack of the “art des 
préparations,” and his hurry to get everything before us may be 
instanced by a device at the beginning of the play. After Juliette 
has told her confidante about Dolvédo, the confidante submits this 
broad hint: ‘‘Suppose the old man who has recently come here 
should turn out to be Montaigu?” Juliette counters: “Suppose 


1 Jusserand (p. 425) alludes to the strictures passed upon Ducis by the Correspondance 
littéraire—also by La Harpe and Marmontel—for the blood-guiltiness of the Montaigu- 
Ugolino story. But this very thing helped his success with the large public, which certainly 
had no objection to taking its frisson from afar. Ste.-Beuve records that some of the 
traits in the old man's récit were deemed as beautiful as anything in Corneille (C. de l., 
VI, 460). 
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my uncle had done disastrous things to Montaigu’s sons?” Need- 
less to say these are very awkward and unlikely anticipations on the 
part of the women. The principal fact about the play is that Mon- 
taigu’s tower alone remains to strike the eye on a horizon from which 
the passionate sweep of young love has vanished. 


IV 


Our good man is quiet for eleven years and in the meantime 
Le Tourneur’s translation appeared. It provoked not only the dying 
howl of Voltaire but the recrudescence of Ducis, who acknowledged 
in a general way its vogue and his indebtedness.! One may question, 
however, whether Léar is any closer to Shakespeare than the Hamlet 
of 1769. I cannot see that Le Tourneur, comparatively faithful as 
he was, stimulated Ducis to the exercise of a like virtue. He dilutes, 
curtails, and follows his own sweet will afterward as before. What 
may be granted is a greater ease and a surer hand in following his 
own peculiar technique. But whatever may be thought of Ducis’ 
maturity, the interval of time hardly seems to betoken very much 
advance in general dramatic tolerance. Le Roi Léar (1783) is ina 
sense its author’s “strongest” play, and its action may as well be 
detailed for comparison.” 

The Avertissement® admits a double debt, to Le Tourneur and to 
his ‘own inventions.” That the subject was a “happy” one is 
proved by the flowing of his own tears during composition and by 
the tears of the audience afterward. The piece is therefore “utile 
aux moeurs,”’ and other fathers could take their children to it. We 
may readily imagine, indeed, the zeal with which Ducis would attack 
the subject of filial ingratitude. ‘“Cependant, j’ai tremblé plus 
d’une fois, je l’avoue, quand j’ai eu l’idée de faire paraitre sur la scéne 
francaise un roi dont la raison est aliénée.’”’ Follows the passage 
about the severity of rules.® 


1**La traduction . ... par M. Le Tourneur est entre les mains de tout le monde.” — 
I, 325. 


21, 329-433. 31, 325-26. 

* According to Ste.-Beuve the tears were de rigueur. The mild Ducis is reported to 
have carried his daughters to a representation of Léar and to have declared afterward: 
“Si elles n’avaient pas fondu en larmes, je les aurais étranglées de mes mains."’ (!)—C. de 
1, VI, 462. 


5 See above, p. 143. 
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The dramatis personae include twelve named characters, which 
is very full for the neo-classic play. Yet certain notable ones dis- 
appear from our vision. There is no Fool, in the first place. There 
are no “France” and “Burgundy.” Goneril-Volnérille does not 
appear on the stage. There is no Gloucester and the sons of Glouces- 
ter—a model youth, Lénox, being substituted for the vigorous 
bastard Edmund—are assigned to Kent; but this is an excusable 
tightening of the threads. The action is vaguely continuous. The 
place changes: two acts are in the castle of Cornouailles and three 
are near a cavern in the forest. That is, there is one change of 
scene as opposed to nearly twenty in Shakespeare. 

The action begins only after the division of the kingdom and the 
banishment of Cordelia—known as Helmonde. Oswald gives in a 
récit to ‘“‘Cornouailles’”’ some of the previous history: Léar, the 
“imconstant vieillard,” installed with Volnérille, regrets his loss 
of power and his harshness toward Helmonde. Cornouailles ex- 
presses his fear of revolutions, in which England is “féconde’’; 
he thinks that troops are hidden in these very woods. Helmonde’s 
whereabouts are unknown. Léar is characterized as “extréme en 
tout”’’; as in Shakespeare the very rashness of his behavior toward 
his best-loved daughter is used by the opposing side to argue his 
general fickleness. 

Enter Régane, Albany, and the two sons of the banished Kent. 
Albany keeps his “mild” réle, speaks of Léar as an august benefactor, 
and is not sure concerning the crimes imputed to Helmonde. Neither 
is Lénox, who interrupts the censorious Régane with— 


Des forfaits! Elle! O dieux, je ne les crus jamais! 


Lénox will thus prove amouraché of Helmonde, though Edgard, his 
brother, is the suitor who really counts. There is no such love- 
affair in Shakespeare: the courting there assigned to “France” 
consisted only of a speech or two. Cornouailles, who has revoked 
the banishment of Kent, appeals to the latter’s sons to aid Kim in 
repelling the “insolent Danes,” whose threatened attack replaces 
that of France as enveloping action. But instead Lénox urges 
Edgard to come with him and console the weariness of their old 
father “sous son toit vertueux.”’ Edgard refuses, saying he is not 
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his own master, and Lénox, after extolling the happiness of Kent in 
exile and the general merit of a Sabine farm, makes a clumsy transi- 
tion to the fate of Helmonde. Edgard can that tale unfold: Hel- 
monde, who wished to marry Ulric the Dane, was accused by the 
“‘adroite Volnérille”’ of treason to her country and the intention of 
poisoning her father. Banished and a fugitive, Edgard has hidden 
her under the “impenetrable horror of a tutelary rock,” i.e., in a 
cave. Edgard describes Helmonde’s clothes and her affecting attitude 
when she hears of her father’s downfall— 


Quelquefois, au travers de sa douleur touchante, 
Un souris s’égarait sur sa bouche innocente. 


The combination inspired him to assemble friends, whom he has led 
to revolt and whom he holds ready to strike the “grand coup” 
tonight. 

Kent finds the brothers and, uninformed of their project, remon- 
strates in vain at his abandonment. There is much filial and fra- 
ternal matter, which provides a poor echo of the Gloucester subplot. 
Shakespeare’s admirable design of showing misplaced parental 
confidence in both plots is here badly twisted, since Kent’s sons are 
too good. Albany returns to inform us that Léar has left Volnérille 
and that his reason is failing. Kent thereupon says that he will not 
lament the death of his king—the only thing that he would lament 
in Shakespeare. 

Kent apparently remains on the stage between acts, and an old 
man is announced, blinded by tears, poverty-stricken, and with 
senses chilled by the cold. It is Léar who then enters. At first 
he does not know Kent (in spite of the fact that he is looking for 
him), but that nobleman shortly throws himself at his former master’s 
feet. This scene corresponds vaguely to the one before Gloucester’s 
castle. Ducis loses the effect of Lear’s energetic anger and the 
mounting effect of the two interviews with his daughters. Léar 
speaks brokenly, already anticipating the loss of his reason and 
strength, complaining of Volnérille instead of cursing her, remorseful 
as to Helmonde. Kent tries to reassure him, but admits that the 
conduct of his own children leaves something to be desired (which 
is artificially Shakespearean) and concludes that both fathers had 
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better repair to the soil of the Sabine farm. Léar wishes to approach 
Régane first. In the presence of her and Cornouailles, he alter- 
nately requests her hospitality and upbraids her—confusing her with 
Volnérille. He apologizes for this and Régane has taken no stand 
as yet, when Kent returns to deliver these four remarkable lines: 


(A part) Volwick m’a tout appris. (A Léar) Non, tu n’as plus de fille. 
Ce palais est pour toi tout plein de Volnérille. 
(Montrant le duc de Cornouailles) 
Régane est digne en tout de ce monstre odieux, 
Tu cherchais la vertu; le crime est en ces lieux. 


Neither “Volwick” nor anybody else informs us of what this 
crime is nor why it should be immediately credited; which is another 
neo-classic way of assuming a terrible situation in order to conceal 
it. Kent none the less is at once put in chains (which reduces to 
half a line the scene of the stocks), and Léar, refusing the proffered 
aid of Albany, calls down the wrath of heaven upon the offspring of 
Régane. Léar and Kent are left alone; presently Volwick comes 
with the more definite exhortation: 


Fuyez, le feu s’appréte. 


He speaks, and Léar and Kent wander out into the storm. 

The third act represents the tempest and night of Shakespeare, 
the cavern and conspiracy of Ducis. Edgard addresses a body of his 
soldiers to the effect that they are to follow Lénox and save the 
country. The situation of Helmonde, he says, is what chiefly 
inflames his ardor. That heroine joins them, pleads for the cause of 
her father and receives their homage. An opportune burst of 
thunder presages victory. 

Edgard, left alone with Helmonde, does not make love but 
declares: 


Bientét, Léar vengé par leur valeur guerriére 
Dieux! vous versez des pleurs! 


This is a good example of “those suspensions, those solutions” 
which were almost the only form of abruptness left to the neo- 
classic tragedy. This one is probably imitated from the famous 
“Zaire, vous pleurez” of Orosmane. 
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Helmonde weeps, she avows, because she has a presentiment 
(not particularly vraisemblable) that Régane in turn has chased her 
father out into the storm. Helmonde apostrophizes the thunder and 
the great gods, while Edgard urges the shelter of the souterrain. 
They withdraw and Léar then enters alone. He has lost his way; 
he is exposed to a terrific tempest of wind, hail, and lightning.! 
He also exhorts the storm to spend its fury on his feeble body. 
Kent finds him and they converse with a humanitarian touch suitable 
to the year 1783— 


Léar: Combien d’infortunés, soumis 4 notre empire, 
Réclament loin de nous la nature et nos soins! 
J’ai peut-étre moi-méme oublié leurs besoins. 
Le Comte: Non, vos peuples jamais n’ont senti la misére. 
Léar: Crois-tu qu’encor pour eux ma mémoire soit chére ? 


But Kent, observing the cavern, suggests that they retire there. 
Léar, rising superior to the storm, declares that a worse one will 
soon be raging in his own breast. 

Up to this point, and very differently from Shakespeare, the 
language has been calm and measured. It now takes on a mild 
madness, when an old man called ‘‘ Norcléte” enters. Léar, “avec 
un égarement doux et paisible,”” demands of this proprietor of the 
cave— 

Aurais-tu donc aussi donné tout & tes filles? 


As in Shakespeare, this speech marks the beginning of Léar’s insanity. 
But observe that Norcléte replaces Shakespeare’s strange Edgar; 
there is no wild triple madness of Lear, Edgar, and the Fool; and 
that “égarement doux” is characteristic of Léar’s derangement 
throughout. He declares mysteriously that he has committed a great 
crime, he says smilingly that his daughter was “jeune et belle.’” 
Then he falls into a state of insensibility. Norcléte remarks that a 
young girl of that sort has been dwelling with him in his cave. Thus 
announced, Helmonde comes forth with Edgard. But Léar, con- 


1 Is this the ‘“‘ Appareil’’ so heartily recommended by Voltaire? ‘‘ Ducis fait grande 
consommation de foudre et d’éclairs.'’—Ste.-Beuve, C. de l., VI, 462. 
2 Compare 
“Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 
(Act V, scene iii.) 
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fusing her with the other daughters, repulses her, wishes her laden 
with chains and dragged into judgment. He details his wrongs and 
weeps as he has wept before. Shakespeare’s Lear says that his heart 
will burst before he weeps and Ducis, suddenly remembering that, 
makes his old man declare: 


Je ne pleurerai plus. 


Then Léar, who feels that he was not born “pour aimer la venge- 
ance,” observes that he suffers less near this unrecognized daughter— 
who has a gentle countenance and seems of Helmonde’s age. Assured 
that they are one and the same, he asks if it is possible that he sees 
his victim; and the semi-recognition follows in this style: 


Léar: C’est dans la sombre nuit un éclair qui me brille. 
Un tendre instinct me dit que vous étes ma fille; 
Mais peut-étre qu’aussi, pour calmer ma douleur, 
Votre noble pitié cherche 4 tromper mon coeur. 
Es-tu mon sang? 

Helmonde: Mon pére! 


Léar: O moment plein de charmes! 
Helmonde: Helmonde est dans vos bras, voyez couler ses larmes. 
And with the appearance of that familiar rime, one may trust that 
domestic bliss is near. But Ducis needed another turn of the screw. 
It continues: 


Léar: (tirant son épée et voulant s’en percer): 
Hé bien! puisque tu l’es, voilA mon chitiment. 
Helmonde: Que faites-vous, grands dieux! 


Léar: Je te venge. 
Helmonde: Un moment! 
Je vous trompais, seigneur; vous n’étes point mon pére. 
Léar: Oses-tu prendre un nom que la vertu révére! 
Va, ne m’abuse plus; va, fuis loin de mes yeux. 


After which, he falls insensible and is taken into the cavern. 

The trick is turned otherwise and later in the original, and indeed 
very little of the preceding is Shakespearean save in the most general 
way. What follows, in the last two acts, is even less so and may be 
briefly condensed. 

Edgard, like Shakespeare’s doctor, hopes that slumber may 
restore Léar’s faculties. At daybreak the old man is brought to the 
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mouth of the cave—on a “lit de roseaux’”—and in a long fatherly 
scene he passes from ignorance of such words as “ Léar” and “king” 
to a full recognition of Helmonde and Kent. He is himself again; 
but the tide of battle drawing near forces the friends back into the 
cavern. Kent has time to apostrophize the gods before the re- 
entrance of Helmonde and the advent of Oswald, who leads the 
opposing hosts. ‘“‘Cette fille?’ demands Oswald. ‘“‘La mienne,” 
answers Norcléte. Oswald, knowing that Léar is a fugitive in the 
neighborhood, searches the cave in vain; but as Helmonde feebly 
faints, he becomes suspicious and will carry her off; whereupon Léar 
walks out and gives himself up. 

In the same setting, Cornouailles hears Oswald’s report and we 
learn that Léar has again fallen into a “‘doux égarement.” Régane 
stimulates her lord to vengeance on Helmonde by reminding him of 
her supposed crimes. Helmonde wishes only to attend her father; 
she admits that she is responsible for the present revolt; but she 
would rather die than betray the names of her allies. Enter Léar. 
“Avec un égarement paisible et plein de tendresse” (which is not 
a new kind of égarement), he includes Régane and Cornouailles in his 
affection— 


Vers vous, mes chers enfants, c’est le ciel qui me guide. 


Albany, entering with troops, states that the army of Edgard is near 
and (as in Shakespeare) quarrels with Cornouailles over the hostages. 
Oswald, who probably has his orders, takes Helmonde aside. The 
men of Cornouailles presently return victorious, with Edgard prisoner. 
Cornouailles brutally declares that Oswald has killed Helmonde, 
thereby again restoring Léar’s reason with the shock and thereby 
losing his own cause. For his men, at Edgard’s appeal, desert his 
inhuman standard and hail Léar king. This is done without violence, 
of course. Helmonde, equally of course, is not really killed. She is 
given to Edgard in marriage, Kent will watch over them, the traitors 
are punished, and Léar will end his days in peace. 

It may be granted that this drama is more ingenious than the 
others: it is all the more false. The tremendous divergences from 
the original hardly need pointing out. Aside from the heart-interest 
and the general sentimentalism, there is the loss both of wild horror 
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and of tragic dignity; the pathos sinks into bathos, the pertinacious 
optimism has its unintentional comic relief. The plot is more con- 
centrated, to be sure, it is simplified, but it is also emasculated. 

A more important difference than any will emerge from the point 
of view of character contrast. Shakespeare’s Lear is marked by 
the jealous affection of the aged, by a pathetic madness, but also by 
impetuosity and the pride of insulted fatherhood. The Léar of 
Ducis is timid, gentle, and thoroughly bienséant even in insanity. 
He pines for his crown, whereas the other cared not a button for his 
crown. The mild humanitarianized Léar is really cowed by his 
bad daughters. He curses Régane once, but there is no real scene, 
no contest of pride and will. He complains, he weeps, where Shake- 
speare’s king swore that his heart would break first. Léar d la 
Ducis is more pitiable than powerful. He is allowed no torrent of 
language to voice his “hysterica passio.””’ His very desires for 
vengeance and death are expressed in passionless Alexandrines. 
There are more long “screeds” in this play than in any other by 
Ducis and frequently the feebleness comes through prosing about 
society, through generalizing about those social categories which 
Diderot would have us believe dramatic. 

However, Ducis’ deletions are consistent, historically interest- 
ing, and occasionally justifiable in themselves. Without being 
guilty of lése-Shakespeare it may be held that certain things are 
best omitted from the play—the matter of Gloucester’s eyes, the 
matter of his false childish leap from the cliff. Neo-classicism 
naturally omitted these, but it took a graver liberty in omitting the 
ghastliness of the triple madness and the grim horror around that 
scene. The storm-effect is also deleted and the milder madness 
of Léar seems on all these accounts less convincing. In itself, 
perhaps it is not so badly, it is even feelingly done, save for too 
much self-pity. It is a good stroke to make Léar take his one true 
daughter for Régane or Volnérille. But certainly his shifts from 
sanity to madness are too frequent. _° 

There are moments of intensity that slip back into the maudlin. 
Ducis has no skill in transitions; he can touch only the one fountain. 
Such a Lear may make us weep but cannot make us wonder. The 
motifs of filial ingratitude and vengeance become hazy in the domi- 
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nant réle accorded to the faithful daughter. Affection is stronger 
than hate and Ducis’ sentimentality blurs the stark lines of Shake- 
speare’s realism. 

Treading on the heels of this success—which duly angered the 
critics—its author produced Macbeth the following year (1774). 
Here too he was reproached with his choice of subject and begged to 
write “une piéce tendre.’”* Yet it would seem fairly “‘tender” to 
endow Lady Macbeth with a beloved young son. Her heroic rdéle, 
thus qualified and dubbed with the inspiring name of Frédégonde 
was played by Madame Vestris. 

The most remarkable thing in the play is Ducis’ rendering of the 
sleep-walking scene. This offers a good opportunity—which is 
rare—for textual comparison. But to glance first at the author’s 
general intentions and deviations. 

The avertissement? alludes to the success of his other versions 
and to the “terrible” nature of this subject, which would naturally 
be more applauded at London than at Paris. Then he gives another 
expression of his dramatic recipe, compounded of Aristotle and 
Crébillon: 


Je me suis appliqué d’abord A faire disparaitre l’impression toujours 
révoltante de l’horreur, qui certainement efit fait tomber mon ouvrage; et 


j'ai taché ensuite d’amener |’4me de mon spectateur jusqu’aux derniers 
degrés de la terreur tragique, en y mélant avec art ce qui pouvait la faire 
supporter. 


These precautions have subdued the critics, who allow him at least 
the merit of the “difficulté vaincue”—that common formula of the 
age, which meant at bottom that beauty was a tour de force. Ducis 
then proceeds to compliment Shakespeare and Siddons and to assign 
Macbeth a soul ‘‘née pour la vertu.” 

The play itself is another compromise.’ For instance, the 
scene shifts from the forest to the palace of Inverness. The setting 
is described several times, not only in the exceptionally detailed 
account of Lady Macbeth’s somnambulism, but more d la Ducis in 
the vague and adjectival introductions to each act. The first is 
supposed to pass in “the most sinister spot of an antique forest,” 
adorned with rocks, caverns, and precipices, in short ‘‘un site épou- 

1 Pellissier, p. 91. 2II, 3-5. 3II, 7-89. 
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vantable.” This horrible place is covered by a “‘menacing and 
tenebrous” sky and decorated apparently by the firm of Radcliffe 
and Lewis. The setting for Act II repeats several of these epithets, 
freshly applied to the palace and, says in conclusion: “Il doit étre 
d’un caractére terrible.” These first gropings after the art of stage- 
directions are infantile, but they are quite in line with the budding 
English pseudo-romanticism. 

In Act I Duncan and Glamis come to Birnam wood. There are 
didactic debates concerning that “ungrateful mortal’? Macbeth. 
Glamis, first prince of the blood, absorbing the réle of Banquo, is 
used also as confidant of Duncan. He recites a rimed history of 
Scotland, to the supposedly ignorant king. But first he tells us that 
two of Duncan’s sons have been made away with before the begin- 
ning of the action. The remaining heir, Malcome, is kept in hiding 
and an old man is brought in who is secretly rearing the prince and 
makes prophecies concerning him. This vieillard, a replica of 
Norcléte, is periphrased as 


Un de ces mortels' qui dans l’obscurité 
Par de m4les travaux domptent l’adversité. 


The witches are not brought in, except in the usual récit—and in 
a variant about the added “terror” of which Ducis hesitates. But 


seen or unseen, the weird sisters depress the spirits of Duncan, 
especially Hecate’s substitute, “Iphyctone, interpréte et ministre 
des dieux.”’ 


In the palace, there is first a récit of Macbeth’s victory, according 
to Shakespeare. Malcome has quite a réle from the beginning. A 
family party of Macbeth, wife, and son is dissolved by the cares of 
empire, but the lady remains to tempt her husband by much talk 
about the witches, by dwelling on their prophecy, ‘‘tu seras roi,” 
and by accusations against Glamis. To her are attributed the 
superstitious consultations and this first suggestion of crime comes 
from an interview with Iphyctone. But Lady Macbeth’s motive is 
O mon fils! quel espoir pour l’orgueil d’une mére. 
Un jour tu seras roi. 
This maternal hope is the palliation Ducis offers for her crime. 


1 Since all men are ‘*‘ mortals.”’ 
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The story continues to the effect that Macbeth has had a dream, 
like Crébillon’s Atrée, anticipating the murder; and Duncan 
enters with the confidence of hospitality which he showed in 
Shakespeare. 

Act III passes between midnight and dawn. It opens with 
Frédégonde’s soliloquy (partly reminiscent of the original) on her 
husband’s character. The presence and supposed designs of Banquo- 
Glamis are used to precipitate Macbeth’s resolution. A second 
prophecy of the head-witch, meant to have the same effect, merely 
repeats. The final touch is given by a note which announcing the 
death of two other aspirants, leaves only Duncan and Glamis between 
Macbeth and the throne. Thereupon Frédégonde speaks forcibly 
and persuades him to the deed. There is some rather good dialogue 
through here, in the short Voltairian style; there is no brooding and 
bewildering sense of doom either before or afterward. All is arranged 
for Duncan’s death—which was to be foisted on Glamis—when the 
soldiers of a rebel surround the castle. While Frédégonde hopes 


that Duncan will perish in the mellay, Macbeth runs to defend 
him. 


The murder, as before, is accomplished between acts. We 
learn that though Macbeth drove the dagger, it is Frédégonde herself, 


according to him, who is the most guilty. The noblest trait in the 
real Macbeth is that he never reproaches his wife. This man says: 
“C’est toi, c’est toi, barbare, en empruntant ma main... .” 
and actually threatens to kill her next. 

There is no banquet. The unity of time is practically preserved 
and it is immediately after the murder that Macbeth gives himself 
away—which is rather soon for a ghost to appear. The existence of 
Malcome is sprung on the harassed Macbeth. He is able to tide that 
over, but remorse makes him finally give up the crown and kill him- 
self. Frédégonde (except in a variant) lives afterward, a prey to 
her own horror. For the shudder introduced here by Ducis—and 
the point of the sleep-walking scene—is that she kills her own son, 
through mistaking him for Malcome. The bloody cradle of the 
child is even introduced in the variant but scarcely on the stage. 
Here is a part of her somnambulism that leads to the melodramatic 
“‘parricide”’: 
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Frédégonde (avec joie et un air de mystére): 
Ce grand coup fut caché dans la nuit. 
La couronne est 4 nous. Macbeth, pourquoi la rendre? 


(Avec le geste d’une femme qui porte plusieurs coups de poignard 
dans les ténébres.) 


Sur le fils 4 son tour 
Sévar: Ciel! que viens-je d’entendre! 
Frédégonde (en s’applaudissant, et avec la joie de V ambition satisfaite) : 
Oui, tout est consommé, mes enfants régneront. 


For a page she mutters of her maternal ambition, of the blood which 
stains her hands, of her remorse and this fresh crime which fasci- 
nates her—all with very full stage-directions—and then: 


(Son front s’éclaircit par degrés, et passe insensiblement de la plus pro- 
fonde douleur a la joie et a la plus vive espérance.) 
Quel espoir dans mon sein est rentré? 
(Tout bas, comme appelant Macbeth pendant la nuit, et lui montrant le 
lit de Malcome qu’ elle croit voir.) 
Macbeth! Malcome est la. 
(Avec ardeur.) 
Viens. 
(Croyant le voir hésiter et levant les épaules de pitié.) 
Comme il s’intimide! 
(Décidée a agir seule.) 
Allons. 
(Avec joie.) 
Il dort. 
(Avec la confiance de la certitude, et dans le plus profond sommeil.) 
Je veille 
(Elle regarde le flambeau d’un oeil fixe; elle le prend et se léve.) 
Et ce flambeau me guide. 

(Elle marche vers le cété du thédtre par lequel elle doit sortir. 
S’arrétant tout-d-coup avec Vair du désir et de Vimpatience, 
croyant entendre sonner lV’ heure.) 

Sa mort sonne. 

(Avec la plus grande attention, immobile, le bras droit étendu, et mar- 

quant chaque heure avec ses doigts.) ? 
Une ... Deux. 

(Croyant marcher droit au lit de Malcome.) 

C’est l’instant de frapper. 

(Elle tire son poignard et se retire, toujours dormant, sous l'une des 
votites.) 
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This is whatever one pleases, but it is certainly striking. And 
on the whole, barring the forced parricide motif, I consider Macbeth 
the best of these plays, the most faithful to the original and the 
version in which Ducis’ variations have the most plausibility. 


V 


This is quite relative praise and therefore not excessive. It 
would be difficult to say anything at all in favor of the last two 
dramas, which are the least important of the lot, judged even by 
contemporary criticism. The perversions in Othello are as great as 
the perversions in Hamlet; and if King John is not among Shake- 
speare’s best, Jean Sans-Terre ou la mort d’Arthur (1791)! is surely 
Ducis’ worst. 

The subject of this play is more narrowly limited and the list 
of personnages more curtailed than in any yet considered. It is 
Arthur’s story, nothing more.2 None of the French characters, 
nothing about a war, no Eleanor, no English earls. For most people, 
Falconbridge, the bold bastard, is the hero of King John: there is 
no Falconbridge in Jean Sans-Terre. There are only three acts, 
in which respect it is unique among the Shakespearean dramas of 
Ducis. The scene, with an effect of much cramping, passes entirely 
in-the Tower of London. Ducis states* that he took the Hubert- 
Arthur episode from Shakespeare and implies, quite truthfully, that 
the rest is a poor thing, but his own. Three hundred lines of the 
original are expanded into three acts. There is an ancient Briton 
by the name of Kermadeuc, who takes the stock part of loyal retainer. 
There is a Constance who flits around disguised. There is a cowardly 
Hubert, who promises to save the prince, who lets his eyes be put 
out notwithstanding, and who laments and makes long speeches 
afterward. As to the death of Arthur, Ducis preferred to stick to a 
shady sort of history and make John kill him. He also makes John 
kill Constance, both events occurring comfortably off the stage. 
John himself, being as bad as ever, represents the one saving virtue 
in the play. 

1 II, 97-161. 


2 Compare the popularity of the ‘‘Enfants d’Edouard”’ subject, in Delavigne and 
the Romantic painters. 


3 Avertissement, II, 93-94. 
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Othello ou le More de Venise (1792) ends the attempts of Ducis.! 
Talma played the title-réle with great applause. The scene passes 
entirely in Venice, but in three different places. There are seven 
personages, not including Shakespeare’s blackamoor. “As to the 
color of Othello,” says Ducis, “I thought I might dispense with 
giving him a black visage I thought that the yellow coppery 
tint would have the advantage of not revolting the eye of the public, 
and especially that of the women.’” Iago too—styled Pézare— 
requires many ménagements not to be ‘“‘revolting,’’ requires in particu- 
lar to be “‘carefully hidden” from the eyes of the spectators. For 
the English, says Ducis, might be able to stand such a monster as the 
vriginal Iago, but the French could scarcely put up with his presence, 
still less with the development of his depths of villany: 


C’est ce qui m’a engagé 4 ne faire connaitre le personnage qui le remplace 
si faiblement dans ma piéce, que tout A la fin du dénouement Je me 
suis bien gardé de le faire paraitre du moment qu’il est connu, du moment que 
j’ai révélé au public le secret affreux de son caractére. 


Then the author adds that in a “court récit” we are instructed as to 
Pézare’s death-penalty. Another reason for thus removing the 
criminal from the public gaze is that if this perfidy were known during 
the action the horror of the audience would have surpassed its interest 
in the love-story. 

If Pézare is mild, Hédelmone is milder. She is more like Zaire 
than Desdemona. She has the former’s hesitation when all is 
ready for her wedding, she is involved in a similar “mistake” over a 
letter. She shows fright and weakness of a languishing order and 
little individuality. Hédelmonde or Helmonde, it is much the 
same thing. 

There are again two dénowements. They were necessary, said 
Ducis, since an author’s principal aim is to please and to suit the 
character of his nation. Consequently, although he thought it more 
artistic and even more moral to end a tragedy tragically, although 
his original version allows that Othello shall stab Desdemona and 
himself, there is once more an optimistic variant in which Pézare’s 


111, 175-272. 

2 Avertissement, II, 167-69. 

3So he roundly states in the Avertissement, II, 171. 
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villany is discovered in time. A crowd enters as the poniard is 
raised, the lovers embrace, etc. “Les directeurs des théAtres seront 
les maitres de choisir.” 

The original ending made a “terrible” impression.! The audience 
rose as one man and several women fainted.2, The famous “oreiller,”’ 
the infamous “mouchoir” are gently replaced by the devices of a 
poniard and a letter of double entente which Pézare foists on Lorédan- 
Cassio. Pézare is himself in love with Hédelmone and is responsible 
for an attempted enlévement which he also attributes to Lorédan. 

Othello is not concerned with any elopement. His marriage does 
not occur until the fourth act; like the coronation in Hamlet, it is 
obviously used to hold the strings together. The Cassio machinery 
is kept, but it is badly handled. Fearing for her father’s life, Hédel- 
mone asks succor and support from Lorédan, a “jeune inconnu.”’ 
They become friends with startling rapidity, quite startling enough 
to give Othello just cause for suspicion. Lorédan begins by asking 
to be admitted into the Moor’s service. He ends by actually mak- 
ing love to Hédelmone, a thing which the real Cassio never thought 
of doing. The old father—Ducis could not spare us him—tries to 
promote the union of his daughter with Lorédan. Then Hédelmone, 
to save the old father from punishment by the state, stoops to trick- 
ery and gives Lorédan a bandeau (sc. ‘‘mouchoir”’) from her brow 
together with a compromising note in which she is pledged to him. 
This note is meant to operate on his father, but Iago gains possession 
of it and “all is discovered.” 

But the note is too feeble, for it is clearly a mere trick; Othello 
is too feeble, for he rushes, like Orosmane, from great calm to great 
anger; Hédelmone trembles more than she loves; and the whole sys- 
tem of “préparations” is feeblest of all. For instance, a senator 
naively introduces Pézare’s first récit by saying: “C’est 4 vous de 
conter.’”’ Hédelmone’s father prophesies lumberingly: ‘‘Tu seras 
malheureuse,” etc. There are the familiar banalities and _peri- 
phrases. Some one speaks of spies as 


Ces mortels dont |’état gage la vigilance. 


III, 169. 


2 It is true that Hédelmone dies a bloody death on the stage. This was not strictly 
forbidden to neo-classicism: it was only debatable land, and there are precedents in Voltaire 
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Othello thus moralizes over Hédelmone’s body: “I would never 
have thought that such brazenness could be found in such youth. 
It is the effect of the climate.” 

Shakespeare’s suggestion of a willow-song delighted Ducis, who 
wrote a lengthy version of it with the refrain 


Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


The effect of these pentameters is not happy. 

Ducis had observed, in 1792, that “la tragédie court les rues,” 
and faint echoes of the Revolution are heard on his stage. There 
are such sounding couplets as these: 


L’amour, fier de ses droits, comme la liberté, 
Rend l’homme 4 la nature, 4 son égalité. 


We have much information about these abstracts, especially about 
“nature” (it is really time to find out what this Protean word has 
meant in France), and we have something about self-made men— 
Othello himself, like Roméo, being a “soldat parvenu.” 

But in spite of its date and these details, the play is obviously 
as neo-classic, the audience as refined as ever. ‘‘ Never was any- 
thing seen so gentle, so attenuated, so delicate and so polished,” says 
M. Jusserand emphatically;! and Ducis’ melodramatic pill remained 
coated with respectability and vagueness. Impatiently did the 
clear-sighted Correspondance littéraire pomt out that “les petites 
meeurs” barred appreciation of energetic crimes and strong characters. 
Not yet was the pit flooded by the equally impossible Incroyables, 
so bitterly complained of by La Harpe, de Bray, and others. The 
theater was the last stronghold of the red heels against the red 
bonnets. 

VI 

It is evident that Ducis was no lonely artist-peak overtopping 
his generation; his lack of uniqueness will appear all the more 
clearly if we glance at certain of his dramatic congeners in the art of 
adapting Shakespeare. Still in connection with the “patriotic 
tragedy,” for which his voice was strongly uplifted, M.-J. Chénier 

1 Op. cit., p. 429. 
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has left two political plays on the Anglo-Roman model.'! The first- 
written of these is Brutus et Cassius ou les derniers Romains (1786). 
It is just such a subject as the Revolutionary generation delighted 
in; and the handling is much closer to Voltaire than to Shakespeare. 
In fact Chénier, concerning the Englishman’s Julius Caesar, has 
several contemptuous remarks to make. He is displeased with the 
low expressions, such as an “itching palm,” and Shakespeare’s 
popular appeal quite offends him. For the rest, the connection 
between the two plays consists mainly in the fact that both are 
based on the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius. Chénier’s piece 
has but three acts, all of which pass in Brutus’ tent at Philippi. 
He is discovered musing on Caesar’s ghost, which has already 
appeared. He receives the news of Portia’s death with more words 
than become a Stoic, and Cassius finds him in a reverie. They dis- 
cuss the ghost a little and then pass immediately to their dispute 
which begins, as in Shakespeare, by the question of condoning 
corruption. It is not dramatically handled. The great quarrel 
between great friends is turned into what is scarcely more than an 
argument with recriminations, fading vaguely away as the other 
Romans enter. 

The rest of this drama does not particularly concern us. Marie- 
Joseph uses a Shakespearean stepping-stone occasionally but not 
enough to carry him very far. Such are the presage of the two eagles 
and Cato’s name as the first suggestion of the suicides. Some of the 
minor characters are also repeated. Otherwise about all that remains 
is the fact that Brutus and Cassius fight, lose, and are killed— 
but remember that the action stays in Brutus’ tent. The drama 
contains a great deal of political discussion, which probably helped 
it at the time and now makes it only a poor performance. Chénier’s 
theories were revolutionary not only anent government but in stage- 
craft. Yet when it came to the touch, he proved, like certain socialist 
statesmen, quite docile in practice. 

Henri VIII (1791) is styled by Janin “un gascon de tragédie.’” 
It presents no Katherine, no Wolsey, no pageant—the elements 
which alone save the original. The cycle of Henry’s wives is moved 

1 @uvres, 10 vols., Paris, Guillaume, 1826: Vol. VI, 199-245; Vol. II, 3-74. 


2 Janin, ‘‘La Naissance du drame en France—Influence de Shakespeare,"’ in Critique 
dramatique, Paris, 1878, III, pp. 15-52. 172 
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up just one point. The characters are thoroughly softened. Jane 
Seymour, Anne Bullen are both made impossibly “noble” and even 
moral. Cranmer’s opportunism and shiftiness are obliterated and 
he becomes simply a holy prelate. Henry himself does not order 
his progressive harem in the traditional large manner. He is less 
of a giant and more of a villain, frequently discomposed and dis- 
concerted. The speeches are throughout forced into the service of 
Revolutionary propaganda: such words as freedom, tyranny, 
justice, égalité are much bandied about. It is perhaps worth men- 
tioning that after dwelling in Henri VIII on the wrongs of hapless 
queens, Chénier, the morning after its representation, attended the 
execution of Marie Antoinette. 

There is a certain Cléopétre by Marmontel, which although 
scantly acted in 1750, comes down to us as finally arranged in 1784.! 
Marmontel did not acknowledge this as an imitation of Shakespeare; 
and indeed the trail of Dryden seems over it all; but whether version 
or perversion, there is naturally a Shakespearean fonds to such a 
subject. The play has fewer ups and downs in the neo-classical 
handling, since it begins only after the battle of Actium. The 
unity of place is preserved—everything passes in Cléopftre’s palace 
at Alexandria. The unity of time is slightly relaxed. 

Cléopftre considers sacrificing herself in order to obtain peace; 
and when her rival—in a scene between the two which Shakespeare 
did not attempt—when Octavia pleads for peace, Cléopftre gener- 
ously wishes to cede her lover and her happiness. Antony wonders 
at her nobility and asks where is her love. It is revealed, when she 
suddenly changes front, as she does several times with unreal effect. 
After bidding him fight to the last, after setting out to flatter and 
placate Octave, she recurs at the last to the idea of sacrifice. It 
is with this idea rather than from despair of a possible ultimate 
happiness that she kills herself. Neither she nor Antony ever 
show the instinctive jealousy which serves to add nature’s- touches 
to the original. They are too noble for that. 

Antony is truly noble, for instead of reviling CléopAtre after his 
defeat, he accuses only himself. In a singular scene with his rejected 

1Marmontel, @uovres, 7 vols., Paris: Belin, 1819-20: Vol. V, Ile Partie, pp. 387- 
428. 
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wife (not according to Shakespeare) he admits his fault, but stiffens 
with pride when she speaks of rescuing him from the dangerous 
charm. He says that she is only a tool in the hands of the cunning 
Octave—who is forced into the part of vindictive villain. The 
lovers are never allowed their few moments of exultant victory, 
which Shakespeare used for contrast. 

No one supposes Marmontel to be a great or even a good drama- 
tist, but he seems, in a certain elevation and harmony of style, to be 
at least equal to Ducis. The respectable neo-classic effect is still 
there, without melodrama. 

Of the same year, there is a Coriolan by La Harpe,' which, it has 
been suggested, may present another facet of the gallicized Shake- 
speare. But La Harpe emphatically disclaims that origin, Janin 
supports his disclaimer, and after comparing the two plays, I am 
disposed to think that their similarities are due to the fact that they 
use Plutarch as a common source.? Besides there were no less than 
eight French Coriolans represented between 1607 and 1784. La 
Harpe violates the unities, but rather in the name of Houdar de la 
Motte than of Shakespeare. 

Some of the smaller fry also deserve a passing word. Editions 
of these are not readily attainable and I can only speak of them at 
second hand. Some rather curious facts are reported.’ 

Sébastien Mercier, another daring theorist, has three quite con- 
ventional versions. In Les Tombeaux de Vérone, he uses prose, but 
it is a noble periphrastic prose, full of récits and monologues. Juli- 
ette has a confidante, words replace action, and the lovers’ woes have 
a happy ending—for the heroine awakens at the moment of a general 
killing which is thereby turned into a general embracing. In Le 
Vieillard et ses trois filles, Mercier presents a Lear who is not a king 
at all but a private citizen. Diderot supersedes Shakespeare. The 
author boasts that it is a “tableau moral,” a lesson to ungrateful 
children. Finally, his Timon d’Athénes is said to be nearer the spirit 
of the original. Written in prison during the Reign of Terror, such 

1 Guvres, 16 vols., Paris, Verdiére, 1820: vol. II, 451-526. 


2 La Harpe, II, 467 (Préface); Janin, op. cit., p. 19. 


3 Especially by Jusserand, pp. 405 ff.,439-40. He thus summarizes the more obscure 
adaptors (whom Janin calls ‘“‘ maitre-mosaistes’’): ‘‘ They all surprised the public then by 
their rashness, and surprise us now by their timidity." 
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a subject may well have interested Mercier. But apparently he 
handles it without fire. 

Hilas et Silvie, by Rochon de Chabannes, is described by Jusse- 
rand as a musical-pastoral adapted from The Tempest. Caliban 
remains; the rest shows the influence of Dryden. The comedies 
generally were clearly less appreciated than the tragedies and his- 
tories. When adapted at all, they were very roughly handled. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, more popular than most, was remodeled, 
for instance, by Collot d’Herbois under the title of the Amant loup- 
garou. This was merely a vulgar farce, as was also, according to 
La Harpe, De Rozoi’s Rhapsodie de Richard III. 

There remain two versions of Othello and two of Romeo and Juli- 
ette—after which this painful subject of travesties may well be dis- 
missed. Le More de Venise by Douin (an army-captain) evinces a 
military frankness. The author cannot stand Shakespeare’s low 
comedy and has remedied “that essential fault.’’ Like Boileau, 
he admits only a pagan mythology and wants no such terms as 


“heaven,” “angel,” “devil.” Like Ducis, he held that Othello’s 


skin and Iago’s soul both required whitening. The whole action 
passes at Cyprus. Douin’s main compromise is in allowing Desde- 


mona to be stabbed on the stage. Rodrigo perishes otherwise: 
Cassio “charge Rodrigue qui tombe dans la coulisse—mais de fagon 
& étre vu.” 

Butini, another obscure character, has an Othello whitened, 
softened, and simplified, according to the canon. The Moor does 
not kill his wife—‘‘il la frappe.”” Butini says modestly of his collabo- 
ration: “Si cette piéce peut ne pas déplaire aux véritables hommes de 
goit ... . la gloire en sera die principalement 4 Shakespeare.” 

Mention has already been made of Chastellux’ Roméo et Juliette. 
It was performed privately at La Chevrette in 1770 and was quite an 
event. According to the author he “left out all that is comic” and 
according to Jusserand all that is tragic, ‘‘for the Chevaliers play 
ends as merrily as possible.”” The rendering by Moline and Cubiéres 
(1806) shows the veering of the wind. Cubiéres had represented, in 
1776, a take-off on the ‘‘sombre”’ play called La manie des drames 
sombres, in which he ridicules Shakespeare, Young, and English 
melancholy in general. But this Roméo et Juliette, tragédie lyrique, 
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not only has a mournful catastrophe, but reveals the contortions of 
the poisoned Roméo, furnishes a background of cypresses, and 
changes all merry meetings to lugubrious marches. 

I shall not dwell upon Hamlet and Macbeth reduced to the level 
of ballets, pantomimes, and “spectacles 4 cirque.” Passing over the 
excesses of the Revolution and the stagnation of the Empire, it may 
be well to repeat here that Shakespeare really reached France only 
in the days of the Romanticists. As early as 1827 Soulié achieved 
a not unmerited success with his more reverent version of Roméo et 
Juliette—by far the most popular subject of all in France: when 
Vigny followed two years later with his admirable Othello, then 
Hugo’s propaganda and English acting had won their cause and an 
approximate Shakespeare was first made possible on the French 
stage. But it would take us too far afield to show just how the new 
order succeeded: I return to our Ducis, after subjoining here a list 
of the more or less Shakespearean plays analyzed or mentioned 
above. The date given is usually that of the first representation. 


1732. Voltaire, Zaire. 
1733. Voltaire, La Mort de César (private); 1743 (public). 
1769. Ducis, Hamlet. 
Chabannes, Hilas et Silvie. 
1770. Chastellux, Roméo et Juliette (private). 
1772. Ducis, Roméo et Juliette. 
1773. Douin, Le More de Venise. 
1780. Collot d’Herbois, Amant loup-garou. 
1782. De Rozoi, Richard III. 
Mercier, Les Tombeaux de Vérone. 
1783. Ducis, Le Roi Léar. 
1784. Marmontel, Cléopdtre (reprise). 
Ducis, Macbeth (reprise ‘‘avec changements,” 1790). 
La Harpe, Coriolan. 
1785. Butini, Othello. 
1786. M.-J. Chénier, Brutus et Cassius. 
1791. Ducis, Jean Sans-Terre. 
M.-J. Chénier, Henri VIII. 
1792. Ducis, Othello. 
Mercier, Le Vieillard et ses trois filles. 
1794. Mercier, Timon d’Athénes. 
1806. Moline and Cubiéres, Roméo et Juliette. 
1816. Lemercier, Le Frére et la seur jumeauc. 
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Soulié, Roméo et Juliette. 

De Vigny, Shylock (never acted). 
De Vigny, Othello. 

Delavigne, Les Enfants d’ Edouard. 


Vil 


Tu concois, cher Lénox, qu’en mes tristes récits 
Des tableaux si cruels doivent étre adoucis. 

These words of Edgard to his brother’ are a fitting expression of 
Ducis’ dramatic ideal. It has been sufficiently shown, I hope, how 
Shakespeare was travestied and travestied according to pretty 
definite principles and demands. It seems also to be probable 
that the contrast between the original and the shadow was more 
pronounced at this time than it would have been either at the time of 
Corneille or of the younger Voltaire. And I submit as concluding 
thesis the opinion that Ducis represents the full artistic decadence 
of the neo-classic tragedy. 

Crébillon, as Brunetiére has argued, might seem more positively 
to be entitled to that bad eminence; but there is the chronological 
space between the two and the fact that this space was occupied 
by the tragedy, still languishing but still living, of Voltaire. Now 
Ducis adds to the decadent horrors of Crébillon the sentimentality 
of his time, the naiveté of his mind, and especially the Voltairian 
technique in a state of weak dilution. 

To resume the more salient features of that technique in opposi- 
tion to Shakespeare’s: we have constantly rhetorical Alexandrines 
instead of blank verse or prose; conventional centering of action, 
though with some relaxation of the unities: conventionalized char- 
acters instead of profoundly psychological and individual protago- 
nists; no subplot; no comic relief; a language that is smooth, not 
appropriate, tasteless epithets, commonplace generalizations; pro- 
saic verse and monotonous rimes; a few characters instead of hetero- 
geneous humanity, no realistic crowds, no turmoil of action; the 
latter replaced by profuse apostrophes, récits, monologues, and con- 
fidants; above all, happy endings, with repentance and forgiveness; 
in short, the appeal of a bastard genre, legitimized to suit the 
sensibilities of a lady-like audience. 

1In Le Rot Léar, I, 344. 
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Ducis’ environment of course is his main defense and the main 
reason for writing about him at all. His interest is purely historical. 
If it was possible for his tragedies to outlive their author,’ if it was 
possible for even a publisher’s puff to declare him “classé comme 
quatriéme tragique entre les auteurs du premier ordre,” there can 
be no doubt that he was essentially the man for his time. Personal 
merits he had none, or rather his merits were all personal and not in the 
least literary. Sainte-Beuve, with his usual generosity toward the 
lesser lights, holds that the harmony and simplicity of the ‘“bon- 
homme’s” character reflect on his work a certain originality, blurred 
for us by the preponderating bad taste of his contemporaries.* 
Ducis’ cachet is indeed from time to time discernible; but on the 
whole the personal characteristics that have appeared in his plays 
are not sufficiently momentous to make us waver in the convic- 
tion of his dramatic ineptitude. Whatever may have been his 
honorable qualities, his plays are decadent, his audience was effete, his 
Shakespeare was made in the image of a half-god—and Shakespeare 
“le lui a bien rendu.” 

E. Preston DarGaNn 

Tue UNIversity or Caicaco 


1 They were played even under the Restoration (Jusserand, p. 438.) 
2“ Avis du librarie"’ to edition of Cuvres. 
2C. de L., VI, 458. 








SOME NOTES ON THE DUNCIAD 


I. THE NEW DUNCIAD, 1742 


The history of the numerous changes the Dunciad suffered before 
it reached the form in which Pope finally left it has been sufficiently 
elusive to tease many a student of literature into strenuous efforts 
to uncover its secrets. In 1854-55 a discussion of the various edi- 
tions grew so warm and so at cross purposes in Notes and Queries 
that at length one of the contributors suggested that he and the other 
disputants should send copies of all their editions to the editor to let 
him pass judgment on them. So the editions were sent. And the 
editor, W. J. Thoms, a skilled antiquary, compared them, and made 
out the descriptive list that has remained the standard bibliography 
from that day to this. To be sure, many facts have been brought 
to light since then and published in various books and journals, but 
Thoms is still the Baedeker of the Dunciad. The most noteworthy 
revisions of his list have been made by Colonel Grant in a supple- 
mental list (Elwin-Courthope edition of Pope’s Works, IV, 309-11), 
and by the late Edward Solly, who described (Notes and Queries, 
5th 8., XII, 304, and the Athenaeum, October 24, 1885) eight editions 
of the year 1728, the year of publication, as opposed to the seven 
known to his predecessors. A good many things yet remain, how- 
ever, to be said about editions subsequent to 1728. 

After the incorporation of the notes in 1729, the most thorough- 
going of all the changes suffered by the Dunciad was its alteration 
from a poem of three books to one of four books. This change was 
a gradual rather than a sudden one, the fourth book being first pub- 
lished separately and then itself revised several times before it was 
incorporated with the three preceding books into a single poem. 

Of the fourth book, printed separately, Thoms listed three edi- 
tions; I give below a list of eleven editions, and suggest the proba- 
bility of a twelfth. For information concerning them I have drawn 
upon W. J. Thoms, Notes and Queries, 1st 8., X, 477 ff.; the British 
Museum Catalogue of Printed Books; M. C. Lefferts, Alexander Pope: 
Notes towards a Bibliography of Early Editions, ete.; the Grolier Club, 
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A Catalogue of an Exhibition of Early Editions, etc. (New York, 1911); 

and my own library. I have not had opportunity to examine all 

of these editions, and consequently am not sure that the sequence 

is correct. And I think it not improbable that there are still other 

editions. 

1. The New Dunciad: as it was Found In the Year 1741. With the Illus- 
trations of Scriblerus, and Notes Variorum. London: Printed for T. 


Cooper at the Globe in Pater-noster Row. MDCCXLII. (Price 
ls. and 6d.) 
4to, pp. 39, lines 618. Engraved headpiece and ornamental initial on p. 1.— 

Thoms, O; B.M.; Lefferts, 19; G. C., 37. 

2. The New Dunciad: etc. T. Cooper, London, 1742. 
8vo, pp. 36.—B.M. 

3. The New Dunciad: etc. (as No. 1). London: Printed for J. H. Hubbard, 
in the Old Bailey. MDCCXLII. 

Large 8vo (but printed in fours), pp. 36, lines 618. Headpiece and engraved 
initial on p. 5 (first of poem).—B.M.; Gx. 

4. The New Dunciad: etc. (as No. 1). Dublin: Printed by A. Reilly; 
For G. Ewing, at the Angle and Bible in Dame-Street. M,DCC,XLII. 
12mo, pp. 58.—B.M.; G.C., 39. 

5. The New Dunciad: etc. Dublin: Reprinted by and for G. Faulkner, 
1742. 
8vo, pp. 51.—B.M. 

6. The New Dunciad: As it was found in the year MDCCXLI. (Rest as 
No. 1.) 
4to, pp. 44, lines 620. No engraving. A second edition; lines 39-40 of 

earlier editions are expanded to 39-42 of this one; some of the errors are cor- 

rected, some notes revised, particularly the note to line 436 (p. 30).—Thoms, P; 

B.M.; Lefferts, 20; G.C., 38; Gx. 

7. The Dunciad: Book the Fourth. By Mr. Pope. With the Illustrations 

* of Scriblerus, and Notes Variorum. The Second Edition. London, 
Printed for T. Cooper at the Globe in Pater-noster Row. MDCCXLII. 


4to, pp. 44, lines 620. A reissue of the sheets of No. 6 with a new title-page 
and without No. 6’s “‘To the Reader” and “The Argument.”’—B.M. (?); Gx; 
and see Notes and Queries, 10th S., XII, 151-52 (August 21, 1909). 


8. The New Dunciad: By Mr. P—O—P—E. With the [Illustrations of 
Seriblerus. And Notes Variorum, The Second Edition. London: 
Printed for J. H. Hubbard, in the Old-Bailey. MDCCXLII. 
8vo, pp. 36, 11. 620, misnumbered as 618, error beginning at 1. 47, which is 

numbered 45. This edition was set up from No. 3 as “copy,” but incorporates 

some of the revisions of No. 6.—Gx. 
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9. The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq; Vol. II. Part II. Containing the 
Dunciad, Book IV. And the Memoirs of Scriblerus. Never before 
Printed. London: Printed for R. Dodsley, and Sold by T. Cooper, 
MDCCXLII. 


Small 8vo, pp. 60, lines 620, misnumbered as 618, the error beginning at 
line 47, which is numbered 45. Poem and notes occupy pp. 1-60. The note to 
line 436 mentioned under No. 6 is omitted, the couplet (numbered 433-34 here) 
having been revised. An “Appendix” occupies pp. 61-83 (pp. 83 and 84 are 
not numbered, 84 being “Errata in the Dunciad” and “Errata inthe Memoirs’’); 
the Memoirs, pp. 1-128; followed immediately by p. 261, “Pieces of Scriblerus 
(written in his Youth) already published” and “‘Others not yet published, men- 
tioned in the Memoirs’’; and by p. — (=262), ‘‘ Advertisement.’’—Gx. 


10. The Works, etc. (worded like No. 9 throughout). 


Small 8vo, pp. 70, lines 620, numbered correctly. The title-page is worded 
like that of No. 9, but reset and inked differently; the half-title is unlike that of 
No. 9. Poem and notes occupy pp. 4-70. The following lines are revisions of 
the corresponding lines of No. 9: 55, 110, 195, 318, 386, 552, 592, 600. On pp. 
59-61 appears a 37-line note to line 509 that is not in No. 9. The Memoirs 
follows the poem, occupying pp. 1-132 (being a different printing from that of 
No. 9); in one of my copies no appendix is included, in another the Memoirs is 
followed by the “Appendix” (pp. 75-112) and the ‘By Authority” leaf prepared 
for no. 11.—Thoms, Q; Lefferts, 23(?); Gx. 


11. The Works, etc. (worded like Nos. 9 and 10). 


Small 8vo, pp. 74, lines 648, misnumbered 650, the error beginning with line 
633, which is numbered 635. This is in the main a reissue of the sheets of No. 10, 
with some substituted and some added leaves; in my copy there are two inserts, 
B2 and B4 (pp. 3-4 and 7-8). Following the poem there are an ‘“ Appendix,” 
occupying pp. 75-112, a leaf ““By Authority,” and the Memoirs, pp. 1-132 (the 
sheets being the same as those for No. 10).—Lefferts, 24; Gx. 

(12?) That there was an edition of the fourth book, separate, in 1743, 
contemporaneously with the quarto (in four books) of that year appears probable 
from Pope’s letter of November 3 to Bowyer, the printer: ‘‘I doubt not you’ll 
be upon the watch, or set any other, in case of any piracy of the Dunciad to inform 
me, who shall be ready to persecute. As to the little edition, they have still not 
separated it aright. The second volume must (as the title you'll see implies) 
contain the fourth book as well as the memoirs and index. Pray close your 
account with Mrs. Cooper of the octavos, second volume (no more of which 
should now be sold) and make all that remain correspond with the present 
edition, ready to be republished as we shall find occasion, the two together. 
And let me know when you have vended 500 of the quarto” (Elwin-Courthope, 
Works, IX, 522). None of the editions 1 to 11 contains an index, I think. If we 
may suppose that Pope meant appendix when he wrote index, it is possible that 
No. 11 is the edition referred to in this letter, though it does not look probable 
that the publisher would have let the 1742 title-page remain when he was changing 
other leaves. 
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An edition is mentioned by Lowndes (Bohn, 1869): ‘The New Dunciad: 
etc. London, T. Cooper. 1742. 12mo.’”’ But I think that in reality this is 
the one I have numbered 2; Lowndes calls some other small octavos 12mos. 

The British Museum catalogue, under “‘ Works,” lists three editions, one of 
9 vols., one of 6, and one of 4, all octavos, bearing dates from 1740 to 1753. The 
descriptions are meager, and I cannot tell whether there appears among them any 
edition of the fourth book that I have not listed; after a comparison of the 
list with a similar list in the Lefferts catalogue, I judge there is none. 


As to more specific dates, the statement is repeated in several 
places—Elwin-Courthope, Works, IX, 216; Courthope’s Life of 
Pope, 333; Dictionary of National Biography, XLVI, 120; ete.— 
that No. 1 appeared in March, 1742, but the ultimate authority for 
this assertion I have not succeeded in learning. No. 6 must have 
been issued as early as the first of July; the reference to “‘line 524” 
in Colley Cibber’s A Letter (dated July 7) does not apply to any 
earlier edition that I have seen. No. 11 was probably published 
late in September: Cibber’s A Letter is quoted on one of its inserted 
leaves (p. 7); and Cibber, in Another Occasional Letter, asserts that 
Pope remained quiet through the thirteen months preceding the 
publication of the quarto on October 29, 1743. 

The history of the composition of the fourth book can be made 
out in part at least. In the summer of 1741, later than July 19 and 
earlier than August 12, Pope made a round of visits among his friends, 
taking Warburton with him as his guest. Within this time he was 
persuaded by Warburton to undertake the continuation of the 
Dunciad. Pope entered upon the task reluctantly, but he continued 
at it during the months of August, September, and October, which 
were apparently spent at Twickenham. Late in October he went 
to Bath to stay till Christmas with his good friend Ralph Allen; and 
work on the New Dunciad was continued there. Warburton says, 
in notes to his edition of the Works (1751, small 8vo, IX, 248, 251): 
“He had then [September 20, 1741] communicated his intention to 
the Editor, of adding a fourth book to it”; and, “‘He had concerted 
the plan of the fourth book of the Dunciad with the Editor the summer 
before; and had now [November 22, 1741] written a great part of 
it; which he was willing the Editor should see.’”’ The part played 
by the editor is made clearer by several passages (op. cit., 246-54) 
in Pope’s letters—August 12: “I thank you heartily for your hints; 
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and am afraid if I had any more of them, not on this only, but on 
other subjects, I should break my resolution, and become an author 
anew: nay a new author, and a better than I yet have been; or God 
forbid I should go on jingling only the same bells! ....” Sep- 
tember 20: “If I can prevail on myself to compleat the Dunciad it 
will be published at the same time with a general edition of all my 
Verses (for Poems I will not call them). . . . ;’”’ and November 22, 
after urging Warburton to join him at Mr. Allen’s: “‘ You will owe 
me a real obligation by being made acquainted with the master of 
this house But whether I shall owe you any in contributing 
to make me a scribbler again, I know not.” Long after the fourth 
book had been published, Pope wrote (December 28, 1742): “‘The 
encouragement you gave me to add the fourth book first determin’d 
me to do so; and the approbation you seem’d to give it was what 
singly determined me to print it.”” I have not been able to learn 
just when the book in its earlier state was completed. 

Concerning the earliest combination of the fourth book and the 
first three books into a single poem the authorities are, I think, in 
error. Ever since the appearance of the list in Notes and Queries 
in 1854, the statements made there by Thoms have been accepted 
as representing the facts. These statements are as follows: 


Q. The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq., Vol. I11., Part I., Containing the 
Dunciad now first published according to the Complete Copy found in the 
Year MDCCXLI. London: Printed for R. Dodsley, and sold by T. Cooper, 
1743. Small 8vo. 

The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq., Vol. III., Part II., Containing the 
Dunciad, Book IV [etc., like No. 10 above]. 

This we believe to be the first perfect edition of The Dunciad in Four 
Books. We presume there are impressions bearing date both in 1742 and 
1743. As will be seen in the copy before us, Part II. bears the former date, 
while Part I. is dated in the latter year We may in conclusion 
remark, that the words ‘‘never before printed,” in the title-page, refer to 
the Memoirs of Scriblerus. ° 


As for the publication of the Memoirs, Thoms is wrong, for the 
Memoirs had appeared in the Prose Works folio and quarto of 1741 
and in a 12mo issued by Faulkner in Dublin in 1741. As for the rest, 
Lowndes and Elwin-Courthope repeat Thoms; Lefferts after quoting 
the same two titles adds: “‘This and the preceding form Thoms’ 
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‘Q.’ It is the first complete edition of the four books 
throughout Cibber is enthroned as King instead of Theobald.” 

I expect to show later that the quarto of 1743 is the earliest pub- 
lication of the four books in their complete form. There is good 
reason for believing that no edition of the first three books was 
issued by Dodsley and Cooper in 1742. No one, so far as I can dis- 
cover, has ever seen a copy. Thoms’s assertion is merely an infer- 
ence. There was an edition of 1742, the one published by Lintot 
(Lefferts, 21; unknown to Thoms; I have a copy); but in all prob- 
ability his was the only edition of that year, for the ownership of the 
copyright then rested with him. And as a matter of fact, it is only 
a title edition, a reissue of the sheets of Lintot’s 1741 edition with a 
new title-page. The status of the copyright is made fairly clear by 
the proceedings in Chancery in a lawsuit brought by Pope against 
Lintot, February 16, 1742, in which it is asserted that in 1728 Pope 
sold the copyright of the Dunciad to Gilliver for a term of fourteen 
years, which was to expire December, 1742; and that many years 
later Lintot purchased the copyright of Gilliver, with the concur- 
rence of Pope, Woodfall, and others, for the unexpired term. In 
replying to the suit, Lintot stated that he had printed only one 


edition (the title edition of 1742 was probably issued afterward), 
and that it was printed with the consent of Pope, who had corrected 
the work for this edition; and as proof of Pope’s consent he offered 
this letter of January 31, 1740-41, from the poet to him: 


Sir: I received yours of this last post, but it does not mention one I 
wrote to you some time since which I desired Mr. Cole to deliver to you with 
a state of that affair upon which I troubled you last summer at Mr. Murray’s, 
and as to which I wonder you have given me no answer. I hope Mr. Wright 
has returned you the 50 Books in exchange for yours, as he was directed to 
do some weeks ago. When you purchas’d the shares in the Dunciad, I hope 
Mr. Gilliver delivered you his title under the hands of the lords as well as 
mine to them, of which I wish you would acquaint me, for he told me he could 
not find it, and without it yours would be (I apprehend) insufficient. I am 
your most humble servant, 

A. Pope. 


Please to direct to Twitnam, though I am present at Bath. I will re- 
vise the new edition of the Dunciad or do anything that may be of service to 
you which is not very greatly to my own injury. 
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The promised revision was made, but it was slight, being mainly 
the substitution of Osborn for Chapman in lines 159, 163, and 181 of 
Book II, and the consequent alteration of the note to line 159. On 
December 28 Pope wrote to Warburton: ‘‘ My lawsuit with L[intot] 
is at an end.” Since the end of the copyright and the end of the 
lawsuit both fell in December, 1742 (though the dispute between 
poet and publisher was not yet ended), I think it likely that—not- 
withstanding the numerous editions of the fourth book—Lintot’s 
was the only edition of the first three books in that year. 


II. THE CORONATION OF KING COLLEY 


I have been seeking for a long while to procure information as to 
just when Cibber was promoted to be hero of the Dunciad. Last 
summer when the second portion of the new Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica reached me, I turned first to the article on Pope, but only to 
encounter disappointment. The article is not much more than a 
rearrangement and revision of the one by Professor Minto in the 
ninth edition; nevertheless, one of the additions is a definite pro- 
nouncement on the date of the exchange of Theobald for Cibber: 
“In the edition which appeared in Pope’s Works (1742), he was 
dethroned in favour of Colley Cibber, who had just written his Letter 
from Mr. Cibber to Mr. Pope inquiring into the motives that might 
induce him in his satyrical writings to be so frequently fond of Mr. 
Cibber’s name (1742).”’ The same date is given in the article on 
Cibber: “‘In 1742 Cibber was substituted for Theobald as the hero 
of Pope’s Dunciad’’; but the Britannica itself casts doubt upon this 
assuredness of statement by asserting in the article on Warburton 
that the change was made in the edition of 1743. 

The outlines of the quarrel between Pope and Cibber are well 
known, and need not be more than suggested here. As early as 
1717 Pope was violently offended when Cibber introduced into a 
revival of The Rehearsal an allusion ridiculing Three Hours after 
Marriage, an unsuccessful play in the construction of which Pope 
had had at least a finger. The poet remembered the incident, and 
in the ripeness of time sought revenge by inserting the actor’s name 
in the Dunciad and in other poems, notably the Epistle to Arbuth- 
not. In 1740 Cibber published his Apology for his Life, and again 
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he gave offense to Pope. In the summer of the next year Pope was 
spurred on by Warburton to prepare the New Dunciad, and in it he 
took occasion to make the attack upon Cibber more direct and more 
virulent. 

In the New Dunciad Cibber was only “‘the laureate son” of the 
goddess Dulness, not monarch of the realm; but in the revisions 
and the additions that adorned the numerous editions of the fourth 
book, as it soon came to be called, the way was being made straight 
for the enthronement of King Colley—indeed, the procession of 
those editions constituted a sort of coronation pageant prefatory to 
the grand event. 

Whenever the date of the event is given as 1742, the historian 
derives his authority ultimately, I suspect, from the inference that 
Thoms announced under “‘Q” in his list. This statement I have 
already quoted, questioning its accuracy. Very probably, however, 
““M. Br.” (Margaret Bryant), who revised the Pope article for 
the new Britannica, is directly indebted to the following comment 
in the Elwin-Courthope edition of Pope’s Works (IV, 17-18): 


Pope, in a fury of resentment, determined to avenge himself by dethron- 
ing Theobald, and elevating Cibber to the throne of the Dunces. It may 
easily be believed that Warburton, who doubtless felt some uneasiness from 
the remembrance of his connection with the original hero, encouraged him in 
his new design, which was executed in an edition of the Dunciad inserted 
among the general works of Pope, published by Dodsley and Cooper in 1742. 
In this edition appeared the ‘‘Prolegomena of Ricardus Aristarchus on the 
Hero of the Poem,” and four new Appendices: (1) the ‘Advertisement to 
the First Edition, separate, of the Fourth Book of the Dunciad”; (2) “Of 
the Poet Laureate”; (3) “Advertisement printed in the Journals, 1730”; 
(4) the “ Proclamation deposing Theobald,” which is supposed to have been 
intended for a stroke at the House of Brunswick 

The last stage in the history of the Dunciad, as far as Pope was 
concerned, was the publication of the edition of 1743 under the editorship of 
Warburton. “A project has risen in my mind,’’ writes Pope to his friend on 
the 27th of November, 1742, “‘to make you in some measure the editor of the 
new edition of the Dunciad, if you have no scruple to owning some of 
the graver notes, which are now added to those of Dr. Arbuthnot.” It would 
appear that these “‘graver notes,” written by Pope and signed by Warburton, 
were those which were added to the first three books, for we find from Pope’s 
letter of 28th December, 1742, what we should have inferred from internal 
evidence, that many of the notes on the fourth book had been really written by 
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Warburton. “I am willing,” says Pope to the latter, ‘to conclude our whole 
account of the Dunces at last, and therefore stayed till it was finished. The 
encouragement you gave me to add the Fourth Book first determined me 
to do so, and the approbation you seemed to give it was what singly deter- 
mined me to print it. Since that, your Notes, and your Discourse in the 
name of Aristarchus, have given its last finishings and ornaments.” As the 
notes to the Fourth Book, in the edition of 1743, are almost identical with 
those in the edition of 1742, we may conclude that Warburton was the actual 
writer of all those to which in the edition of 1751 he attaches the initial 
“W.” To the edition of 1743 was prefixed the “Advertisement to the 
Reader,” now printed in the Appendices, and the poem was followed by the 
Appendices inserted in the edition of 1742 and by the “ Declaration” before 
John Barber, Mayor. 

This editor writes as if he had before him a copy of an edition of 
the first three books of the Dunciad published by Dodsley and 
Cooper in 1742, but I suspect he is relying upon the statement of 
Thoms. I have stated at length my reasons for disbelief in the 
existence of any such edition. 

To prove that Cibber was enthroned first in 1743 I have still some 
other evidence to offer. That 1743 was the year of elevation is 
asserted by two of Pope’s biographers, Carruthers in 1857 and 
Stephen in 1880; and by R. W. Lowe in his edition of Cibber’s 
Apology in 1889; but none of these writers refers to the foundation 


upon which his statement rests. Courthope in his Life of Pope, 
1889, does not mention the date. The information I present is to 
be found in the Dunciad itself, in Pope’s letters, and in the two letters 
of Cibber. 


The Dodsley and Cooper octavo of the fourth book, separate, 
which I have numbered 11, contains an “Appendix” which omits 
some of the matters included in the “ Appendix”’ of No. 9, and adds 
others. Two of the additions offer some information here. The 
first is the proclamation ‘‘By Authority” (p. 113, unnumbered), in 
which occurs this sentence: ‘We have ordered [Theobald] utterly 
to vanish and evaporate out of this work: and do declare the said 
Throne of Poesy from henceforth to be abdicated and vacant, unless 
duly and lawfully supplied by the Laureate [Cibber] himself.” This 
statement I taketo mean, not that Pope has already substituted Cibber 
for Theobald throughout the poem, but only that he meditates, 
or has about decided upon, doing so. The other addition is the 
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author’s “Declaration” in revised form. Since 1735 this declaration 
had stated that the poem contained 1,012 lines; the revision of No. 
11 gives the number as “‘one thousand six hundred and fifty verses.” 
This number, however, does not fit any edition or combination of 
editions that I have seen. From 1735 (Gilliver’s undated small 
octavo) to 1742 (Lintot’s edition) the first three books contained 
1,016 lines. Edition No. 11 of the fourth book contains 648 lines. 
These two numbers added together make a total of 1,664. I believe 
the 1,650 of the “Declaration” is an error for 1,664, and I have a 
theory to account for the discrepancy, but it need not be stated now. 
At any rate, the 1,650 would be far from including the fourth book 
with 648 lines (or even in its earliest shape with 618 lines) and the 
revised form of the first three books after Cibber has been substi- 
tuted for Theobald, when their total number ran from 1,016 lines 
up to 1,098. 

The information afforded by Pope’s letters is not free from 
ambiguity, caused in part by statements which were perfectly clear 
to the correspondents but which are too much abbreviated for us, 
and in part by Pope’s delightfully parsimonious bad habit of writing 
letters on whatever scraps of paper he had in hand—“ paper-sparing 
Pope”’—thus rendering it difficult for his editors to be sure to which 
letter a particular scrap belongs. Quotations from two letters have 
been given above. The project that “‘has risen in’’ Pope’s mind by 
November 27, 1742, to make Warburton the editor of a new edition 
appears to me to refer forward, not backward. In the second letter 
(December 28, 1742—which, by the way, is slightly misquoted by 
the writer of the extract above) the mention of Warburton’s “ Dis- 
course in the name of Aristarchus”’ looks dubious, because “ Ricardus 
Aristarchus of the Hero of the Poem” belongs to the Dunciad in 
its final shape, with Cibber as the hero; but it is reasonably sure that 
Pope is thanking Warburton for the manuscript of the piece; for 
a statement that the editors decided belongs to this letter occurs at 
the end, ‘the edition in quarto of the Dunciad is half printed.” 
January 18, 1743, he had “delayed a while longer the publication of 
the Dunciad.”” March 24 he wrote: ‘When the Dunciad may be 
published I know not,” but the delay, caused by the still-continued 
dispute with Lintot over the copyright of the first three books, was 
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not displeasing to him. And October 7 he wrote: “The Dunciad 
I have ordered to be advertised in quarto.” 

Three or four statements in Cibber’s two pamphlets, A Letter 
and Another Occasional Letter, are more nearly decisive. When the 
aged but sprightly playwright finally lifted in 1742 the gauntlet 
the poet had thrown down, he declared himself enlisted for the war, 
whether it should take all summer or considerably longer: ‘ While 
I have Life, or am able to set Pen to Paper, I will now, Sir, have the 
last Word with you” (A Letter, p. 8). This was July 7, 1742. The 
derision caused by the defiance would furnish us amusing comment, 
but it is not the story at present. Eighteen months later Pope 
learned—not without considerable dread, one conceives—of a second 
letter preparing, and communicated the news to Warburton, Jan- 
uary 12, 1744: “TI am told the Laureat is going to publish a very 
abusive pamphlet.’”’ His means of securing information must have 
been swift, for just a few days later the Laureate’s pamphlet, Another 
Occasional Letter, came from the press. Its author wrote: 


Where ever I come then, they say, that this new Edition, this Da capo of 
your Dunciad, which like a Song in an Opera, only ends with the Repetition 
of the same Strain it set out with [p. 5] At last, ’tis true, in meer 
Sport for others, rather than from the least Tincture of Concern for my self, 
I was inticed to be a little wanton, not to say waggish, with your Character 
{in A Letter]; by which having (you know) got the strong Laugh on my Side, 
I doubt I have so offended the Gravity, and Greatness of your Soul, that to 
secure your more ample Revenge, you have prudently taken the full Term of 
thirteen Months Consideration, before you would pour it, upon me! But 
at last, it seems, we have it, and now Souse! out comes your old Dunciad, in a 
new Dress, like fresh Gold, upon stale Ginger-bread, sold out, in Penny- 
worth’s of shining King Colley, crown’d the Hero of Immortal Stupidity! 
[p. 8]. 


The middle section of the three in which the pamphlet is arranged 
has the heading ‘“‘To the Supposed Author of the Preface to Mr. 
Pope’s last Edition of his Dunciad, in Quarto, publish’d October 
the 29th, 1743” (p. 20). In this section a sentence is quoted from 
Warburton’s “Aristarchus”’: 


“Tt happen’d, that just at that Juncture was publish’d a ridiculous Book 
against him, full of personal Reflexions.’’ (By what follows, I presume you 
mean, my first Letter to him of July the 7th 1742) “which furnish’d him, 
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with a lucky Opportunity of improving this Poem, by giving it, the only 
thing it wanted” (Gall! you could not mean, I dare say! No, it could be only, 
as you say) “‘A MORE CONSIDERABLE Hero. He was always sensible of its 
Defect, in that particular, and owned he had let it pass, with the Hero it had, 
purely for want of a better; not entertaining the least Expectation that such 
a one was reserv’d for this Post, as has since obtain’d the Laurel.” 


Here are two precise statements: the quarto was published 
October 29, 1743; and through the thirteen months immediately 
preceding, Pope had remained quiet. If the edition of the fourth 
book numbered 11 in my list was Pope’s last contribution before the 
quarto, it appeared, then, late in September, 1742, a date which is 
probably correct. From Pope’s letter to Bowyer November 3, 1743, 
quoted above, we may conclude that the small octavo edition of 
1743—meant to be contemporaneous with the quarto—appeared 
either October 29 or, more likely, two or three days later. The 
quarto of 1743, then, was the first edition of the Dunciad in its final 
shape, the first, that is, in which the hero of the poem is Cibber, 
‘shining King Colley, crowned the Hero of Immortal Stupidity.” 


III. TWO UNDATED EDITIONS 


The two undated editions of the Dunciad are a folio and a small 
octavo. The folio has a half-title, but no title-page; it is bound 
separately, but was evidently intended to be included with other 
pieces in an edition of Pope’s Poems. It is rarely to be met with, and 
is infrequently mentioned in discussions of the Dunciad. The only 
bibliographical notice of it that I know is in Colonel Grant’s supple- 
mentary list in the fourth volume (p. 311) of the Elwin-Courthope 
Works, where the half-title is quoted. The description there is 
accurate in the main, but Colonel Grant erred, of course, in saying in 
his last paragraph that there was no quarto in 1729; and though the 
edition is correctly printed, the list of “‘ Errata’ at the end makes two 
references to the Dunciad. Only by indirection is a date hinted at. 

I have once or twice seen 1732 or 1733 suggested as the year of 
issue, but either date is manifestly wrong. The evidences briefly 
stated so far as I know them are: (a) events of 1733 are mentioned 
in the notes (pp. 192, 196); (b) Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare 
is referred to as published, and his edition was issued January 24, 
1734, whereupon both he and it were ridiculed by Mallet in a poem 
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(republished) on ‘ Verbal Criticism,” of which twelve lines are quoted 
in the folio (p. 99); (c) “Variations” of the fifth edition of Epistles 
II and III of the Essay on Man are quoted in the notes at the end; 
(d) there are notes to the “Epistle to Arbuthnot” (which had pre- 
viously been published), and this epistle, though the first edition is 
dated 1734 on the title-page, was entered in the Stationers’ Register 
January 2, 1734-35; (e) the folio in the Lefferts collection (the 
British Museum also has a copy) is almost exactly the same as this— 
they are two varieties of the same edition, I think—and it bears 
1735 on the title-page; (f) finally, if I may rely on a comparison I 
was able to make cursorily in October, 1908, the Dunciad in Volume 
II of the quarto Works of 1735 and this folio are from the same 
setting of type, the forms of the folio being rearranged to fit a quarto 
page, and certain slight changes being introduced. 

The folio was set up from a copy of the Gilliver 1729 octavo 
“Second Edition” revised by the author. The copy used was one 
with the original leaf P3 (pp. 109-10), for the octavo’s omission of 
the line of a French note is repeated by the folio. The revisions were 
numerous, but were not of capital importance. Two lines of the 
octavo (III, 209-10) were omitted from the folio. There was some 
shifting of names of persons: B—y (folio II, 197) took Welsted’s 
place; Welsted (II, 199) took Oldmixon’s; Oldmixon (II, 271) took 
Dennis’; Arnall (II, 293) took Welsted’s; Goode’s name (III, 147) 
is printed in full; the initial P—(II, 283) appeared instead of **; 
Morris (III, 162) replaced Durgen; ete. Besides the changes in the 
notes needed to suit them to the altered verses, numerous others 
were made. Some notes, e.g., were lengthened—a paragraph of 
fifteen lines was added to the note toI, 179. An epigram upon Cibber 
was added to a note on III, 317. The most important change was 
the addition of a new note at the very beginning of the notes (p. 81), 
commencing, “This poem was writ in 1727,” and going on to recount 
the number of early editions and the incident of the presentation 
of the 1729 quarto to King George. In the “Prolegomena” a 
quotation from Thomson’s Seasons was inserted. By the shifting 
of an exponent letter, a note on “Sawney”’ was made to refer to a 
quotation from Dennis (p. 66); this error has continued on down 
into the Elwin-Courthope edition (Vol. IV, 58, n. 2.) 
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The folio is adorned with plates designed by William Kent, more 
famous as a landscape gardener than as painter or architect. 

The undated small octavo is number “L” of Thoms’s list (it is 
in Lowndes and B.M.; and is Leffert’s 13; and G.C., 34). There 
are copies with the owl frontispiece, and others with the ass; I have 
a copy of each of these, and a third copy not precisely like either. 
The edition has usually been assigned to the year 1733; Thoms says, 
“not earlier than 1733”’; Lowndes suggests 1733; and B.M. and 
G.C. add to their descriptions 1733 in square brackets. Colonel 
Grant thought the folio “probably earlier” than the small octavo. 
My present opinion is that the two editions (and the quarto Works) 
were issued almost simultaneously, in conformity with a custom of 
the time. 

One very good reason for thinking the octavo slightly subsequent 
to the folio is that four lines were added to the poem: the folio lines 
I, 250-56 (unchanged from the 1729 “Second Edition”), were revised 
to be I, 250-60, of this octavo. Another is that in the octavo’s list 
of books “‘ After the Dunciad, 1728,” two books printed in 1733 were 
added to the folio list. The ass plate of the octavo is like that of 
the quarto of 1729—unlike that in the folio, then. 

The octavo, like the folio, was set up from a revision of the 1729 
“Second Edition,”’ but not, I think, from the identical copy. Its 
errors substantiate this assertion. Some of the errors not made by 
the folio may be pointed out. In Book II this octavo follows the 
1729 octavo in misnumbering as 210 the note to line 110. In Book 
III all the notes from 222 to 254 are misnumbered by two lines too 
much; two lines of the poem of 1729 (lines 209-10) were omitted 
in 1735, but the typesetter did not alter the numbering of the 1729 
notes to correspond. The numbering of the verses is wrong from 
line 253 to the end of the book: line 252 (it was 254 in 1729) is 
the last line on p. 159 of the 1729 “Second Edition”; when the 
compositor turned the leaf over he thoughtlessly followed his copy 
exactly and gave the next line (253) the number (255) it had 
correctly in his “‘copy,”’ and he continued his error to the end, 
so that while both verses and notes are numbered to correspond 
to each other from III, 255, on, both are wrong for this undated 
octavo. 
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The folio and the octavo agree together in much as opposed to 
the 1729 “Second Edition,” but they also vary the one from the 
other in many places. The small octavo is nearer to the “Second 
Edition” than is the folio in some places; e.g., in the notes to I, 102 
and 103, 106; II, 66, 367; and III, 146 (first note). The small 
octavo omits the epigram on Theobald in the folio (I, 164) and its 
predecessor, and the note on “‘Lady Mary’s” given in the folio (II, 
128) but not in the edition of 1729. In place of the initial P— of the 
folio (II, 283) the octavo reverts to the anonymity of a star. The 
octavo is the first edition to print a long note (45 lines) on Bentley 
(II, 197); the folio used only the two letters B—y, and made no 
note. The octavo aiters the verse of I, 250-60, and, of course, the 
notes are consequently unlike those in the folio. 

The most interesting disagreement concerns a point which has 
aroused considerable discussion (in Notes and Queries, for instance) 
and which has been rolled under the tongue by inimical critics eager 
to show that the great ‘‘moral”’ poet was overfond of lying. I have 
mentioned above the placing of new matter at the very beginning 
of the notes of the folio (p. 81). It is, with two exceptions, printed 
in precisely the same words at the beginning of the notes (p. 66) of 
the octavo. One of the differences is inconsequential—“ Sir Robert 
Walpole” for “Sir R. Walpole’”—the other is not. In the octavo 
the first line of the note is: ‘‘This Poem was writ in 1726”’—instead 
of 1727, as in the folio. I think it in the highest degree probable 
that the “6” is merely a printer’s blunder. Nevertheless, good 
white paper has been wasted in the exposure of Pope’s turpitude in 
thus trying to deceive the public with a note that gives a false date. 
Both the title-page of the undated octavo and the half-title of the 
folio carry the legend ‘“ Written in the Year 1727.” 

It has seemed well to be thus full in the comment upon the un- 
dated octavo because it first contains about all the materials of the 
Dunciad in the condition (though not in the sequence) in whith they 
were to remain until the great revision of 1743. In the next year 
after its publication one change was made. Pope had by then been 
reconciled to his old-time colaborer Broome; and to please him he 
caused the leaf O7 (pp. 221-22) to be canceled and a new-printed 
leaf inserted on the stub. In the following letters he explains himself: 
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[November 18, 1735] . . . . I would add another instance of it [my 
regard for you], by changing that verse in the Dunciad thus: 


Hibernian politics, O Swift, thy fate, 
And Pope’s, nine years to comment and translate. 


I have therefore sent you my second volume [quarto ?] without that poem 
till it is so altered in the next edition. 

{January 12, 1736] . . . . I had also a mind not to write to you till I 
could perform my promise of altering the line in the Dunciad. I have pre- 
vailed with much ado to cancel an impression of a thousand leaves to insert 
that alteration, which I have seen done, and I will in a week send you the 
small edition of my works, where you will find it done, by your carrier, when 
I find the direction whither to direct the books, which I have mislaid. In 
the meantime, I enclose the leaf. You will observe I have omitted the note 
as well as the verse, and again told them I translated but half the Odyssey. 

{March 25, 1736] I have been a good while a little surprised, and some- 
what in pain, at not having heard from you, after I had sent you what I 
thought you could not but take kindly, a sacrifice of that leaf in a whole 
edition of the Dunciad, which alone you could be displeased with. 


One of the main factors in leading students to assign these two 
undated editions to some year preceding 1735 is, I imagine, the 
absence of any edition bearing date from 1730 to 1734. The War 
of the Dunces went forward merrily, as the pamphlets of the half- 


decade show. And it is hard to understand why there should have 
been no edition of the Dunciad printed then, whereas so many had 
appeared in 1728 and in 1729 and so many more were to appear in 
1735-36. The poet’s interest in the Essay on Man accounts for the 
matter so far as he was concerned, perhaps, but not as concerns 
the publisher. 


IV. SOME UNNOTED VARIANTS 


None of the lists of the editions of the Dunciad makes mention of 
the quarto Works of Pope in two volumes dated Vol I, 1717, and Vol. 
II, 1735, though the second volume contains the Dunciad. The 
edition is well known, and its Dunciad is made up in a form unlike 
that of other editions except the folio. I cannot account for its 
general omission. 

In 1736 an edition of Pope’s Works in three volumes duodecimo 
was published by Faulkner (Printed, London; reprinted, by and 
for G. Faulkner, etc.: Dublin, 1736’’). It is listed under “ Works” 
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in the British Museum catalogue, but it is not described, so that 
I am not certain it contains a Dunciad; but Faulkner issued a Dun- 
ciad in 1728 and another in 1729, and it is probable that one appears 
in this three-volume edition of the Works. 

In 1736, again, an edition of Pope’s Works (Vols. I-IV in 1736; 
and Vols. V and VI in 1737, with the imprint of J. Roberts) was 
issued by a group of London publishers—Lintot, Gilliver, Clarke, 
and Roberts—in six volumes, small octavo. The Dunciad is Vol. 
IV of the set: for a description of it see ‘‘N”’ in Thoms’s list. I have 
two copies of this fourth volume that are printed from totally differ- 
ent settings of type, as may easily be seen by observing how the 
letters fall one under another on the page. On the title-pages 
the only difference I have detected is a comma; one copy prints 
the names of the publishers “‘L. Gilliver, and J. Clarke,” the other 
“L,. Gilliver and J. Clarke.”” The comma edition misnumbers pages 
31, 144, and 218, as 13, 244, and 118. One copy trails the other not 
only page by page, but line by line, words being broken into syllables 
at exactly the same places. What puzzles me is, why should there 
have been two settings of type? It looks probable that if the whole 
of an edition was sold off and another demanded all in the year 1736, 
some indication of the fact would have been made on the title-page. 
This edition contributed something more toward obscuring the year 
of the first appearance of the Dunciad. The quarto of 1729 began 
its Appendix with “Preface prefix’d to the five first imperfect Edi- 
tions of the Dunciad, printed at Dublin and London, in Octavo and 
Duod.” The Gilliver and Clarke 1736 edition reprints these words 
(p. 3), but affixes to them the date “1727.” The first note to the 
poem repeats the date 1726 as the year of composition, and mentions 
a “4to 1728.”’ All of these changes I incline to attribute to the pub- 
lisher rather than to Pope.himself. 

The importance of Bishop Warburton’s edition of Pope’s Works 
in 1751 is well understood. Not only is it frequently quoted as an 
authority, but scholars have made use of the fact that the Bishop 
indicated which of the notes (to the Dunciad, say) were of his com- 
position by signing an initial W to them. I do not recall that any 
commentator has made the slightest intimation that there were two 
editions of that year; yet such was the case. And since the two are 
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different, it is important that the existence of the second edition 
should be known. One is a large octavo, the other a small one. 
The printed portions of the pages are of different sizes, being 63 
inches by 33 in the large, and 52 by 3 in the small edition (Vol. V, p. v 
of each). The differences are in part indicated by the small octavo; 
it reprints at the beginning of Vol. I the “Advertisement to the 
Large Octavo Edition,” and follows it with this note in italics (p. xi): 
“N.B. This Edition of Mr. Pope’s Works is printed verbatim from 
the large Octavo; with all his notes, and a select number of the 
Editor’s.”. The Dunciad is Vol. V in each set. In the large octavo 
it occupies a table of contents and a list of errata (one leaf, unnum- 
bered), pp. i-Ixiii, 64-323, and two indexes (13 pp. unnumbered, 
though in consecutive signatures); in the small octavo, a table of 
contents and a blank page (one leaf, unnumbered), pp. i-lv, one page 
unnumbered, pp. 1-253, two indexes and a page of errata (16 pp. 
unnumbered, but with consecutive signatures). The poem occupies 
pp. 65-299 of the large edition, and pp. 3-230 of the small one. The 
small octavo omits Warburton’s notes to the following lines: I, 1, 
7, 16, 23, 33, 37, 40, 45, 113, 178-79; II, 258, 405; III, 15; IV, 27, 
39, 73, 86, 175, 214, 241-42, 255-71, 286, 288, 348, 465-68, 472, 517, 
518, 544, 643. The two editions vary in their notes to these lines: 
I, 42; II, 286; III, 173; IV, 132, 198, 506, 647. The small octavo 
is the source for the 1753 edition in: I, 42; IV, 132 (almost). The 
large edition is followed by that of 1753 in: II, 286; III, 173; IV, 
198, 506, 517, 647. In the large octavo the authorship of most of 
the notes is indicated; in the small edition that of very few. 
R. H. Grirritu 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





SIDNEY’S ARCADIA AND THE TRYALL OF CHEVALRY 


Among the many plays drawing their plots in part at least from 
Arcadia I have not seen mentioned The Tryall of Chevalry, published 
in 1605. The play follows pretty closely two episodes of Sidney’s 
romance, though in binding these episodes together the dramatist 
has made use of a setting and an enveloping action which have to a 
certain extent disguised the relation. In The Tryall of Chevalry 
Navarre and Lewis of France are met for battle. Each has in camp 
with him a son and a daughter, and the proposal of the young men 
that there be two marriages instead of a battle brings a truce. Here- 
after we have the political intrigues of a rather weak Machiavellian, 
Rodorick, and for comic relief the rivalry of two clownish soldiers 
for the hand of a lady’s maid, but the interest centers in the two 
royal love affairs—both drawn from Arcadia. 

The story of Philip and Bellamira in The Tryall of Chevalry 
follows that of Argalus and Parthenia to the time of their marriage 
(Arcadia, ed. Baker, pp. 22-32, 35-37). The common details, 
reduced to their briefest terms, are these. The betrothal of a young 
girl to the lover of her choice rouses the bitter enmity of a former 
lover who feels that he has some claim to her. The rejected lover, 
contriving to gain access to the girl, takes his revenge by disfiguring 
her face with a poison which produces the effect of leprosy. Dema- 
goras of Arcadia, banished from Lacedemon for his crime, becomes 
chief of the Helots in revolt against his country, while Bourbon in 
The Tryall of Chevalry deserts Navarre for the king of France and 
becomes the leading spirit in the renewal of hostilities. The romance 
and play then continue with the same details and in the same order 
—the meeting between the accepted lover and his disfigured mistress; 
his failure to recognize her; his momentary recoil as the truth is 
forced upon him; the triumph of his love, with his determination 
to marry the girl for her inward worth; her refusal and declaration of 
her unworthiness; her fleeing at night from her lover, who is delaying 
vengeance only to persuade her to an immediate marriage; the lover’s 
penetration, alone and disguised, into the enemy’s camp, where he 
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revenges himself on the poisoner in the man’s own tent and with 
his followers at hand. The dramatist in dealing with these inci- 
dents often develops or expands but actually changes little. In 
Arcadia Argalus is kept prisoner for some time, but finally is rescued; 
in The Tryall of Chevalry Philip is immediately succored by his 
friends. The battle in which the Arcadians rescue Argalus and his 
friend from the Helots, and the battle between France and Navarre, 
with the stress laid in each case on the few brilliant young warriors 
as the deciding factor in the struggle, show the same spirit and tone. 
Parthenia in her wanderings has meanwhile encountered Helen, 
Queen of Corinth, and is sent by her to a physician who effects a cure. 
In the play, Bellamira, who appears wandering in a forest, is led 
away by her lover’s sister Katharine to a hermit skilled in physic, 
and he removes the leprous spots. The lovers in each case are of 
course happily united, and the marriage proceeds. 

The entanglements in the second love affair of the play, that of 
Ferdinand and Katharine complicated by the girl’s infatuation for 
Pembrooke, are largely drawn from Arcadia, pp. 49-54, where the 
story is told of Helen’s love for Amphialus and her scorn of her lover 
Philoxenus. Here, as in the first episode cited, Katharine corre- 
sponds to Helen. In both accounts a noble youth, vowed to a 


romantic friendship with a youth of another kingdom, induces the 
friend to woo an indifferent mistress in his behalf. 
a violent passion for the emissary as he pours out his praise of the 


The girl conceives 


1 Though it has not seemed worth while to make an exhaustive list of verbal parallels, 
I may point out one or two of the most striking, which are to be found in the treatment 
of these details. 


ARCADIA 


[Argalus] . .. » her face, when it was 
fairest, had been but a marshal to lodge 
the love of her in his mind, which now was 
so well placed that it needed no further 
help of any outward harbinger; beseech- 
ing her, even with tears, to know that his 
love was not so superficial as to go no 
further than the skin"’ (p. 25). 


[Parthenia] ‘If I were princess of the 
whole world, and had, withal, all the bless- 
ings that ever the world brought forth, I 
should not make delay to lay myself and 
them under your feet’’ (p. 26). 


TRYALL OF CHEVALRY 
[Philip] ““ Thy face to me was but a Mar- 
{e]s(cJhall 
To lodge thy sacred person in my mind, 
Which long agoe is surely chambred there. 
And now what needs an outward Har- 
binger ? 
I doe affect, not superficially: 
My love extendeth further than the skin.”’ 
(Act IT) 
[Bellamira] ‘‘Though I were Empresse 
of the spacious world 
Ide lay my selfe and kingdome at thy 
feet.” (Act IT) 
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lover, but when she betrays the fact to him, he rebuffs her angrily 
and departs. The lover, impatient to know how his friend’s suit 
has sped, seeks his mistress out, only to find her doting upon a picture 
of his friend but cold to him.! He concludes that his friend has 
played him false, and sets out to pay the score. The girl in alarm 
sends some one after him to watch his movements and bring her 
tidings. The lover challenges his friend but refuses to explain his 
action. The friend repeatedly declines to fight, and even when 
goaded by the names of coward and traitor, will not strike until he 
is forced to defend himself. It is only when the lover, overpowered, 
is at the point of death that he discloses to the friend his grievance. 
Here the two stories diverge. In Arcadia, the lover is actually slain, 
and Helen’s unswerving love for the friend Amphialus proves fruit- 
less. In the play, both men are apparently slain but both survive. 
Pembrooke, disguised by the armor which he wears, encounters 
Katharine lamenting his death, and is able by his eloquent praise 
of his friend to convert her from love for himself to love for the virtues 
of the supposedly dead Ferdinand, who returns in time for all to end 
happily.” 

In connection with the relationship between Arcadia and The 
Tryall of Chevalry, some interest attaches to Jack Drum’s Enter- 


tainment, supposedly written by Marston about 1600. The author 
of Jack Drum borrows loosely from these same episodes of the 
romance for two important parts of the action. The Parthenia 
story appears in the play* in Mammon’s attempt to destroy Pasquil, 
the favored suitor of Katherine, his poisoning her face with oil of 


1In this episode, also, there are a few verbal parallels. For example: 
ARCADIA TRYALL OF CHEVALRY 
“I told him that I would hear him more “Speake then for Pembrooke as he did 
willingly if he would speak for Amphialus for you.”’ (Act I) 
as well as Amphialus had done for him”’ 
(p. 53). 


2 The scene in the play (Act IV) in which Pembrooke, having erected a shrine in 
honor of Ferdinand, with the prince’s picture on it, forces all comers at the peint of the 
lance to acknowledge Ferdinand the ‘‘faythfulst Lover and most valyant Knight" and 
to hang their shields as trophies on the shrine, may have been suggested by the story in 
Arcadia (pp. 75 ff.) of how Phalantus maintained the supremacy of Artesia’s beauty by 
overcoming all who accepted his challenge and forcing them to surrender the pictures of 
their mistresses as trophies. Such a knightly custom, however, is usual enough in 
romance. 

* Professor Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, I, 413, traces the poison episode of Jack 
Drum to The Tryall of Chevalry. 
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toads, her flight, her final cure at the hands of one skilled in the use 
of herbs, and her reunion with Pasquil. The story of Helen seems 
to find an echo in the love affairs of Camelia of Jack Drum, though 
the treatment is very different. After spurning her old lover Bra- 
bant Junior, Camelia becomes infatuated with his friend Planet. 
Brabant believes Planet false to their friendship and orders a page 
to shoot him. He finds afterward that Planet has been entirely 
loyal. Planet, however, has not been slain. The Tryall of Chevalry 
and Jack Drum’s Entertainment may be related. The two dramatists 
in using the same episodes from Arcadia have made somewhat the 
same changes by way of avoiding the tragic. In both plays the 
friend apparently slain by the jealous lover comes back to life, and 
the girl who corresponds to the steadfast Helen proves wavering 
in her love, the fickleness of Camelia in Jack Drum furnishing part 
of the comic interest._ Whatever the relationship of the plays, 


however, both dramatists certainly went directly to Arcadia, for 
while of the two plays The Tryall of Chevalry is much closer to the 
romance, there are details of the Parthenia story omitted in The 
Tryall of Chevalry which occur in Jack Drum. Thus Demagoras, 
the rejected suitor of Arcadia, is “‘a man mighty in riches and power, 
and proud thereof,’’ who attempts to make away with his successful 


rival before poisoning the girl. These features are lacking in The 
Tryall of Chevalry, but they account for the portrayal of the unsuc- 
cessful suitor in Jack Drum as a wealthy usurer and for his attempt 
to have Pasquil slain before he takes vengeance on Katherine. 
Ordinarily, where two dramatists used the same borrowed incidents 
we should expect the one who handles them more loosely to be 

1 Besides the use of the same incidents from Arcadia and of rivalry for the hand of 


a lady’s maid as the comic subplot, I have noted only one parallel between the two plays, 
and that may be the result of a similar situation that is conventional. 


TRYALL OF CHEVALRY 

“This should be that unlucky fatall place 

Where causlesse hate drew bloud from 
Ferdinand. 

Behold the grasse: a purple register 

Still blusheth in remembrance of our fight. 

Why wither not these trees, those herbs 
and plants? 

And every neighbour branch droup out 
their grief ? 

Poore soules, they do, and have wept out 
their sap." (Act III) 


Jack Drum 
“Was this the place 
Which the faire bodie of my Pasquil prest, 
When he lay murdred? See, the droop- 
ing grasse 
Hangs downe his mourning head, and 
seemes to say, 
This was the fatall place, where Pasquil 
lay."’ (Act ITI) 
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attempting fresh variations on an old theme and so to be the later; 
but Marston handles all his material very loosely. There seems to 
be little in the plays to determine the question of priority.! 

Koeppel has pointed out a connection between The Tryall of 
Chevalry and The Gentleman Usher. In Chapman’s play the girl 
poisons her own face in order to avoid an unwelcome suitor. The 
lover declares that the loss of her beauty is no bar to his love, but 
the girl protests her unworthiness. She is cured by a skilful physi- 
cian. The incident was almost certainly suggested by Arcadia or 
The Tryall of Chevalry. Thus we have a group of three plays belong- 
ing to the end of Elizabeth’s reign that are to be added to the already 
extensive list of plays in which may be traced the influence on the 
drama of Sidney’s popular romance. It was probably the anony- 
mous author of The Tryall of Chevalry—apparently the first dramatist 
to follow Sidney closely—who attracted Marston and Chapman to 
the motive of poisoning a heroine’s face to destroy her beauty. 


C. R. BAasKERVILL 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 The Tryall of Chevalry is thought to have been written before 1600, though on the 
title-page of 1605 it is declared to have been lately acted by the Earl of Darby's servants. 
Bullen suggests that the play may be the same as Chettle and Wentworth Smith's Love 
Parts Friendship, of 1602 (Old Plays, III, 263). More often its identity with the Hens- 
lowe play Burbon, 1597, has been suggested. Cf. Fleay, Drama, II, 318 f.; Greg, Hens- 
lowe’s Diary, II, 187, 221, 231. 











ON THE DATE OF CHAUCER’S ASTROLABE 


The date named in the two examples quoted below from Part II 
of Chaucer’s Treatise on the Astrolabe, has generally been accepted as 
evidence that Chaucer wrote his treatise in 1391.1. He says: 


Ensample as thus; the yeer of oure lord 1391, the 12 day of March at 
midday, I wolde knowe the degree of the sonne. I soughte in the bak-half 
of myn Astrolabie, and fond the cercle of the dayes, etc.? 

Ensample as thus: the yeer of oure lord 1391, the 12 day of March, I wold 
knowe the tyd of the day. I took the altitude of my sonne, and fond, etc.’ 


Chaucer’s language, as Morley pointed out, obviously refers to a date 
in the past,‘ and proves that this portion of the Astrolabe was written 
after March 12, 1391. Unless some other motive can be pointed out 
for Chaucer’s selection of this particular year, it seems legitimate tc 
infer that the March 12 immediately preceding the date at which he 
was writing was March 12, 1391.5 We must observe, however, that 


1 See, in addition to the references given by Miss Hammond, Chaucer, 360, the follow- 
ing: Skeat, Student’s Chaucer, xv; Pollard, Chaucer Primer, 59; Pollard, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (11 ed.), VI, 16; Emerson, Poems of Chaucer, xxvii; Ward, Chaucer, 107; etc. 
The only variations I have found from the date 1391 are those of Liddell, who assigns the 
work to “‘a late period of Chaucer's life’’ (Globe Chaucer, liii) and Pollard, who says “‘in 
or soon after 1391" (Enc. Brit., loc. cit.). See, however, Wordsworth’s remark quoted 
below, note 1, p. 204. 

2 Part II, sec. 1, ll. 4 ff. 

* Part II, sec. 3, ll. 10 ff. 


4 Professor Skeat, after quoting Morley’s observation that Chaucer's language pre- 
cludes a date in the future, says: ‘‘Similarly, the expression ‘I wolde knowe’, in the former 
case, precludes a date in the past; and hence we are driven to conclude that the date 
refers to time present’’ (Ozford Chaucer, III, lxiv, n.). This argument I am unable to 
understand, especially as a few lines farther on Chaucer speaks of ‘“‘the same night 
folwing.”"’ My attention was particularly drawn to this point by Professor Manly, who 
has also furnished me with other helpful suggestions in connection with this article. 


5 There is always the possibility in cases of this kind that a date may have been 
chosen, not from the calendar of the current year, but from that of some other year, in 
order to obtain an example free from complexities of calculation. In the case of the 
examples we are considering it is easy to see why Chaucer selected such dates*as March 12 
and December 13 (Part II, sec. 1, 1. 12). On these days the sun was in the first degrees 
of Aries and Capricorn, respectively (see context, and Skeat’s footnote). But there is no 
apparent reason why Chaucer need have assigned these dates to a particular year. In 
fact it seems clear from the example that follows directly after the first of the two quoted 
above, that any year would have served his purpose, for he says: ‘‘ Another day, I wolde 
knowe the degree of my sonne, and this was at midday in the 13 day of Decembre; I 
fond,” etc. Since he does not assign this day to a definite year it would appear that the 
year was not material to the calculation. And if the year is immaterial for this example 
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this date would be, according to our reckoning, March 12, 1392. 
If, therefore, we accept this allusion as evidence of the date of the 
treatise, we ought to assign it to the year 1392, not 1391.1 

We are not justified, however, in assuming that Chaucer began 
his treatise in 1392, for it is by no means certain that he worked on 
it continuously. It is not without interest, therefore, to note that we 
have another piece of evidence which gives us a terminus a quo for the 
whole work. Chaucer says in his prologue that Part III of his 
treatise is to contain tables of longitudes and latitudes “and many 
another notable conclusioun, after the kalendres of the reverent 
clerkes, frere I. Somer and frere N. Lenne.” Now Nicholas of 
Lynne’s calendar, as he himself tells us in the preface to his work, 
was composed in 1386: 


—ad peticionem et complacenciam illustrissimi principis domini Johannis, 
regis Castelle et Legionis, et ducis Lancastrie presens kalendarium Ego 
Frater Nicholaus de Leuca [sive Leuta], ord. B. M. Genitricis Dei de monte 
Carmeli, inter lectores sacre theologie minimus et indignus, composui anno 


it is immaterial also for the example that precedes it, for both illustrate the same process. 
Professor Manly calls my attention to another example that Chaucer has evidently chosen 
for convenience of illustration. In his explanation of the hours of the planets Chaucer 
says: ‘“‘Ensampie as thus. The 13 day of March fil up-on a Saterday per aventure, and, 
at the arising of the sonne, I fond,”’ etc. (Part II, sec. 12, ll. 5ff.). Chaucer’s motive 
for choosing a Saturday is clear from Skeat’s note on the passage, but there is no apparent 
reason for his choice of the date March 13, since any Saturday would have served. I see 
no reason, however, for inferring that March 13 fell on Saturday in the year Chaucer was 
writing, for the expression ‘‘ per aventure”’ used in stating the example distinctly suggests 
that it may be a hypotheticalone. March 13 fell on Saturday in the years 1389 and 1395, 
but in view of the phraseology in which the example is stated I attach no significance to the 
date chosen. 


1 Objection may possibly be made to this argument on the ground that Nicholas of 
Lynne begins the year with January 1 (see passage quoted below), and that Chaucer may 
have reckoned in the same way. But the two cases are not identical. We are able to 
infer from the language of Nicholas of Lynne that he begins the year with January 1, so 
that there is no ambiguity in his date. And since his calendar was, in part, an ecclesiasti- 
cal calendar, it is not surprising that he should have followed the Roman practice in this 
matter. But since Chaucer gives us no indication that he is not following the ordinary 
practice, we naturally assume that he is reckoning according to the legal year, which began 
March 25. If this was not what he intended the date he gave was ambiguous, if not 
misleading. We may note in this connection that when Osbern Bokenham gives a date 
according to the Roman calendar he tells us he is reckoning in that way: 

The yer of Face. pleynly to descryue, 

A thowsand fourhundryd fourty & fyue 

Aftyr be cherche of Romys computacyoun, 

Wych wyth Jane chaungyth hyr calculacyoun. 

(Legenden, ed. Horstmann, p. 126, ll. 1-4.) 

Finally, I ought to call attention to the remark of Wordsworth, in his Ancient Kalendar 
of the University of Ozford, p. 13, n.: ‘“* Chaucer gives two examples, calculated for March 
12, 1391-2, which may therefore be reasonably taken as the date when he was writing 
his Treatise on the Astrolabie.”’ 
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ejusdem Domini nostri Jhesu Christi 1386 pro quatuor ciclis decennoven- 
nalibus immediate sequentibus: et incipiet istud kalendarium terminato 
kalendario reverendi magistri Walteri Elwedene, videlicet anno Christi 
1387 primo die mensis Januarii prima currente per unum.' Et durabit per 
76 annos videlicet usque ad annum Domini 1463. 


The Prologue to the Astrolabe, therefore, cannot have been written 
before 1387. The fact that the treatise is incomplete, containing but 
two of the five parts promised in the Prologue, is evidence that this 
prologue was written before the work it introduces. We may therefore 
accept the year 1387 as a reliable terminus a quo for the Prologue and 
Part I of the Astrolabe’ It is highly probable, however, that Part 
II (or at least the former portion of it) was written in 1392. 


SAMUEL Moore 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1MS Rawlinson C 895 (for reference see note 2) has ‘luna currente per I." 


2 Catal. Codd. MSS Bib. Bodl., Pars II, fasc. 1, col. 480, sub Laud MS 662. For 
proof of the identity of Nicholas of Lynne and Nicholaus de Leuca see Catalogue of the 
Ashmolean MSS, col. 4,sub MS 5. This MS of the calendar, which begins with the pref- 
ace from which I am here quoting, ends with: ‘‘ Explicit Kalendarium ([fratris] Nicholai 
de Linea."’ See also sub MS Rawlinson C 895, Catal. Codd. MSS Bib. Bodl., Pars V, 
fasc. 2, coll. 467, 468. Since this calendar was made for the Duke of Lancaster, we may 
perhaps have in Chaucer's use of it another trace of his connection with John of Gaunt. 


*? Professor Skeat suggests, in connection with the Cecilia Chaumpaigne episode, the 
possibility that the ‘‘raptus’’ may be ‘connected with the fact that his ‘little son Lowis’ 
was ten years old in 1391, as we learn from the Prologue to the Treatise on the Astrolabe" 
(Ozford Chaucer, I, xxxiii). This hypothesis is not rendered untenable by the conclusions 
I have tried to establish in the present article. But these conclusions deprive Professor 
Skeat’s hypothesis of whatever corroboration it derived from the correspondence of the 
dates 1380 and 1391 with the age of his ‘‘son."’ It is still a possibility that the Prologue 
was written in 1391, but this is an assumption, inasmuch as that date is no more probable 
than any other date between 1387 and 1392. 








THE LANGUAGE OF BERTHOLD VON CHIEMSEE IN 
TEWTSCHE THEOLOGEY 


INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. The basis of this investigation is the Tewtsche Theologey of 
Berthold,' bishop of Chiemsee. The title-page is a woodcut contain- 
ing in the center the title Tewtsche Theologey in red ink. On the 
right and left are pictures of the apostles Paul and Peter, respectively. 
The four corners are occupied by symbolical figures and the bottom 
by the Virgin Mary with the Christ Child on her left arm and a 
scepter in her right hand. Below this is the date: 15 28. 

The dedication (“DEm Hochwirdigisten Fiirsten vnd Herren herrit 
Mathetisen der heyligen Rémischen kirch Cardinal vnd ertzbischof zi 
Salizburg . . . .”’) is placed on the last leaf of the book. The dedi- 
cation closes with these words: ‘‘Geben zi Rayttenhaslach am vierden 
tag des Monats Decembris. Anno dfi.1.5.27.” Below this is the 
colophon: 


([Gedruckht vnd volendet in der Fiirstlichen Statt Miinchen durch Hansen 
Schobser puoechdrucker daselbs/am lessten tag des augstmonets. 
Als man zelt nach Christi gepurd M.CCCCC. 
XXViij. jar. 

The copy which I used was kindly lent to me by Professor 
Francis A. Wood. It bears the label: “Seminarij Clericorum S. 
Wolfgangi Ratisbonae.” 

The size of the book is 20X28em. It contains 501 pages with 
two columns to the page and 54 lines in each column. It is printed 
in Schwabach type and is in a fairly good state of preservation. 

It contains relatively few printer’s errors. They are, in order of 
frequency, (1) Omissions, (2) Substitutions, (3) TranspoSitions, 
(4) Insertions. 

1 Berthold Pirstinger, born in Salzburg in 1465, is mentioned as ‘‘ Kammermeister’’ 
of the archbishop of Salzburg in 1495, and as “‘ Vicarius perpetuus”’ in 1503; in 1508 he 
became bishop of the diocese Chiemsee with residence in Salzburg; in 1525 he resigned 
his office and retired to the monastery Raittenhaslach near Burghausen where he wrote 


Tewtsche Theologey in 1527. Thereupon he changed his residence to Saalfelden where he 
died in 1543. 
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1. Omissions: The omitted letters are put in brackets: zeme[r|cken 
7, 5,! widerwd[r]tig 20, 3, e[r]ste 28, 3, g[r]éssist 78, 10, f[r]amen 83, 8; 
the past participles verdulmatsch{t] 15, 4, verschmdhe[t] 15, 10, ver- 
worch{t] 24, 3; s[t}ritigen 16, 1, s[t]att 27, 7, halt] 92, 7; glaw{b]s 16, 6; 
fei[n|jden 20, 9, unders{ch]idlicher 30, 1, sché[p]ffer 47, 8, angezailg}t 
59, 6, naturl[ijch 20, 2; vnali]nikait 24, 4. 

2. Substitutions: verfchmdhen 15, 2, sagan 17, 7, ziemhfahen 
43, 6, nachdam 25, 1, juft (‘Luft’) 25, 4, gewgen (‘Zeugen’) 39, 10, 
nach leng (‘laut’) des Ewangelj Mathei 52, 7, gebeben (‘gegeben’) 54, 3, 
yedem menschem 67, 6, newem menschen (a. sing.) 76, 2 Baruth 
(‘Baruch’) 78, 2, ob gleib (‘gleich’) 85, 10, gemaltem ( =‘ gemeldetem’) 
85, 10. 

3. Transpositions: ederreichs (‘Erdreichs’) 9, 5, hochts git 22, 6, 
dewflichser 24, 1, geergert (2d ed. geregert =‘ geregnet’) 27, 3, gepnuden 
28, 6, beiidrffend 78, 9. 

4. Insertions: nartiirlicher 7, 1, festilklich 12, 5, wirt (‘wir’) 40, 5, 
des adams leibs (a. sing.) 99, 5, potschaftigen 27, 7 (2d ed. poszchaf- 
tigen, = ‘boszhaftigen’). 

§ 2. The second edition has as a rule corrected these errors. It 
appeared in 1852: Bertholds Tewtsche Theologey. Neu herausge- 
geben und mit Anmerkungen, einem Worterbuche und einer 
Biographie versehen von Dr. Wolfgang Reithmeier. Miinchen, 
Literarisch-artistische Anstalt, 1852. 

This is a careless reprint of the first edition. It teems with 
typographical errors. The abbreviations of the first edition have 
all been expanded: e.g., and’, ji, seit, mieter, kémbt are written 
ander, jnn, seinn, muoeter, koembt. Explanatory and controversial 
notes are added at the bottom of the page. 

Occasionally the editor, unacquainted with the earlier language, 
makes changes, substituting the form or word familiar to him. So 
jach (3. p. sing. pret.) 11, 2, is replaced by sagt; riebig (MHG. 
ruowic) is changed to riehig, e.g., 48, 9; uvnnderlos 3, 2; 25, 4 is 
changed to vnnderlas, etc. 

The vocabulary is intended to explain antiquated and unusual 
words. Here many words have been misunderstood and falsely 
interpreted, e.g., wechslpdlig (=‘Wechselbilge’; cf. plaspdlig in d’ 

1 The references are to chapter and paragraph. 
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smitten 75, 3) 29, 7 is considered an adjective and defined ‘tierartig’; 
zesmaicken 14, 8, and elsewhere (=MHG. smeichen) is given= 
‘schmiicken’; menigklich (=MHG. mennegelih) is defined as ‘hin- 
langlich.’ 
Part One: Sounds and Spellings 
CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION 
A. ORTHOGRAPHY 


§ 3. Tewtsche Theologey presents the same orthographic incon- 
sistencies to be found in all of the early sixteenth-century writings. 
On the same page the same word is often spelled in two or three 
different ways. 

§ 4. The alphabet and the order of the letters as given in the 
index at the end of the book is the same as in modern German, except 
that w follows 6 and precedes c; 7 andj, u and v are each given under 
one head; x and y are missing. The index is headed: ‘“‘(] Tafel uber 
tewtsche Theologey nach ordnung des Alphabeth.”’ 


B. USE OF CAPITALS 


§ 5. Capital letters are used: 
a) At the beginning of a sentence. 


Note.—The chapters usually begin with a capital initial twice as tall 
as the ordinary letters. Exceptions to this are: 

(1) The capital V at the beginning of the first chapter extends down 
eight lines and occupies about one-half of the column in width. It is a 
woodcut representing an angel holding the upper ends of a large V, with the 
lower end resting on the ground near his left foot. 

(2) The preface (Vorrede) begins with a large A, seven lines high. It is 
decorated with many flourishes. 

(3) The capital W is from three to four lines high. It is found at the 
beginning of the following chapters: 10, 28, 37, 38, 40, 44, 46, 52, 57, 61, 83. 

(4) Z resembles our capital script z and belongs to the same font as the 
W;; cf. the beginning of chapters 86, 88, and 90. 


b) In the beginning of 80 per cent of the proper nouns. 
c) In the second personal pronoun Ew, Ewr, Ewrer, Ewr. F. 
[iirstlichen] gnad, when referring to the deity, or some important 
person, or for emphasis. This use is not consistent. 
d) Generally in the nouns Got, Pabst, Kaiser, Kénig, First, Herr, 
Bischof, Jhesus Christus (frequently small initials), Trinitat, Concilia, 
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Obrikait, gétilicher Sun, Substantz, Ewangelj, Sacrament, Capitel; 
Prelat, Hertzog, Apostel, Propheten; Ambt der Preim 6, 3, Junckfraw 
Maria 28, 15, without being in any way consistent. 

e) Sometimes the adjectives: Christenlich, Pischoflich, Rémisch, 
Trifaltig, Lutherische (e.g., 30, 5). 

f) Sometimes to call attention to, or to emphasize a word when 
it appears in a chapter for the first time, e.g., die Triumphierund 
kirch 6, 1, but just above: streyttunde .... kirch. Erster staffel 
der lautern leiblichen creatur ist plos Elementlich wesen 26, 1. 

g) At times the capital is used quite arbitrarily without any 
apparent reason, e.g., “‘ Davi das zil/Regel vnnd masz auch grund alles 
geschépfs ist gotliche ordnung”’ 39, 2. 

Nore.—Words are never written entirely with capitals as is frequently 
found in the seventeenth century. Berthold says: “... . wie dise sylben 


GOT/wo sy mit klainem puoechstab geschribii steet/so wol ewigé got bedeyt/ 
als so dieselb sylben mit grossen puoechstaben gesetzt ist” 68, 6. 


Cc. PUNCTUATION 


§ 6. The punctuation marks used in Tewtsche Theologey are: the 
period, the virgule, the interrogation point, the hyphen, and the 
marks of parenthesis. 

a) The period is used at the end of a sentence, but may also 


designate a rhetorical pause. That is, it often stands before a 
dependent clause, where modern usage requires a comma. In this 
case the clause frequently begins with a capital, e.g., “der anfang 
Ewangelischer pies . . . . sol sein. Daz d’ mensch sich lerne jnwen- 
dig erkefien”’ 76, 2; ‘“‘Vermainstu nit. Ich mécht mein vater pitten 
.... 55, 4. But: “Frag ist/Ob gottes geschépff ... .” 21, 1. 
“‘Dem Hochwirdigisten Fiirsten vnd Herren herrii Matheisen ... . 
meinem genedigisten herri. Embewt Ich Bertold Bischof etwan zt 
Kiembse. mein gehorsam dienst”’ (Ded.). 

The period is placed before and after numerals, and between the 
thousands and hundreds, and hundreds and tens, e.g., “lenger dann 
.1.5.27. jar” 8, 4. 

b) The virgule is used much the same as our comma, e.g., “‘ Luter 
vii Wiclef setzen/waren leib Christi daselb zesein/aber nit substantzlich/ 
sond’ des prots substatz beletb. Karelstat/Zwingling vnd Ecolompadi 
machen aws der Mesz gar ain affenspil”’ 16, 6. 
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c) The interrogation point has a peculiar form different from the 
modern (§). It is used after direct and indirect questions, e.g., 
“Ain haubtstuck ist/wie zi gelauben sey?” 2,1. ‘Drite frag ist. nach 
wew die weld formiert sey?’ 22, 3. 

d) The hyphen is used at the end of a line to connect the parts 
of a divided word. The division may be made between almost any 
two letters. Even monosyllables are divided. E.g., re-chtfertigig 
4,9; beschi-cht 4, 12; menn-schlichi 13, 2; vera-cht 13, 5; beste-rckt 
58, 7; gesch-opf 25, 1; zeheyr-aten 14, 14; bi-stumb (‘Bistum’) 13, 9; 
zebesch-liessen 4,7; sp-ruch 6,8; sch-reibt 4,9; pfli-gt 8,9; si-ch 10, 1; 
ab-er 10, 9; ni-chts 12, 9. 

e) The marks of parenthesis are used: to inclose reference to an 
authority quoted, e.g. (spricht Johés), (wie geschriben stet) 2,1; (als 
Paulus beschreibt) 2,6; (als Pelagi® vermaint hat) 4, 4; comments by 
the author: e.g., “Ob gleich Christenlicher glawb (das doch vnmédglich 
ist) unrecht und fél ware... .” 1, 7; “Alsofft die kind von Israhel 
(dabey die Christen bedeyt seifi) ausserhalb jres gots ainen andern ange- 
pett habé ... .” 1, 5. 

f) The colon and semicolon are not found. Their places are 
taken by the period. E.g., “‘ Darauf wirt jnen der herr antwortten. Ich 
hab etich nye erkennt.” 2,5; “Ité jm Ewangelj steet. Ob jr nit vergebet 
den lewten/so wirt etich Ewr vater die siind auch nit vergeben .. . .” 
3, 8. 

D. ABBREVIATIONS 

§ 7. The following abbreviations are used: 

(1) A wavy or a straight line over a vowel or consonant means a 
nasal, or a nasal and a vowel, e.g., gité (=giitem) 3, 6; 7(=in) 46, 5; 
vd (=von) 8, 4; (=vom) 23, 1; méschen 8, 2; seiné, seifi (=seinen) 
8,3; mid 11,1; cdcilj 6,4; épfahen 47, 7; Johés (=Johannes) 2, 1; 
deym (=deynem) 51, 2; seim 18, 2, ete. 

Here also belong the contracted forms consisting of a preposition 
and the enclitic article, e.g., voi (=von den) 51, 4; vd (=vom) 23, 1; 
zun (=zi den) 39, 5; ausi 98,9; auffi 24, 5; aw (=an den) 22, 5; 
in (=in den) 37, 2; or: zunn (zu den) 51, 15; jnn 20, 6; or without 
the line: awsm (=aws dem) 26, 4; jfis (=in das) 19, 1, ins (=in des) 
39, 4; beym (=bey dem) 23, 5; vnnderm 25, 7; gegem (=gegen dem) 
56, 2; in tempel (a. sing.) 43, 16; zér 100, 8; zim 20,8. Similarly two 
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pronouns: jms (=‘ihm es’); euchs (=euch es) 9,1; sys (=sy sy= 
‘ei eds’) 89, 8. But this contraction is very rare. 

The conjunction ‘dasz’ and the general relative ‘was’ are fre- 
quently written dz (e.g., 3, 10), alles wz (e.g., 7, 8). 

(2) A sign resembling our apostrophe, placed after a d or over a 
v, denotes er, e.g., d’ (=der) 4, 12; od’ (=oder) 4, 12; sond’ (=sonder) 
Vorr. 5; and’s (=anders) 18, 8; vnuft (=vernuft) 2, 1; vdndert 
( =verdndert) 6, 7. 

(3) A symbol resembling a superior figure 9 (°) means -us, e.g., 
constantin® (=constantinus) 6, 3; salu® (=salvus) 6, 10; Jacob® 
(=Jacobus), Paul? 3, 2; Crist® 4, 9. 

(4) The abbreviation for ‘and so forth’ (German uw. s. w.) is what 
corresponds in Schwabach type to GC, i.e., an abbreviation of et 
(‘and’) +c (=cetera). 


CHAPTER 2. VOWELS 
INTRODUCTION: VARIATION IN SPELLING 


a:o 


§ 8. Bavarian 0 was an open sound and this explains why it 


could, in some words, interchange with a (cf. Weinhold, Bair. Gram., 
§§ 21, 22). a often becomes 0, especially before liquids and nasals. 
Besides the words sol, von, holen, gewon, Berthold has the follow- 
ing words in o: ermonen 40, 5; ermont 1, 8, etc. (:ermant, once, 
Vorrede, 4); ermonung 4, 4; bedorf 6, 6 (18x) (:bedarf, once 19, 5); 
cf. § 30. 


a:6 

on (prep.) 4,12; argwon 16,1; kot 18,5; 34,3 (Weigand, D. W.,5 
I, 1129, gives kat as the South German form); do (conj. or adv. 
of time or place); domit 5,7; dorjnn 6, 5; dohin 4, 4; doher 20, 4 
(:darumb 4, 14; darein 6, 9; darfiir 7, 2; damit, twice, 13, 1; 28, 15). 
All other compounds with da- have a; wo 5, 7; anderswo 9, 6; 
etwo 79, 3; annderszwohin 28, 12; underlos 7, 3; unnderlos 3, 2; mon 
21, 1; monschein 21, 1; schof 15, 8; schofwoll 30, 2. For pédlder 
‘balder’ see § 105. 

For a in unaccented syllables, see § 31. 
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d:e 

§ 9. 4 is regularly used for the umlaut of West Germanic @ (cf. 
§ 58). It also represents the secondary umlaut of a, e.g., mdnlich 
32,2; tdglich 4, 11; vdter 5,6; tdg, pl. 44,12; allmdchtig 7,1; wdssert 
10, 6; widerwdrtikait 10, 13 (:widerwertikait 24, 9). 

§ 10. e represents: 

(1) Germanic e: e.g., geben, nemen, hertz, mel ‘Mehl.’ 

(2) The umlaut of a: e.g., ellter, leng (‘Lange’), hellt ‘halt,’ 8, 4¢ 
fellt 4, 11 (:fdlt 9, 8), fert ‘fahrt’ 27, 10; wechszt 34, 7 (but more 
commonly wdchst 11; wdchszt, once; wachset 5X; wachst 5X). 

(3) €(<ai\h, w, r), e.g., ewig 4, 11; lere, sele, erbern 15, 8; gemeret 
6,7; schne 29,10. It is frequently doubled in eere 5, 6; eerlich 51, 15; 
always in ee ‘Ehe’ 13, 8; eepruch 14, 14; ee ‘ehe’ adv. and conj. 
11, 6; 13, 11; eemals, wee 14, 14. 

(4) The vowels in the unaccented syllables, so far as they have 
not been syncopated, or apocopated, or have retained their original 
sound; cf. §§ 115, 116, 117. 

e is often dropped before 1, and r, e.g., wértl 7,9; kindl 10, 3; 
zweifl 17,3; epistl 12,1; mitl 12,5; bibl 17,7; himl 30,3; apostl 6, 5. 
erweytrung 12, 9; lesstrung 13, 7, etc. In all these words forms 
with e are also found. But e is retained in: zehen 17, 4; gemahel 
17,7; anderer 31,1; dewfelisch 39, 16; obwerschribener 50, 12. 


a:y%j 

§ 11. t=Germanic i in accented syllables (ef. §§ 41, 44, 45). It 
is often written y, especially in the diphthong az. ai and ay occur 
with about equal frequency; cf. taig, tayg 16, 6: trayd 11, 8: traid 
43,7. Likewise in hie 5,1: hye 4,12; hieunden 5,4: hyeunden 5, 2. 
But y is always written in the adverbs and pronouns: ye 20, 9; 26, 5; 
nye 9,3; 20, 3; ytz 9, 8: yetz 6, 4:yez 31, 8; ymer 67, 9: yemer 9, 6: 
nymer 4,15; nyemandts 4,15; nymants 11, 3; yemants 14, 7; and in 
the proper noun Ysaac 99, 16. In the loan words: syrop 59, 8; 
zyrck 26, 1. 

The pronoun ‘jeder’ is ordinarily spelled yeder; ain yder (2X); 
aim yden (4X); ain yde (2X); ainer yden (once):ain yede (6X): 
ainer yden; yeglicher (8X):yglicher (9X), of this pronoun the forms 
are about equally divided. 
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The pronunciation was evidently 7. Compare such forms as 
yeben 24, 9, the unrounded pronunciation of “ben, and such rhymes in 
Hans Sachs and Waldis: sie: ie; knie:je (cf. Moser, Hinfiihrung, § 63). 

y is always written in the prep. and prefix bey (e.g., 4, 14; 5, 4) 
beyspil 7,5; beysitzer 6,5; in the opt. of the verb sein, y predominates, 
e.g., sey 3. p. sing. (:sej, 3X); seyst (2X), seyest (once), seyestu (once) : 
seist (5X), seiest (2X); 3. p. pl. seyen (once) : seivi (13 X) : seind (once); 
2. p. pl. indie. seyt (13); seydt (2X):seit (4X). But the infinitive 
is always seifi, sein, sei, gesein. y is always written in the pers. 
pron. 3. p. sing. fem. and 3. p. pl. nom. and acc., sy. 

In foreign words: archetipus 19, 1; subdicon 64, 3:subdiacon 
94,12. In the gen. sing: ending of proper nouns: e.g., johdnis 23, 5, 
herodis 23, 5; Pharaonis 39, 2 (:Salomons 39, 6); mayestat 4, 14, 
mayestet 9, 1:maiestat 9, 3, maiestet 9, 6. 

§ 12. j represents consonantal i, e.g., junckfraw 6, 10; jach 
(3. p. sing. pret.) 11, 2 (:vergicht 8, 9); it is written initially in: 

(1) The adv. ja, e.g., 5, 7; 8, 3. 

(2) The pronoun of the first person: jch (:ich 7X). 

(3) The pronoun jhener. Exceptions: then (n. pl. masc.) 39, 4; 
thene (n. pl. neut.) 40, 5. 

(4) jchts ‘etwas’ 24, 5 (:ichts 3X; an ichte anderm 41, 6). 

(5) jm (d. sing. mase.) (11), jme (35X) (:im, once, 30, 6). 

jn (a. sing. mase.) (3X), jne (23X) (:in 5X). ; 
jn (d. pl.) (4X), jne (6X), jnen (28X) (:in 4X). 

(6) Proper names: When they begin with a capital it is impos- 
sible to distinguish 7 and 7. In the other cases 7 is regularly written 
initially, e.g., jhesu 10, 12; juda 9, 3; jheronim® 36, 14, des jobs 85, 11; 
jheremiam 91, 10, jheremia 21, 5 (:hieremiam 65, 7, hieremias 39, 6); 
jouinianum 76, 4; joseph 23, 5. 

(7) In the final position in Latin loan words: ewangelj (n. sing.) 
4,13; histor] 9,7; cerimonj 6, 6 (:concilium Niceni 6, 2, concili 6, 4); 
in proper names: cornelj (n. sing.) 77, 9; gregorij (g. sing.) 58, 13; 
eluidij 85, 9; Nicolaj (g. sing.) 82, 4; gregorj (n. sing.) 12, 8; Diocle- 
cianj (g. sing.) 13, 12. 

But: pauli 28, 15; cristi 28, 15; augustini 72, 3; moysi 51, 2; 
Damasceni 54, 5; symoni 92, 2; macrocosmi 41, 2; uniuersi 19, 6; 
centurt 84, 4. 
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u:v 

§ 13. v is written for both vowel and consonant in the initial 
position, e.g., und, vmb, vnnder, uns, prefix vn-; vater, voligen, viech, 
vischen, vierdt, vesstiklich, visier. 

Nore.—The umlaut is written ii, e.g., iiber 4, 13; 5, 5, ete. (but occa- 
sionally vber 7,1; 8, 7; 72, 3). 

u is written medially for both vowel and consonant. E.g., sun, 
frucht, purde, figur, wurden; eruodert 13, 4 (:erfordert 10, 1), Prowintz 
17, 6, bewestigung 11, 1; erwodrung 17, 11; voruodern ‘Vorfahren’ 
89, 2, ziiwergeben 6, 1, obuerschribener 50, 12, zeuolbrigen, gotsuorcht 
29, 7 (:gotsforcht 32, 2); in the proper names Jouiniani 19, 9; lewi 
65, 8; Heluidius 15, 9. 

ary 

§ 14. 7 and y interchange in the diphthongs ei (<7) and ai (<ai) 
(ef. §§ 60, 71, 73) and in te (<@,) (ef. § 59), and in most words con- 
taining 7, e.g., zyl 31, 5:zil 46, 4; gestyrn 25, 8:gestirns 26, 3. 

Note.—But always vil, wieuil, souil, alsuil. 


UW 


§ 15. w and w interchange in the diphthong au (<@; au; aww) 


(ef. §§ 80, 81); ewch 12, 9; ew 1, 6; ewrnthalben 78, 1; euch 1, 5; 
eiich 3, 7. ew always in the inst. sing. wew, e.g., 13, 13; 19, 5; 
22, 3; 37, 11, ete. 


NoTe.—w occasionally stands for Germ. 6, e.g., zw 24, 7; 25, 1 (:zuo 4, 
12, etc.); dw Vorr. 3 (otherwise du). 


§ 16. e:t (Cf. § 64.) 
§ 17. het (Cf. § 65.) 
ti, u:6, 6:0 
§ 18. These spellings are found side by side in the following 
words: miinich 13, 5:ménich 11, 7:monich (n. sing.) 16, 6; monich 
(n. pl.) 39, 16; miinichen, d. pl. ‘Ménchen’:ménichen 6, 4 (but the 
city always Miinchen); befiidert 11, 9:eruodert 13,4; eruordert 51, 4; 
vnkiindig 36, 1: kéndig 44, 6; befiidern 22, 8:eruodern 14, 12; Kiinigen 
Vorr. 6:kénig 13, 12; luterischen (usual form) 9, 5:loterischen 12, 1 
(but always Luther, Luter); miiglich 50, 1:méglich 51, 15; miigen: 
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mégen; kiinnen:kénnen; kiinne:kénne (opt.);  siillen: sdllen: sollen; 
siillt: séllt: sollt (see §§ 100, 101); fiillerey 44, 8; 76, 5; védlle, ‘Fiille’ 
21, 8:volle 91, 8. 

§ 19. Only we, ti, 4, uw are found in versienet 32, 1; versienen 53, 
11; verstiener 54, 5; friimet 69, 3; fiirdrer 76, 8; wiircher 87, 4; 
getriickent ‘getrocknet’ 94, 12; geliibt ‘gelobt, versprochen’ 98, 3; 
verliibt 98, 3; erbiitig ‘erbétig’ (dedication); fiillerey 44, 8; Miinchen 
(city); truckhen 41, 5; guldene 30, 9; gulden 13, 8; kupfrein 20, 1; 
kupffrene 85, 2; kiinftig 40, 4; diirstig 4,12. But always o in forcht 
37, 3; gotsuorcht 29, 7; holtzen 39, 4; volle 91, 8 (:vélle 21, 8). 


1e:u 
§ 20. ie and wu are found in words of the same type, e.g., wider- 


driesz 13, 3; genies 16, 1; 82,1; 89, 7; geltgenies 89, 7:verdrus 13, 8; 
46,3; 50, 4; 75, 2. 


ie:e (Cf. Weinhold, Bair. Gram., § 46.) 


§ 21. ie and e interchange in the following: diemit 3, 6, diemiet 
10, 10; diemtetiger 3, 6; gediemietigt 3, 6:demitig 4, 14; begier 25, 7, 
gier 20, 4:beger 32, 2; hiet ‘hatte’ 1. and 3. p. sing. 87, 3; 38, 10; 
39, 10:het (4X) 47, 11; 9, 1; hietest 50, 6, hietestu 30, 9:hetest 50, 6 
(once); hieten (1. p. pl.) 39, 11 (8X):hetten 74, 8 (once); hieten 


(3. p. pl.) 9, 3 (8X) :heten 17, 11 (2X), hetten 66, 4 (once). 
a:1e 
§ 22. entschid 6, 5; abschid 80, 5; vnderschid 7, 3; 17, 7:unnder- 
schied 7, 4 (:underschaid 70, 9, <MHG. underscheit); dinst 9, 4; 
gotsdinst 13, 5; dinstbar 23, 3:dienst 5, 4; diennst 13, 8; gotszdienst 
88, 7; dienen 31, 9, always with ze. So also gierig 51, 5; begierig 
24, 5; wierser ‘schlimmer’ 3, 5; wird ‘Wiirde’ 49, 3; wirde 20, 4; 
wirdig 3, 8: wierd 43, 17; wierde 31, 1; wierden 62, 6; vihisch 45, 9, 
vihische 25, 10:viech 20, 1, viechs 85, 4; 3. p. sing. of the V class of 
strong verbs: sicht, ‘sieht’ 40, 7 (4X); sthet 24, 3 (2X), beschicht 
‘geschieht’ 4, 12 (33 per cent) :siecht 19, 1 (13 X), siehet 36, 13 (10X), 
beschiecht 4, 12 (67 per cent). 
Note.—But always iin: gibt; list; trit(t); pittet, pitt, pit; ligt; vergicht 
8, 9; in the p. p. of the I class of strong verbs: geschriben, verlihen, abgestigen, 
beliben, eingespiben 6, 8; bewisen, vertzigen, geschichen, ‘gescheut’ 10, 9; 
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erschinen, verschiner (‘verschienener,’ i.e., ‘vergangener’), abgeschiden, ver- 
miten, gemiten, geschriren ‘geschrieen’ 71,3; getriben; gedigen ‘gediehen’ 17, 8. 

t before t, tt: geliten 6, 6:gelitten 8, 4; gestriten 54, 9:gestritten 9, 5; 
geschniten 79, 2, gesniten 30, 2: abgeschnitten 29, 3. 

it before double consonants: begriffen, beflissen, zerissen, zerpissen, 
geritten. 

Always ie in the verbs in -ieren; e.g., hofieren, studieren, multiplicieren, 
appellieren, psallieren, ete. 


§ 23. y:ye (Cf. § 11.) 
§ 24. e:6; i, 1e:%i; ey, ei:eu, ew 


(See Rounding and Unrounding, §§ 105-12.) 


ev:é 

§ 25. The loan word pein occurs with the spellings pein 4,4; 10,9 

(14X); pen 3, 3; 4, 5 (11X); peen 20,7 (once); penen (d. pl.) 89, 3 
(once); gepeynigt 15, 8; peinigen 32, 3; peinlichs 54, 5. 


ei, ey: 4 
§ 26. E.g., zeteydingé 74, 3: tddingen (d. pl.) 11, 7 (ef. § 75). 


ew, eu, etl, et: ti, % 
§ 27. E.g., freind, freiind: frind, friindtschaft (cf. §§ 93, 94). 


A. VOWELS IN ROOT-SYLLABLES 

a) The individual vowels.— 

1) Short vowels: 

a 

§ 28. Germanic a appears as a, e.g., daz, land, fal, vater; presents 
of the IV class of strong verbs, e.g., faren, slahen, wachsen, tragen; 
preterites of Classes III—V, e.g., ward, warf; sprach, nam; was, jach. 

§ 29. a is found in the proper names Sampson 99, 16; bathsaba 
85, 9. 

§ 30. In Bavarian a was early pronounced 4. This is shown by 
such rhymes as: dorf:bedarf; art: wort (cf. Paul, MHD. Gram., § 111; 
Weinhold, l.c., §5). Our text shows o for a in certain words, espe- 
cially before n, n-++-cons. and r, /+cons. E.g., ermonen 40, 5; ermo- 
nungen 5, 5; ermont 1, 8 (often) (:ermant Vorrede); verwont 54, 1; 
mituerwonten 14, 12. Proper names: sebold 98, 5; dathon 96, 6; 
Booz ‘Boas’ 82, 7; abyron 96, 6; Labon 37, 3; nom, nome, nomen 
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‘Name’; bedorf 6,6; 11, 6, ete. (:bedarf 19, 5, once): fiestopffen 71, 7 
(:fiesstaffen 71, 6). 

§ 31. ais weakened to e in het ‘hat’ 9,1; 10, 5 (:hat 4,12; 4, 15); 
the forms are about evenly divided; suffix, -bar: e.g., vogtber 41, 4 
(:vogbar 32, 1); nutzber 76,9; erber 13, 8; kriegber 17, 5 (:kriegbaren 
24, 8); fruchtber 5, 7 (:fruchtbar 5, 7); augstmonets (Ded.) (:monats). 

Nore.—For herschefft (n. pl.) 9, 6 see § 32. 

But a is retained in harnasch 48, 8; faschang 48, 6; albar ‘albern’ 
41, 7. 

§ 32. a was mutated by i, j of the following syllable. This pala- 
talization began in the eighth century (cf. Schatz, Alibair. Gram., § 19; 
Braune, AHD. Gram., § 26), and is quite consistently written e; 
e.g., fellt 4,11; geuellig 4, 14; gesellen 1, 6; krefft (pl.) 2,5; herschefft 
(n. pl.) 9, 6; drey aigenscheft (n. pl.) 7, 9 (:drey aygenschafft 7, 9); 
briderscheft (n. pl.) 47, 5 (:briederschaft [n. pl.] 47, 4); ellter (comp.) 
6, 7; kelt (noun) 10, 13; sterck 21, 3; gesst (pl.) 21,8; wechszt 34, 7 
(:wdchszt 30, 5). But: geschlécht 54,1; pfdrd 42, 1; hdrber hund 
39, 2; ndmlich 15, 3; geschdft 12, 7; kdlbel 13, 2. 

§ 33. The secondary umlaut of a is usually written 4, e.g., mdnlich 
32, 2; tdglich 4, 11; vdter 5,6; geddnckhen (pl.) 5, 6; tdg (pl.) 44, 12. 

§ 34. The umlaut e was narrowed to 7 in wirm ‘Wirme’ 25, 4; 
wyrm 25,1; wyrme 28, 5; wirme 63, 12. 


é 


§ 35. Germ. e>z7 | 2, i, j of the following syllables, e.g., jrrdischen 
4, 11; angesicht 4, 14; vihische 25, 10; gestirns 26, 3; lidrein 
‘ledern’ 88, 2 (:erdene 88, 5); geswistriet ‘verschwistert’ 67, 7; 
2. and 3. p. sing. of strong verbs, e.g., wirdestu 5, 5; hilft 17, 5; 
nymbst 63, 10; gibst 45,10. Loan words: sicherer 4, 1. 

Note.—For siecht:sicht; wierde:wirde, see § 22. 


§ 36. e is rounded to 6; e.g., mére (:mere). For other examples, 
see § 105. 

§ 37. e>a in bathsaba 85, 9; vil verwarrens 38, 7 (cf. MHG. ver- 
werren); behamischen (<MHG. béhemisch) ‘béhmisch’ 47, 6; sagan 
‘sagen’ 17,7; vrbaring 41, 14 (:urbering 34, 9); nachdam 25, 1; gemal- 
tem ‘gemeldetem’ 85, 10; caractarem 59, 1 (:caracter). 

§ 38. e is written 4 in vbertrdter 32, 3. 
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§ 39. Germ. e regularly appears as 7 in the 1. p. sing. pres. indic. 
of Classes III—-V of the strong verbs, e.g., jch wird 26, 1; jch nym 
39, 10; jch sprich 75, 2; jch lis 7,9; jch gib 14, 4 (:vbersiech jch 84, 
6). This is a South German characteristic (cf. Moser, Einfihrung, 
p. 57). 

§ 40. In unaccented syllables e>7, e.g., cathecuminj (n. pl.) 43, 2; 
cathecumin? (n. sing.) 43, 2; prewtigan 55, 6 (often) (:preytgan 81, 9); 
senifkorn 58, 11; cerimonien 78,10. But laberinthus 91, 7. 

a 

§ 41. Germ. 7 appears as i, y, e.g., fisch 31, 1; zil 31, 5; 
witz 80, 10; sig 47, 10; grysgramen 72, 2; hytz 7, 7; zewissen 5, 3; 
wissen (1. p. pl.) 11, 1; gewisst 12, 1; the p. p. of the I class of 
strong verbs, e.g., erschinen, geliten, gedigen. (For other examples 
see § 22.) 

z is found in the loan word chrisma 61, 3; chrisem 61, 2. 

7 is retained in unaccented syllable in jubil jar 89, 1. 

§ 42. i>e in schef ‘Schiff’ 42, 1; 60, 14; schefman 42, 1; schef- 
manen 16, 1; scheflewt 16, 1 (:schif 16, 1; schiffel 16, 1; 91, 10; 
schiffart 16, 1; schiffung 16, 1); scheffscheytrig 75, 5 (cf. Braune, 
AHD. Gram., § 31); beschermen 48,9. Other words (e.g., leber 83, 1; 
lernen, leben) agree with modern literary German; laberinthus 91, 7; 
Helchie 54, 8 (Luther: Hilkia, Isa. 22: 20). 

e is found once in gewest 40, 9 (<wissen); wesst 28, 16 (3. p. sing. 
pret.<wissen). But gewisst 9X, vnbewisst 6X; vnbewist 2X; 
bewisst 7,6; bewist 73, 11; vorgewisst 4X. 

§ 43. 7 is rounded to i, especially in the neighborhood of labials, 
e.g., miischt Vorr. 3; 18,6. For other examples see § 107. 

With loss of w: erktickht ‘erquickt’ 29, 9; erkiickung 26, 1. 

§ 44. 7 is retained in unaccented syllables in kelich 62, 2; solich 
64, 4; sollichen 51, 8; zwelif 96, 4 (otherwise zwelf); aindlif 92, 3; 
welliche (n. sing. fem.) 6, 9 (once). 

Norte.—In some words a, e, u>z in unaccented syllables, e.g., senifsam 
29, 10; senifkorn 58, 11; senifkoerndel 79, 1; milich 68, 9; 88, 2; menig 
‘Menge’ 40, 4; preiitigan 29, 4; preytigan 45, 11 (:preytgam 14, 9). 


§ 45. 7 is developed as a glide vowel in plaspdlig ‘Blasbilge’ 
75, 3; wechslpdlig 29, 7; voligen 78, 10; voligt 5, 3; vertiligt 9, 1. 
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U 


§ 46. Germ. u either remained u or was later changed to o 
through a, e, o of the following syllable (Braune, AHD. Gram., § 32). 

§ 47. wu remains u in sun ‘Sohn’ 5, 3; wufi 83, 7; volkiimene 4, 15; 
frim 5, 5; pruti 7, 5; verdrus 13, 8; beschlusz 15, 2; vrsprung 22, 1; 
betrug 86, 2; stimer 100, 14; guldene 30, 9; truckhen 41, 5. 


Nore.—It is written w in dw Vorr. 3 (:du, the common form): zwcht 
17, 13; 25, 8 (:zucht 19, 11); nwmals 7, 6 (:numals usually). 


§ 48. uw is written in the foreign words: pusawnen 100, 13; 
zedulmatschen 15, 4. 

§ 49. u is found in unaccented syllables, especially in the present 
participles, which have wu in over half of the forms, e.g., leydund 7, 9; 
fliessund 28, 12; pryfiund 12, 6; betreffund 95, 3; obligund 50, 6; 
wachsund 41, 8; slaffunder 30, 1; wiirchund 7, 8 (:absteigend 34, 4; 
fliessend 9, 6; prinnend 87, 3, etc.). Also in anguli 44, 1 (:angeltu- 
genten 44, 1); nackund 76, 1 (:nackend 30, 4, the usual form). 

§ 50. u>o, e.g., wort, wonen, volckh, joch, mord, forcht, son ‘Sonne’ 
29, 4; woll 30, 2; schofwoll 30, 2; holtz, korn, gold; Sontag 17, 6; 
51, 2; loterischen 12, 1 (:luterischen 9,5; 15,3); preytgon ‘Brautigam’ 
76, 6 (: preytigan 45, 11), smorotzer 88, 8; erdorrt 78, 1 (:erdarrt 78, 1). 
But nunnen (d. pl.) 13, 5; 29, 2. 

§ 51. In unaccented syllables o is retained in coron 84, 5 (:kron 
85, 8); Nabuchodonosor 43, 17. 

§ 52. The umlaut of wu is written i, rarely i. E.g., khiinfftigs 4, 
12; erfillt 4, 15; vnmiiglich (:vnméglikhait 77, 12; médglich 51, 15); 
erbiitig Ded.; kiinne (:kénne), kiirz (noun), sliissel, tir 42, 4; stinden 
42, 6 (:siind, siindig, siinder); gefidert 83, 11. 

Loan words: miilstein 4, 4; natiirlich, jiidisch, friicht, miinichen 
(:ménichen). But the city is always written Miinchen. 

The pronunciation of this i was evidently 7. As early as the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries there was in Bavaria a tendency to 
unround % and write it 7; cf. Weinhold, l.c., §§ 19,32. The Bavarian 
dialect had a tendency to resist the umlaut. wu was protected espe- 
cially by liquids and gutterals, as is borne out by the modern dialect 
(Weinhold, l.c., § 29). E.g., burger 99, 13; lugner 5, 1; junger 1, 7; 
kunstliche 7, 3; vrsprunglich 7, 7 (:urspriinglich 11, 2); jungstem 7, 7 
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(:jiingsten 6, 2); bedunckt 84, 5; ausgedruckt 53,1; verzuckung 18, 5; 
vnuerruckt 87, 3; verkurtzen 40,4; purde 35, 6; zi ruck 11, 7; kunst 
(a. pl.) 12, 7; stwckh (pl.) 2, 5 (:stiick 1, 4); puckhen ‘biicken’ 4, 15; 
86, 5; gesmuckt 16, 4; grundlichen 5, 7; gruntlichs 15, 7; gegrundt 
8, 2; 12,4; wurde (opt.) 3, 2; 3, 12; wurden (opt.) 3, 5, ete. This 
word always has u in the optative; guldene 85, 2; vbrigs 4, 5; uber 
7,1; 8, 7 (:diber 4, 13); vbermietiger 6,7; vberwindet 8,1; vberflissig 
10, 5; vbergiftigen 20, 1; vbertreter 25, 9 (:iiberfliissig 4, 12; abersteen 
13, 1). 

§ 53. The umlaut of o is 6. E.g., gétter 5, 7; 7, 6; wértel 7, 9; 
dbrister 11, 9; vdlle 21,8; kénig 5, 6; 9, 3; 10, 3; 10,4; mérder 3, 4; 
48, 11; dffter 70, 8; vdllige 72, 7; drtter 4, 4; pdlder ‘bilder’ 34, 4; 
loan words: rémisch 10,4; médnich 11, 7 (:miinich 13, 5), gleichférmig 
7,4; 614, 5; Gérg von Saxen 13,4; and in: sdlher 10, 2 (:solher 5, 5); 
sdlhem 14, 13 (:solhem 15, 8), etc., hénig 10, 6; dbrister 11, 9; dbrist 
19, 6; pédlster (a. pl.) 14, 14. 

§ 54. In the following there is fluctuation in spelling (6, 6:i): 
kénnen:kiinnen; kénne (opt.):kiinne; médglich 51, 15:miiglich 50, 11; 
moége:miige; sdllt 53, 6:siillt 25, 10:sollt 14, 9; sdllen, sollen (usual 
forms) : stillen 40, 10. 

2) Long vowels: 


a 


§ 55. In Bavarian West Germ. d@ became a very open sound (4) 
as early as the thirteenth century. It differed from the old 6 except 
before nasals (cf. Moser, Einfiihrung, § 57). 

§ 56. West Germ. d@ appears as a, e.g., ader 63, 12; jamer 76, 1; 
jamertal 62, 6; gittat 30, 2; har 17, 5; gnad 4, 15; 5, 2; schlaffen 
14, 14; slaff ‘Schlaf’ 78, 7; rat 16,1. In the pret. of classes 1V and 
V, e.g. (1. p. pl), waren 32, 6; (3. p. pl.) 33, 9; sprachen 9, 3; 14, 3; 
kamen 55, 8; gab 21, 5; ersahen 90, 7; than (p. p.); 1, 6; war 
‘wahr’ 51, 14; nach, schacher ‘Schicher’ 4, 1. 

§ 57. d@>o in: on ‘ohne,’ wo, etwo 79, 3; anderswo; do (always); 
domit (always); doher; dohin; dorjnn (:daher, darjnn, dadurch, 
dariiber, darauf, etc.; cf. §8); mon 21, 1; monschein 21, 1; mons 
‘Mondes’ 25, 4; argwon 16, 1; schof 15, 8; 76, 2; 90, 3; schofwoll 
30, 2; schofstal 91, 6; 91, 17; schofhawten 15, 12; korfreytags 51, 2; 
vnnderlos 3, 2; vnderlos 37, 10. 
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Note.—The change da->do- is probably not phonetic, but due to the 
analogy of wa>wo (cf. Moser, Einfiihrung, § 225). 

§ 58. The umlaut of @ is regularly written 4, rarely e. E.g., sdli- 
kait, ware (opt.) fahig, ldr, trdger 25, 9; ndterl 20, 1; jdrlich 7, 2; 
jdmerlichen 98, 6; ldsst; schdfel 92, 3 (: schéffel 91,17); pdten ‘biten’ 
(opt.) 77, 1; argwdnig 51, 2; kds 63,12. andechtiger 6, 7 (:anddch- 
tig 8, 3); gnediklich 9,3; 11,9; 21,4; gnedigen 10, 11; 28, 5; gedecht- 
nusz 62, 3; 23, 8; 26, 6 (:geddchtnusz 7,8; 27, 5; 27, 8); mittelmes- 
sigem 30,6; geuerlich 25,9; Egypten 47,11; Egyptier 44,10; Ethiopia 
14, 1; Ecolompadi 8, 2; 16, 6. 

Notre.—For paem, zaem (=‘ Baum, Zaum’), see § 82. 


é, 

§ 59. Germ. é, appears in the following as ie, ye: hie, hieriii, 
hierauff, hyerjnn (:hinach 80, 10); hier (often); krieg 13, 5; kryeg 
48, 9; zier 17, 3; zyer 15, 6; miedt 55, 3; the preterites of the so- 
called reduplicating verbs, e.g., hiesz, lies, viel, empfieng, gieng, verriet. 
The loan words: brief 17, 1; 59, 3; priester 13, 8; spiegel 21, 12; 
fieber 32, 5. 


7 


§ 60. MHG. i (<Germ. i and other sources) is always diph- 


thongized and written ei, ey, e.g., weib, zeit, dein, geytz, eys ‘ Eis’ 26, 1; 
eysnen joch ‘eisern’ 37, 6; eytl, weissagung, feind, wein, swein, sweinen, 
freythéf 90,5; Cathrein (name) 99, 17; in latein 42,7; drey, dreyzehend 
dreyerlay 4, 11; dreymal; kindlein 58, 11; schéflein 95, 1; lamblein 
100, 13. 

NorTe.—ei:e, ee are found in the loan word pein, e.g., 4,4; 10,9; peinigen 
32,3; peinlichs 54, 15: pen, e.g., 3,3; 4,5; 4, 15, and once peen 20,7. The 
«spellings e, ee point to a narrowing of the diphthong similar to that treated 
in § 78. 

§ 61. 7 was retained in drifaltig 11, 1; dryfacher 4, 10; trifach 
14, 1; zwifach 26, 5; zwitracht 48, 9; zwifeltige 36, 9 (cf. Braune, 
P.B.B., 2, 133; AHD. Gram., § 280; Weinhold, Bair. Gram., § 50). 

§ 62. i>ei in kunstreich 5,3; kunstreicher 7,3; freydenreich 29, 9; 
gnadenreiche 53, 5. But 7 is found in the name hainrich 98, 5. 

§ 63. 7 was diphthongized in the suffixes -in (denoting material) 
(§ 113, 1), -% (§ 118, 3), -lin (§ 113, 4), -wis (§ 113, 5); in the prefixes 
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in- (§ 113, 8), bi- (§ 113, 7); likewise in the loan word vermaledeyt, 
vermaladeyt (p. p.) 20, 1. 
6 

§ 64. Germ. 6 is written de, i, and is, no doubt, still a diphthong 
(ef. Moser, l.c., §§ 11, 62), e.g., briteder 6, 2; miieter 5,7; pies 10, 11; 
ptech 10, 3; pliiem 10, 3; pret. of the Vi class of strong verbs, e.g., 
schief 81, 5; fier 64,7; hueb 67,5. The spelling @ is less common, 
e.g., gut 17, 5; miiter 85, 8; verflicht 13,4; beschif 5,3; hib an 71, 3. 

It is sometimes spelled w; see § 15, note. 

§ 65. The umlaut is written we, %, less commonly ie, i; or with 
loss of labialization: ie, ye (ef. § 111). E.g., biecher 7,2; stesz 4, 15; 
ausfierung 7,3; priefen 7,8; hietten 15,2; sisz 4,15; piichern 12, 2; 
diemiitig 14, 6; getibt 86,1; vngeiibt 85,7; giietigister 32,3; piiessender 
30, 1. 

§ 66. This umlaut has been unrounded to ye (ef. § 111). 


Uu 


§ 67. Germ. @ has been diphthongized and is written aw, au, 
rarely ai, e.g., tawb ‘Taube’ 6, 4; prawt 6, 6; fawl 13, 6; gawl 42, 1; 
pawch 15, 2; aus 3,9; hauswirts 17, 7; hausz 3, 5; hatis 97, 4; lait 
100, 7; gepaiiten 91, 10. 

§ 68. The umlaut is written ew, eii; or unrounded to ei, ey. 
E.g., fewl (noun) 74, 6; gepew 91, 2; gebrewchen 95, 10; mewren, 
‘Mauern’ 97, 4; gotszhewser 9, 3; springhewsern 24, 5; prewtigan 
55, 6; hetiser 39, 8; 87,9; feiil 44, 3; preiitigan 29, 4. 

§ 69. In most cases, however, the diphthong has been unrounded, 
e.g., preitgan 98, 2; preytigan 45, 11; vorheytel 16, 4; peytl 21, 5; 
leyttern ‘laiutern’ 36, 7; geleyttert 54,3; seyer ‘Saure’ 63, 2; seyr 4, 15; 
geleyt ‘Gelaute’ 63, 6; preyt ‘Braute’ 98,6; saltz seyl 98, 9 (cf. Schatz, 
Imst, §§ 50, 51). 

3) Diphthongs: 


at 


§ 70. Germ. ai became ez in the beginning of the ninth century, 
which in turn became ai in early Modern High German. The first 
element of the diphthong became more open. In Bavaria this 
change evidently took place in early MHG. times, and was completed 
in the classical period of MHG. (ef. Moser, l.c., §61; Schatz, Bair. 
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Gram., § 13). In the fifteenth century this diphthong became da, 
although the spelling a7 was retained. 

§ 71. Berthold writes regularly ai, ay, and carefully distinguishes 
it from the new diphthong ei (<7), except in the few instances men- 
tioned below (§ 73). E.g., hayl, prait, haimlich 4, 13; klainat 1, 5; 
ain; vnderainst 17, 2; ainfache 6,10; ainfaltige 6,5; aingeporé 5, 4; 
faisten 10, 4; taig, tayg 16, 6; pfaidé 74, 8; aindlif 92, 3; zway, 
zwainizigist 20,1; stain 23,5; pain ‘Bein’ 28, 5; ayd 14, 14; laym 
‘Lehm’ 21, 5; faym ‘Schaum’ 35, 1; sayl 27, 10; awflaynen 
‘auflehnen’ 39, 4; abgelaint 15,9; 51, 18; lainet ab 46, 3; hainrich 
(name) 98, 5; Kaiser 48, 1; kayser 10, 4. 

The suffix -hait, -khait regularly has ai (cf. § 114, 9). 

§72. -age-, -ege- >ai, ay and fell together with Germ. ai, e.g., 
trayd ‘Getreide’ 11, 18; 25, 4; traid 43, 7; gejaid ‘Jagd’ 48, 6; 
gemayd 77, 11; gehayt ‘gehegt’ 99, 13; maydlens (g. sing.) 71, 3; 
maister 13, 8; 18, 18; 43, 9, geschray 76, 9, etc. 

§ 73. Exceptions: A few words regularly have ei, ey, e.g., 
fleysch, fleisch; geist, geyst; beyeinander 38, 8; miteinander 54, 6; 
beyeinand’ 7, 5 (ef. Schatz, Imst, § 52). The suffix -hait is spelled et 
only twice: falscheit 16, 2; ewikeit 51, 16; these are probably 
printer’s errors. 

§ 74. Irregular are the following: zeteydingé 74, 3; verteydingt 
(p. p.) 74, 3; spédtlteyding Vorr. 6. 

§ 75. ei, ey >d in tddingen (d. pl.) 11, 7; vnderthdding ‘Unter- 
handlung’ 74, 4; heirats tddingé (d. pl.) 99, 17. In these words g 
was first palatalized and then dropped, causing umlaut of a. Wein- 
hold (Bair. Gram., §§ 43, 44) has found the spelling @ for @ before 
r, l, h, in the dialects of the Tirol and explains 4 as due to the influence 
. of linguals. 

Nore.—ae is also found in the word baebel ‘Weibel’ 59, 3. The initial b 
is due to assimilation (cf. § 123). 

§ 76. The spelling we occurs only once in luembs (g. sing.) ‘ Lehms’ 
37, 1 (:laym 21, 5), and is probably an attempt to represent the 
diphthong da. 

§77. ai>é before h, r, w and in final positions (cf. Schatz, 
Altbair. Gram., § 11), e.g., ewig 4, 11; lerer 1,6; keren 1,6; mer 1, 7; 
erste 1,8; ee (conj.) 13, 11 (adv.) 11, 6; ee ‘Ehe’ 13, 8; eepruch 14, 4; 
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ere 2,4; schne 29, 10; eere 5, 6; eerlich 51, 15; wee (interj.) 14, 14; 
15, 6; 0 wee 24, 8. 

§ 78. ai>é before the dentals n, d, e.g., zwen (masc.) and bede, 
bed, wenigist. This is unusual (cf. Braune, AHD. Gram., § 43, 
Anm. 5; P.B.B., 10, 495; 12, 551). Weigand, D.W.5, I, 188, gives 
the Bavarian forms as m. béd, f. bid, n. beid, parallel with zwen, zwo, 
zwai. Schatz (Imst, § 52) explains e in bede as i-umlaut of beidiu. 
As in Old Bavarian (Schatz, Alibair. Gram., § 13, c) Berthold uses 
the é-forms of bed in all genders, whereas he carefully distinguishes 
the genders in zwen, zwo, zway. 

§ 79. éis found in Behaim 14, 14; 69, 10 (Kelt.-Lat. Botohemum) ; 
behamischen 47, 6. 


Nore 1.—For é in the loan word pen, pein, see § 60, note. 


Norge 2.—The numeral zwelif, zwelf has shortened the diphthong ai. 
But the full sound is retained in aindlif 92,3; aindlift 11,1; 14, 12; 51, 13, 
etc. 


au 


§ 80. Germ. au has fallen together with au<@ and is written au, 
aw, e.g., tawf 6,6; lauf 11,6; zawbrer 11,6; haubt 13,7; haup 14, 13; 
glawb Vorr. 3; lawb 19, 5; awch 20, 2; 60, 8; stawb 53, 2; dawcht 
‘verdaut’ 68, 8; pawm 76, 9; pawngarten; rawch 88, 6; rauch 84, 7; 
weichrawch 84, 7; weichrauchs 84, 7; hiittrawch Vorr. 3; rauchvas 
84, 7; 88, 6. 

§ 81. This au and the au<Germ. aww soon fell together at least 
in spelling. As to the pronunciation, see Schatz, Imst, §53. The 
dialect of Imst distinguishes the two sounds. 

Here belong: fraw 2, 2; schaw 3, 6; schawen Vorr. 1; abgehawt 
(p. p.) 26, 3; ausgehaut 49, 11; genaw 27, 4; hawn ‘Hacke’ 72, 2. 

§ 82. Before m, au>a, d. These sounds are also found in the 
language of the Habsburg chancery, and in Klara Hiitzlerin. Cf. 
Moser, l.c., §61. E.g., pém ‘Baum’ always so written except twice 
(see above, § 80), e.g., 19, 10; 24, 8; 26, 2; 43, 1; pdmél 93, 4; 
feygenpdm 77, 4; pdmstocks 24, 8; zim ‘Zaum’ 41, 2 (thus falling 
together, in spelling, with zém ‘zahm,’ e.g., 47, 7); verddung ‘Ver- 
dauung’ 27,5; ddung 41, 4; 64, 11; verddet 28,3; vnuerddts ‘Unver- 
dautes’ 73, 12. 
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Here also belong: bestrden ‘bestreuen’ 72, 3; zerstrdet 47, 1; 
68, 4; 80, 11; 91, 16; 92, 6; awszgestrdet 68, 4; erstrdéet ‘zerstreut’ 
91, 16; zterstrdet, Vorrede. 

§ 83. weyrach ‘Weihrauch’ (3X) 3, 5; 84, 2; 88, 6 (:weichrawch 
84, 7, see above). In this word the diphthong was evidently short- 
ened in the unaccented syllable. ais sometimes written in unstressed 
syllables as a kind of neutral vowel, e.g., harnasch 48, 8; behamischen 
47,6; caractarem 59,1; 59, 2; vrbaring 43, 14 (:urbering 34, 9). 

§ 84. The vowel o in the past participles vorgeloffen 92, 2; aus- 
geloffen 13, 5; 15, 8; entloffen 15, 10 (: auszgelauffen 40, 8), is not to 
be explained as a phonetic development of au. They are analogical 
forms according to Class II (saufen:gesoffen: :laufen:geloffen). 

§ 85. Germ. au was umlauted to 6 and is written ew, du, e.g., 
lewffen (d. pl.); gléwblich 1, 4; cf. Schatz, Imst, § 53. 

Nore.—Contrary to the modern literary language the following are 
unumlauted: glawbig 2,1; tauffer 8, 3; versaumen 9, 1; awssern (compar.) 
16, 3; hawfft 53, 3; Rawber 24, 4 (ef. § 103). 

§ 86. The umlaut of Germ. aww is 6. It is written ew, ei. But 
in the majority of cases it has been unrounded. E.g., rew 52, 3; 
vnberewt 46, 3; junckfreiiliche 10, 7. 

§ 87. The unrounded forms are the usual thing, e.g., freyd 7, 5; 
freyden (d. pl.) 21, 5; erfreyen 7,5; hey ‘Heu’ 78, 1; 82,3; heypliiem 
(Isa. 40:6) 78, 1; heyschrecken 88, 2; strey ‘Streu’ 74, 5. 

§ 88. Before h and dentals au>6, e.g., not 6, 6; gros 6, 6; grosz 
16, 1; prot 28, 3; tod (adj.) 52, 4; trost 11, 9; plodern ‘plaudern’ 
13, 8; oren 14, 14; lon 39, 15; schosz 49, 7; hoch 19, 11. 

§ 89. This 6 weakened in unstressed syllables. It is written a, e, 
e.g., anpas 39, 4; klainat 15, 16; monat (a. pl.) 53, 3; monats (Index); 
augstmonats (Index); augstmonets (Index); cf. Weigand, D.W.*, I, 
1054. 


Nore.—But in armuoet 10, 13; armuot 10, 12; diemuoet and others in 
-mod the diphthong is retained (cf. § 113, 9). 


§ 90. The umlaut of 6 (<au) is frequently missing, e.g., schon 
‘schén’ 14, 14; nottigt 16, 5 (:ndttigt 16, 5); cf. § 100. 
eu, ew 


Germ. eu appears in OHG. either as io or as iu (Braune, AHD. 
Gram., § 47). 
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§ 91. OHG. io becomes ie. It is written ie, ye (cf. Schatz, mst, 
§ 54). E.g., diemit 3, 6; diemietiger 3, 6; gediemietigt 3, 6; vier 
5, 3; liecht 6, 4; liederlicher 6, 4; ryemen 88, 2; tyer 11, 8; wider- 
driesz ‘Verdrusz’ 13, 3; betrieglich 13, 6; tyef 32, 4; tyeffer 24, 3 
(:tewffister, superl. 11, 9); diern 23, 5; zedienen 31, 1; dienst 5, 5; 
schieher gawl ‘scheuer’ 42, 1; ersprieslich 42,5; siechttib 45,7; verbs 
of the II class: ziehen 5, 4; fliessen 11, 7; zepiegen 13, 4; liegen 
‘liigen’ 8, 6; betriegen ‘betriigen’ 8, 6; zeuerliesen 36, 10; erkiesen 
98, 2. 

§ 92. 7 for ie is found in dinst 12, 8; dinstbar 23, 3 (:dienst, 
dienen); genissen (1. p. pl.) 25, 4 (:geniessen 3. p. pl. 25, 4); gelibt 
78, 3 (:liebt). 

§ 93. OHG. iu>déi, written ew, eii, eu, et. It is found in the 
singular of the II class of strong verbs, e.g., jch gepewt 3, 8; jch lewg 
18, 8; zewchstu 28, 3; flewsst 4, 11; fleust 7, 8; fleiisst 7, 10; verlewst 
19, 10; rewcht ‘riecht’ 60, 13; schewbt ‘schiebt’ 16, 1; lewt, leiit 5, 6, 
leut 14, 5, leit 66, 8; tewr 28, 2; keiisch 4, 14; vnkewsch (adj.) 36, 10; 
(noun) 31, 1; tewffister, phonetic form of the superlative 11, 9 
(:tyeffist 80, 1); netiwer 6, 10, newem 6, 10; neiindt 9, 1; bedewt 
(3. p. sing.) 7, 6; erleiicht (p. p.) 10, 12; the instrumental singular 
masc. nach wew die weld formiert sey? 22, 3; neut. vumb wew ‘wozu’ 
66, 7; the neut. numeral drew (nom. and acc.) 7, 7, ete. (ef. Schatz, 
Imst, § 54); tewtsch (the usual spelling) 8, 2; teutsch 14, 14; tetitsch 
16, 5; the loan words dewfel 7, 6; detifel 85, 1; deufel 24, 5; deiifel 
15, 2; crewtz 8, 6; krewtz 9, 6. 

§ 94. The diphthong in the following words was early identified 
with Germ. iu (cf. Braune, AHD. Gram., § 49, Anm. 3): freiind 
(n. sing.) 72, 9; freind (g. pl.) 46, 3; freuntlich 44, 3; freiindten 
(d. pl.), frewnds 73, 13; frewntschaft 67, 7; hewt 6, 6; fewr 7, 7. 

Nore.—The spelling we, i is found several times: fruend (n. pl.) 77, 4; 


82, 6 (n. sing.) 97, 2; fruendtschafft 36, 2; frwendschaft 52,2; friindtschaft 
47,4; fruendi 46, 3. 


§ 95. éi (<Germ. iu) was unrounded to ai, written ei, ey. E.g., 
bedeyt 6,1; schethti ‘scheuen’ 8, 2; zescheihen 28,7; vnkeysch (noun) 
13, 5; keisch 77, 15; creytz 5,12; kreytz 65,4; kreitz 56, 4; 72, 8. 


Norte.—This ai must have been identical in pronunciation with az 
(spelled ey, ez) in the infinitive and present of I class verbs, for we find the 
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analogical strong p. p. geschichen ‘gescheut’ 10, 9; 80, 9 (weichen:gewichen: : 
schethen: geschichen) (cf. § 41). 

b) Vowel changes.— 

1) Lengthening: 

§ 96. It is difficult to tell to what extent vowels were lengthened 
in Berthold’s dialect. In general we may assume the same condi- 
tions as in the other Bavarian dialects (cf. Weinhold, Bair. Gram., 
§§ 32, 36, 43, 48, 51, 55, 61, 95, and the examples there given). We 
have evidence only for the following lengthenings: 

a) Before r: e.g., gier 20, 4; gieriger 54, 2. 

b) Before r+cons. This is characteristically Bavarian; cf. 
Schatz, Imst, § 82; Moser, l.c., § 45, 5, eg., wierde ‘Wiirde’ 85, 8; 
wierd, gewierdigt 29, 12 (:wirde 20, 4); wierser 3, 5. 

c) Before -h-, -ch, -cht, e.g., siehest 40, 4; siehestu 29, 13; viech 
20, 1 (:vihisch 45, 9); vbersiech jch 84, 6; siecht ‘sieht’ 19, 1; 
beschiecht ‘geschieht’ 4, 12. 

d) Before -d: e.g., vnnderschied 7, 4 (:underschid 7, 3). With a 
different ablaut: vnderschaid 70, 9. 

2) Umlaut: 

§ 97. In the main the writing of the umlaut agrees with modern 
literary German. For the individual vowels, see §§ 32, 52, 53, 58, 
65, 68, 85, 86, 89. 

§ 98. In the Bavarian dialects the umlaut of a is often prevented 
by double consonants (cf. Weinhold, l.c., § 5). 

a for e, d: e.g., superlatives: langst 9, 1; nagsten, Vorrede 5; 
nachsten 2, 2; zenagst 23, 1; nagster (noun) 47, 4 (:zendgst 11, 7; 
negste 34, 11; ndgst 47, 3; negst 47, 3—each once); -lich: angstlich 
1, 3; manlich 2, 6; falschlich 16, 3 (:fdlschlich 3, 4); anfanklich 5, 2 
* (:anfdnklich 9, 6); -ig: ainfaltiger 4, 14; drifaltig 11, 1; bestandigem 
53, 4; widerwartig 31, 2 (:vilfeltig 7, 1; bestdndige 53, 4; widerwdrtig 
6, 7—the usual form); -er: trager 3,12; schacher 4,10; kramer 94, 12; 
haller ‘Heller’ (coin) 79, 4. Other suffixes: bekanntnus 4, 10; 
fancknusz 37, 6 (:fdncknusz 4, 15); Trinitat 7, 2 (:Trinitet 6, 1); 
bestandikait 2, 6; aintrachtiklich 86, 2; schanckung 65, 5; getranck 
74, 2; sage ‘Saige’ 39, 4; schamen ‘schiimen’ 73, 12; wolgefarbt 79, 2 
(:geferbte 79,7). 3. p. sing. of strong verbs: wachst 29, 13 (:wdchst 
22, 5); beschaft 28, 1 (:beschdft 20, 3); ratt ‘rit’ 28, 7 (:rdtt 30, 8); 
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lasst 6, 6; hanget (intr.) 11, 7; anhangt 20, 5 (:anhengt 28, 16); spate 
rew 4, 1. 


§ 99. e, d fora. Here belong many analogical plurals, e.g., tagé 
(d. pl.) Vorrede 5; geddnckhen 5, 6; bestdttung 10, 13, etc.; hdrpf 
‘Harfe’ 77, 13; kdmelhar 88, 2; belegert 89, 3; erderret 48, 4; erderrt 
93, 3 (:erdarrt 90, 2); verddmblichs 35, 6 (:verdamblichs 35, 6). 


Nore.—The adjectives senft 32, 3 (senftmueetikait 14, 8; senfftmueetikatt 
33, 10) and hertte 71, 8, have the phonetic forms. But zaem 49, 7. 


§ 100. 6, G:o:u. E.g., volkémen 4, 13; vnuolkémen 4, 14; kémen 
(inf.) 9, 7:komen 24, 10:kumen 33, 5; kédmbt 63, 12:kombt 10, 4: 
kumbt 5, 2; sdlher, sdlhe; solher, solhe; abséndern 13, 10; abbesdnderten 
13, 6; nachgeudligt 24, 4 (:nachgeuoligt 4, 14, the usual form); hénig 
‘Honig’ 4, 15. 

The adjectives in -lich usually have no umlaut, e.g., gottliche 6, 4 
(:gdttlichem 10, 12); loblich 12, 1; personlich 19, 7; todlichem 20, 3 
(:tédlichem 5, 6); frolicher (compar.) 68, 10; destschoner 87,4; schon 
‘schén’ 14, 14; posem ‘bésem’ 20, 4; moglikait 21, 6; gespott 14,8 
(:gespétt 15, 5); geschopf 20, 3; soldner 87, 4; troste (opt.) 28, 14; 
gehort (p. p.) 40, 11; frombdem 45, 7 (:frémbden 1, 5: frembden 15, 4); 
stosst 25, 10: stésst 38, 7. 


te, 1, ti:te, %, U 

§ 101. E.g., that 52, 5 (:thiet 7, 8; thit 4, 12, the usual forms); 
ruieffen has tHe in all forms except two: réeffen (3. p. pl.) 51, 17; 
berieft (p. p.) 29, 13; berieffung 39, 4 (cf. § 18). 

ui for u: tiinckel ‘dunkel’ 10, 12; geriicht (3. p. s.) ‘geruht’ 19, 8; 
gefiindé (p. p.) 62, 6; gemiirmelt 87, 7. 

§ 102. w for ti: burger 99, 13; burgerliché 4, 15; lugner 5, 1; 
junger 8, 7; schiieler 98, 2; stuck 5, 7; zi ruck 11, 7; kunst (a. pl.) 
12,7; kunsten (d. pl.) 73, 12; vngeféir 15, 5; verzuwckung 18, 5; purde 
20, 1; gutbedunken 6, 5; kunstliche 7, 3; naturlichen 12, 3; vrsprung- 
lich 14, 10; notdurftigen 14, 10; jungstem 7, 7 (:jiingstem 6, 2); 
schielerisch 7,9; guldene 85,2; pucken ‘biicken’ 86,5; vnderdrucken 
24, 6; verkurtzen 40, 4; bekumerst (2. p. sing.) 51, 13; wurde (opt.) 
9, 4 (the opt. preterite of the III class is always without umlaut; 
other examples: sturbe 28, 14; punde 59,2; gewung 15,1; vberwunnde 
48, 13); p. p. gegrundt 8, 2 (:gegriindt 8, 5); vnderdruckt 9, 4; 
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ausgedruckht 53, 1; gesmuckt 16, 4; vnuerruckt 92, 3 (:angeziindti 
77, 4); vberall 9, 8 (:tiberall 21, 3); vbung 22, 9. 
dw:aw, au 

§ 103. Adj. in -ig, -lich, -isch usually have no umlaut, e.g., glaubig 
2,1; glawblich 1, 4 (:gldwblich 1, 4); weytlauffiger 7, 9; junckfraw- 
lichen 10, 3; rawberische 20, 8. 

Nouns in -er; rawber 3, 4; tauffer 8, 3; vorlawffer 9, 8; zawbrer 
90, 2; versaumbnusz 53, 3; versawmen 3, 4; awssern (3. p. pl.) 20, 5; 
zehauffen 51, 13; saubern 34, 11; versaumbten 2, 5; verlawgent (p. p.) 
13, 4; hawfft (3. p. sing.) 53, 3; awssern (compar.) 15, 6. 

3) Rounding and Unrounding: 

§ 104. The following vowels and diphthongs have been rounded 
through the influence of labials (cf. Weinhold, Bair. Gram., § 26; 
Moser, l.c., § 72). 

§ 105. 1. e: wéllen 2, 7 (:wellen 3, 2, the common form); erwélt 
14, 3; die erwélten Vorr. 3 (:erwelien 14, 1); frémbd 7, 2, frémbden 
1, 5 (:frembden 15, 4:frombden 45, 7); schédpfen 17, 4; geschdpft 4, 3; 
zeschépffen 73, 15; schéflen ‘Schiflein’ (d. pl.), schdffel 45, 3, schéffl 
80, 11 (:schdfel 92, 3; schdflen 83, 10); mér 16, 1, more (a. sing.) 
‘Meer’ 27, 10, méres 51, 15 (: mere 51, 14, meres 35, 4, mersands 40, 4); 
hére ‘Heer’ 23, 7; Feldhére 23, 7; pédlder ‘bilder’ (compar.) 34, 4; 
dpfel 49, 11; wére vi waffen 58, 8; zérpfenning 66, 6; schwéret 51, 2 
(: sweret 98, 7); schéffen ‘schépfen’ 77, 1. 

§ 106. The original vowel was retained in: sweren 51, 11; sweret 
98, 7; beswerer 94, 9; gewenen 60, 3; leben (n. pl.) ‘Léwen’ 7, 1; 
zwelf 9,2; zwelif 96,4; helle 11, 5; hellisch 19, 10; awsleschen 57, 3; 
leschen 37, 11; erderret ‘erdérret’ 48, 4; ergetzen 48, 2; ergetzlich 
45, 9; ergetzlikait 14, 9; Fenix ‘Phénix’ 16, 5; behamischen ‘Bohb- 
mischen’ 47, 6; Behaim ‘Béhmen’ 14, 14; 69, 10. 

§ 107. 2. i, 7e. E.g., miischi 13, 6; miischt Vorrede 3, vermiischt 
13, 6, vermiischung 51, 5 (:vermischt 1,1); erfiindungen 1, 6; finf 5, 4, 
and all compounds; schiifpriichig 13, 6; verspiirtzt 15,7; erkiickt (with 
loss of w) 11, 9; erkiickung 26, 1; spiil ‘Spiel’ 24, 3; kiitzlig 35, 1; 
verriinet ‘verrinnt’ 48, 4; wiirdest ‘wirst’ 43, 7 (:wirdest 8, 7); 
wiirchlichi 52, 3; wiirchung 59, 10; betriiegen 53, 4; betriiglich 
(:betrieglich 13, 6); liifrung 58, 8; 66, 5; spriichworts 78, 4 (:sprich. 
wort 79, 5); verwiirft (3. p. sing.) 87, 11; Kiitzpiihel (city) 13, 12. 
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§ 108. The original vowel was retained in: wirde 9, 6, wirdige 
42, 6, wierd 22, 7; hochwirdigist 3, 1, groswirdig 22, 5; hilf 17, 12; 
gegenwirtig 8, 3 (:gegenwiirtige 13, 10; see § 130); sprichwort 79, 5; 
liegen 13, 10; betriegen 13, 6; betrieglich 13,6; gewisst ‘gewusst’ 12, 1, 
vnbewist 10, 17, ete. 

The following vowels and diphthongs have lost their labialization: 

$109. 1. 6>e. E.g., empert ‘empért’ 39, 1; beschenigen 40, 8; 
kernern ‘K6rnern’ 65, 5. 

§ 110. 2. “>i, y. E.g., finckel 43, 1; pizen ‘Biichse’ 87, 7; 
abtrynniger 91, 14. 

§ 111. 3. te>ye. E.g., yeben ‘iiben’ 13, 2; yebung 33, 5; geyebt 
2, 1 (:vben 39, 11; vbet 20, 5; getibte 78, 5; vngeiibt 85, 7). 

§ 112. 4. ew, eii (umlaut of @)>ei, ey. For examples, see § 69. 

ew, eti (umlaut of aww)>ey. For examples, see § 87. 

ew, eti (<W. Germ. iu)>ei, ey. For examples, see § 95. 


B. VOWELS IN UNACCENTED SYLLABLES 


a) Diphthongization.— 

§ 113. 1. The adjective suffix -in has in many cases retained 7, 
which became ei. In other cases i>i>e (ef. § 115, 7), e.g., fewrein 
11, 6; kupfrein 20, 1; wasrein 25, 6; lidrein ryemen 88, 2; silbrein 


42,8; aschrein prot 63; 2. 

2. Suffix -rich>-reich in: kunstreich 5, 3; freydenreich 29, 9; 
gnadenreiche 53, 5. But hainrich (name) 98, 5. 

3. The MHG. suffix -ie>-ey, e.g., artzney 4, 15; fantasey 7, 3; 
abgétterey 9, 5; jherarchey 23, 2; astronomey 25, 1; parthey 38, 8; 
policey 40, 2; cantzley 41, 3; fiillerey 44, 8; simoney 66, 5. But 
geschray 76, 9. 

4. Suffix -lin>-lein, e.g., hdrlein 29, 13; fiincklein 38, 6; Cellelein 
41,7; kindlein 58, 11; wortlein 63, 5; schdéflein 95, 1; lamblein 100, 
13; piichlein 25, 1 (ef. § 115, 6). 

5. MHG. -wis>-weis, e.g., vnwegweis 16, 2; strafweis 57, 3; 
piesweis 98, 7. 

6. MHG. -leie>-lay, e.g., manigerlay 4, 15; dreyerlay 4, 11; 
welherlay 56, 1; manigerlaj 5, 3, once. 

7. MHG. bi->bey-, e.g., beysitzer 6, 5; beyspil 7, 5; beywesens 
5, 6; beystand 14, 10; beystdndig 24, 4. 
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8. MHG. in->ein-, e.g., eingeben 5, 4; eingeé 4, 15; einfliisz 
23, 4; eingeistung (=Lat. inspiratio) 5,3. But jin: jnwendig 5, 1; 
jmpersonale 7,9; jnnhalt 12, 3; jngedenck 64, 1; jnwoner 37, 2. 


Nors.—This is carefully distinguished from ain-; e.g., ainfache 6, 10; 
aingeporé 5, 4, etc. 


9. MHG. -muot>-miet, -mit in: armiet 1, 5; diemit 10, 13. 

10. MHG. -tuom>-thumb, with a developed labial stop. E.g., 
weiszthumb 5, 4; hertzogthib 10, 4; priesterthimbs 13, 12; jrrthumb 
14, 9; reichtumb 10,12; bistumb 13, 9. 

b) Retention of full vowels.— 

§ 114. 1. -ist. The suffix of the superlative is regularly -ist, e.g., 
obrist 31, 5; elltisten 12,9; tewffister 11,9; verdambtist 13, 5; hinderist 
15, 8; allerwenigist 19, 5; grébist 9, 7; clarist 24, 2; schdnist 24, 2; 
senftist 32, 3; parmhertzigist 32, 3; gelegenist 34, 10; herttist 37, 6; 
glimpflichist 39, 9; subtilist 51, 18; swdriste 52, 5; weysist 55, 3; 
undrist 24, 3. 

Norte 1.— -est occurs only once: klainest 4, 12 (:klainisté 84, 8; klainist 
58, 11). 

Nore 2.—Syncopated forms are: zuo lesst 4, 15; hoechst 5,2; am besten 
6,9; pesst 43,17; maist 57, 4; jungsti 21, 3; langst (adv.) 9, 1; am ersten 
4,12; nagst 77, 11; naegst 47,3; negst 47, 3; nachsten 14, 8. 


2. -ig, e.g., fahig, diirstig, trifaltig, ewig, allmdchtig, hdssig, wolkig. 
So also the nouns: hénig 4, 15; kénig 13, 12. But -ich in: billich 
4,13; vnzelich 53,9; ayniche 79, 7 (:billikait 33, 7; ainikait 6, 1, like 
ewikait 5, 7; allmdchtikait 4, 15). 

3. Full vowels are retained in the words solich, welich only in the 
following cases: solliche (a. sing. fem.) 24, 2; solich (a. sing. fem.) 
7, 3; sdélichs (n. sing. neut.) 7, 8; (a. sing. neut.) 7,2; 64, 4; welliche 
(n. sing. fem.) 6, 9; kelich (< Lat. calix) 62, 2 (:kelch 58, 11). 

4. -isch retains 7 except when syncopated, e.g., irdischen 32, 1; 
hellisch 19, 10; rawberische 20, 8; vihische 25, 10; metallischer 26, 1; 
pawrsiche 27, 5; Lutherische 30, 5; bayrisch 63, 4; sdaisch 63, 4; 
Hebreischer 63, 4; kriechischer 63, 4; lateinischer 63, 4; zdnckisch 
14, 7; gotzischen pild 85, 3. 

Norte 3.— -i- is syncopated in tewtsch and the compounds (e.g., tewtsch- 
land), hiibschen 14, 6; laysch ‘laiisch’ 95, 9; artzneisch 58, 5. 
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5. The suffix for forming the present participle is -und, -end, the 
former predominating. The same verb occurs now with this, now 
with that ending, e.g., wachsund 26, 3 (6X): wachsend 29, 11 (4X). 

6. The ordinal numerals from 20-100 are formed by the suffix 
-ist. 

7. The suffix -nuss always has u, e.g., pildnusz 4, 12; fancknusz 
4, 15; fancknusz 29, 4; zewgknusz 5, 4; verdienstnusz 33, 8; gedecht- 
nusz 23, 8. 

8 -sal, -sam always have the full vowel, e.g., triiebsal 14, 11; 
jrrsal 15, 2; sawmsal 52, 2 (feindsdlig 52, 3, has secondary umlaut); 
gehorsam 6, 9; grawssam 15, 3; selizams 15, 7; riesam 44, 3; mit- 
samkait 33, 7; voligsam 38, 5. 

9. -hait always has the full diphthong, e.g., warhait 5, 1; githait 
5, 2; gothait 5, 6; roszhait 30, 1; rinderhait 30, 1; hundhait 30, 1; 
knechthait 79, 7; wesenhait 40, 4. 

h is sometimes dropped in the following: hochait 14, 7; swachait 
93, 2; gleichait 7, 1; kranckait 24, 7; keyschait 25, 9. 

10. Latin -tas, -tatis appears as -tat, which is sometimes weakened 
to -tet, e.g., mayestat 4, 14: mayestet 9,1; Trinitat 7, 2: Trinitet 6, 1. 

11. The original vowels are retained in the following words: 
milich 68, 9; kelich 66, 2 (but kelch 58, 11); senifkorn 58, 11; senif- 
kérndel 79, 1; preiitigan 29, 4 (but preytgan 14, 9); zwelif 96, 4 once 
(otherwise zwelf, zwelffter, etc.); aindlif 92,3; aindlift 11,1; 14, 12 
(once aindlefften 92, 3); menig ‘Menge’ 40, 4. 

u is found in angulf 44, 1 (:angeltugenten 44, 1); nackund 76, 1 
(:nackenden 87, 1; 43, 2). 

coron 84, 5:kron 85, 8; archa 85, 2: arch 68, 3; idea 19,1; gehenna 
19, 10. 

12. No feminine abstract nouns in -in are retained. No diminu- 
tives in -chin occur. 

c) Shortening and weakening.— 

§ 115. 1. MHG. bi->be-, b-; pe-, p-. The vowel e is usually 
retained, except in ‘bleiben,’ which regularly syncopates. The forms 
with e are: zebeleiben 27, 10 (: bleiben 15, 7); beleibt 21, 2 (: bleibt 5, 5); 
beliba (p. p.) 10, 8; 15, 6, ete.; beleibliche 27, 6. 

pe- in zepeschliessen 68, 3; p- in parmhertzig 7, 5; parmhertzikait 
21, 4. 
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2. MHG. zuo->zi->ze- in the infinitive, e.g., zewolgen 4, 13; 
zelernen 5, 4; ztezescharren 87, 1. 

3. MHG. -baere >-bar, -ber. The form -bar predominates. E.g., 
scheinberlich 5, 4; fruchtber 5, 7: fruchtbar 5, 7. 

4. The abstract suffix -7, MHG. -e is -e, but in the majority of 
cases has been lost. It is retained in: wyrme ‘Warme’ 28, 5; wirme 
90, 1; giiette 31,6; scherffe 31, 8; vdlle 21, 8; volle 91,8; weihe 94, 1. 
But weich ‘Weihe’ 58, 2; hytz 10, 13; gentz 6, 4; kelt 100, 8; swdr 
84, 1; menig 84, 1; wirm ‘Warme’ 90, 2; ldér 30, 10; eytel 30, 10; 
morgenrét 10, 7; swech 35, 3; sterckh 44, 1; feiil 44, 3; leng 61, 1; 
wiest 66,7; fayst 77, 10; feycht 100, 8; schdén 21, 3; gesund 20, 6. 

5. -wig and -rich have been shortened in the names hainrich 98, 5; 
ludwig 98, 5; hedwigis 98, 5. So also fendrich 59, 3, with analogic 
-rich and inserted d. 

6. The diminutive suffixes -le and -el have fallen together in 1-, 
written -l, or sometimes -el; e.g., wértl 7, 9 (:wérttel 7, 9); pfndstl 
‘Dunst’ 70, 8; vorheytl 36, 14; zweyl (=MHG. zwiel) 19, 11; the 
plurals strichlen 19, 8; kérndlen 63, 11 (ef. § 113, 4). 

7. The adjective suffix -in, denoting material, has in most cases 
been weakened to -en. (For Diphthongization, see §113, 1.) 
E.g., fewren 75,3; guldé 13,8; erdene ding 27,10; stainé 28,3; hdrene 
74, 8; seyden 74, 8; ein lynden holtz 79, 2; sweinen fleisch 76, 5; 
fleischene hilf 51, 17; holtzen 39, 4; silbrene 39, 4; kupfren 85, 2. 

Nore.—But the feminine derivatives always have -in, e.g., gepererin 
85, 8; abgoettin 86, 4; eszlit ‘Eselin’ 87, 6; koenigin 98, 5; eeprecherin 99, 
11; pfaeffin (d. pl.) 29, 2; goettin 33, 2; zeriitterin 33, 9; pawrin 37, 9. 

8. The strong adjective ending n. s. fem., n. a. pl. neut. -iw>-eii 
>-e. This -e is quite consistently retained. The few exceptions are: 
fem.: gétlich trinitat 7,9; ander hailsam lere 11,1; git gwonhait 17, 5; 
neut.: new gesetz 6, 6; all ander ding (n. pl.) 7, 1; durch leiblich 
geschépf 5, 3; in ferr land (a. pl.) 19, 4; stindig werch 35, 6. 

9. The comparative suffix is-er. E.g., gerechter 4,12; ferrer 5, 4; 
merer 6, 2; klainer 6, 2; pesser 8, 5 (adv. bas 14, 13; 15, 4, ete.); 
poélder ‘bilder’ 34, 4. 

10. The vowel of the suffix in the words monat 53, 3; augstmonats, 
Index; klainat 10, 12, has been shortened. It has been further 
weakened in augstmonets (Ded.). 

Note.—For armuoet, see § 113, > 
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The words anpas ‘Ambosz’ 75, 3; Paradis 21, 3 likewise have 
short vowels in the suffix. 

11. MHG. -icht>-at. E.g.. pucklat 40, 12; narrat 51, 10. 

12. The weakened form of the suffix -lein has been confused with 
-el, -le. In the dative plural it is impossible to distinguish them. 
-len (weakened form of -lein) is found in kérndlen (d. sing.) 57, 1; 
maydlens (g. sing.) 71, 3; ptiechlen 20, 1; ladmblen (g. pl.) 89, 6. 

13. MHG. -ere in nouns of agency>-er, e.g., richter 4, 12; 
iibeltdter 4, 15; lugner 5, 1; tréster 6,4; geperer 7,4; anhenger 7, 6; 
abgéttereyer 8, 2; partrager ‘Bahrtriger’ 71, 3; Rawber 24, 4. 

Nore.— -er also in other words, e.g., adler 24, 6; ketzer 6,4; Kaiser 6, 3; 
vater, etc. 

14. For -tat>-tet, ef. §§ 31; 114, 10. 

15. The numerals zway and drey have been shortened in the 
following compounds: zwifache 6, 10; zwispilig 14, 7; zwitracht 24, 4; 
zwifeltige 39,6; zwier 13,5; zwyer 23, 5 (=‘zweimal’); drifaltig 11, 1; 
trifaltigen 7,6; trifach 14,1; drifach 20, 3; drifeltikait 37, 2; drifel- 
tiger 51, 8; drifaltikait 99, 15. 

d) Syncope.— 

§ 116. In South Germany syncopation began as early as the 
OHG. period. By the end of the thirteenth century the process was 
fully developed in Bavaria. Berthold has many syncopated forms. 
The principal cases are: 

1. The prefix be- loses its vowel only in the forms of bleiben and 
parmhertzig; ef. § 115. 

2. The prefix ge- often loses its vowel before 1, m, n, r, s, w in these 
words: glawb (common form) and the compounds and derivatives; 
gleich 6, 4; glayts 13, 9; glencke 91, 8; gliib ‘Geliibde’ 14, 14; gliick; 
one word with m: gmiets 64, 11; gnad 4, 15; gnedigen 28, 5, etc.; 
gniig 36, 12; gniigsam 12, 3, etc.; mitgnosz 27, 7; heyratgnosz 99, 16; 
grechter 4, 14; groblich 6, 10; gslos 28, 3; gschépfs 5, 2; lobgsang 47, 2; 
gwalt 6,5; gwissen 13, 10; gwislich 13,1; gwer 29,7; gwonhait 14, 9; 
gwingt ‘gewinnt’ 33, 3. 


The past participle of geen is nearly always gangen. gegangen is 
found only three times: 19, 4; 23, 3; 23, 5. The compound forms 
never have ge-; e.g., ausgangen 21, 8; abgangen 11, 6; entgegengangen 
65, 5. komen and bleiben never have ge- in the p. p. Other p. p. 
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that occasionally omit ge- are: than, e.g., 5, 3; bracht 6, 4; geben 
(usually), e.g., 6, 6; 6, 10; anzaigt 8, 3; kert 24,1; tawft 37, 12. 

Nore 1.—essen always has geessen (e.g., 53, 3; 64, 10) in spite of the 
hiatus; vngeessen 76, 6. But the verb ‘génnen’ always syncopates the e: 
e.g., vergonnst, vergonst (2. p. sing.) 47, 1; vergoenn (opt.) 85, 9; vergonnen 
(3. p. pl.) 96, 1; vergoent (p. p.) 92, 2. 

Note 2.—Nearly all the nouns and adjectives given in this paragraph 
also occur with e, e.g., genaden 71, 5; gelawbs 77, 4 (also zegelauben 6, 3); 
gewin 77, 12; genedigisten (Ded.); gerad 20, 8; gelid 24, 6; genaw 27, 4; 
geslos 28, 3; gemach 6, 2; dergeleichen 34, 4. 

Norte 3.—ge- is found in the infinitives gesegnen 66, 8; gehabii 67, 4; 
in the noun gezewgnusz 73, 1; in the p. p. gefeiniert 82, 3 (:feiniert [p. p.] 80, 8), 
and before vowels in: geacht 4, 14; geoffenbart 5, 3; geordent 6, 6; geaigen; 
9,1; geewigt 10,1; geurtailt 15, 9. 

3. e is dropped in medial syllables, especially in the suffixes -el, 
-er when followed by an ending, e.g., lestrer 15, 4 (:lessterer 15, 3); 
lesstrung 13, 7; mildrung 43, 14; erweytrung 12, 9; fiidrung 42, 5; 
zawbrer 11, 6; martrer 8, 3 (:zawberey 24, 7; rawberey 97, 9); ver- 
wandlung 11, 4; himlisch 19, 6; englisch (<engel) 19, 6; cantzley 
41, 13; artzney 4, 3 (:artzeney 4, 3). 

In final syllables: engl 21, 5; bibl 17, 7 (more commonly Bibel, 
e.g., 5, 3); apostl 6, 5; capitl 7, 1; mitl 12, 5; zweifl 12, 5; kindl 
10, 3; hdnd! 66, 5; wértl 7, 9 (:wértel 7, 9); eytl 36, 10. 

4. Syncopation is very common in the inflection of the adjective 

and participle, e.g., offem (<*offemm < ‘*offenm<offenem) 73, 2; 
zeriittem 59, 7; aigen (=aigenen) 21, 5; obbeschribem (=‘oben 
beschriebenem’) 83, 11; sawerr ‘saurer’ 64, 13; pitter ‘bitterer’ 64, 
13; genditem 40, 12; beschehem 51, 6; vungeborem 9, 6; angenomer 
‘angenommener’ 27, 7; gefangen ‘Gefangener’ 27, 7. 
_ Nore.—On the other hand vowels are retained, in writing at least, 
where modern German syncopates, e.g., zehen ‘zehn’ 17, 4; gemahel 17, 7; 
moerderisch 17, 9; beschaffener 18, 1; himelisch 27, 2; anderer 31, 1; slaef- 
ferige 64, 9; hungerig 79, 3; verpotener 34, 1. 


5. In the possessive pronoun, e.g., seim ‘seinem’ 36, 12; ewrm 
43, 6; meim 53, 3; deym 51, 2. Likewise the vowel in the enclitic 
article is syncopated, e.g., beym 36, 12; gegem ‘gegen dem’ 56, 2; 
zun ‘zu den’ 56, 8; vndern lewten 95, 3; awsm 71, 7; vbern ‘iiber den’ 
63, 5; in tempel ‘in den Tempel’ 43, 16; von toden 78, 7; unnderm 
58, 11. 
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6. The combinations -enet, -elet, -eren, -elen become -ent, -elt, 
-ern, -eln, e.g., verlawgent 13, 4; gedffent 14, 11; geuechsent (<MHG. 
vehsenen) 78, 8; bezeichent 13, 3; begegent 13, 9; verwandelt 6, 6; 
versamelt 6, 5; gehindert 19, 2; nidrern 6, 8; besondern 7, 5; lautern 
8, 3; sichtbarn 18,1; anderm 8,9; himeln 9, 1; verwandeln 11, 6. 

-emet>-ent (by assimilation), or -embt (by developing a glide 
sound). E.g., gewident (p. p) 10, 2; gewidentem 100, 2; gewidembt 
27, 9. 

The analogical form gewibembt is also found a number of times 
(e.g., 31, 6), the first b being an assimilation of d to the second b (cf. 
§ 123). 

Forms like geuestent (< MHG. vestenen), gewident, ziiegeaichent 37, 
10, geordent 5, 2, have been the model for a large number of analogical 
forms, all past participles, e.g., erherttent 37, 12; 36, 13; 42, 11; 
erherttend (p. p.) 36, 12; erkalltend (p. p.) 36, 12; behertzunde menschen 
(a note says: viri recordati) 40, 11; eraltent ‘altgeworden’ 45, 7; abge- 
driickhent 61, 2; belonent 66, 5; ziegenahendt 67, 2; 75, 3. 

Norre.—The present participle in -end, -und, evidently also served as a 
model. 

7. vrbrigem 15, 6: vrbaring 43, 14; vrbering 34, 9. 

8. As arule the e in the weak p. p. is syncopated, e.g., gehdrt 4, 10; 
gereckt 4,11; geraicht 4, 12; gesiindigt 4, 14; zertrennt 5, 2; gemacht 
5, 7; gesagt 5, 5; getailt 7, 7; gesetzt 8, 6. 

Verb stems ending in the dentals d, t, may either syncopate 
retaining the two dentals, or simplify, or retain the vowel, e.g., zeriitt 
32, 3; erstatt 36, 4; verzett 31, 1; volendt 57, 4; begnadt 32, 6; ver- 
plendt 32,1; getédt 33, 8; gearbait 42, 7; erdicht 38, 7; vergift 38, 4; 
verheyrat 99, 11; gelait ‘geleitet’ 37, 11; zeriit 92, 5; verkiint 54, 2; 
verkiind 63,4; beklait 43,2; getrédst 44, 6; vollend 94, 12; gemellt 33, 4; 
gemeldet 30, 7; beraittet 32,8; gelayttet 42,1; gewarnet 34, 1; gelernet 
35, 5. 


9. The 3. p. sing. indicative syncopates in about 80 per cent of 
the forms: e is most often retained after the dentals d, t; e.g., 
Class I, neydet 20, 4; scheinet 29, 4; schreyet 71, 3; greiffet 38, 6. 
II, kewet 68, 8. III, empfindet 45, 9; befindet 10, 3; vberwindet 8, 1(: 
empfindt 36, 9; empfind 28, 17); rynnet 27, 10; wirdet 28, 3 (:wirdt 
4,12; wird 4, 11, the usual form). IV, All forms syncopate. V, All 
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syncopate except ‘sitzen,’ ‘bitten,’ and ‘sehen,’ e.g., sitzet 92, 1 once; 
pitt 14,7 (10X); pit 37, 2 (3X):pittet 51, 17 (2X); sicht 40, 7 (4x), 
siecht 19, 1 (12X):siehet 36, 13 (10X), sthet 24, 3 (2X). VI, All 
syncopate except ‘wachsen,’ ‘schwoéren,’ ‘laden.’ E.g., anwdchst 
18, 7:wdchset 22, 4; wachset 22, 4 (5X); schwéret 51, 2 (once); 
sweret 98, 7 (once); aufladet 71, 9 (once). Reduplicating verbs all 
syncopate except in these forms: hanget 11, 7 (2X); schaidet 21, 6 
(7X); abschaidet 28, 8; (2X); fahet 35,9 (2X); empfahet 37, 11 
(4X) (:empfdcht 7, 8; [8X]). The weak verbs syncopate except in 
the following: After dentals: schdtzet 49, 4; lawttet 51, 10; meldet 
54, 9; fasset 56,7; stoltzet 87,9; rastet 10,3 (:rasst 10,3); laittet 12, 3; 
geistet 14, 11; redet 12, 9. After liquids: jrret 16, 3; meret 42, 7; 
keret 42, 6; eret 84, 8; spiiret 66, 2; erwelet 40, 6. After nasals: 
lernet 11, 1; dienet 13, 4; warnet 15, 2; wonet 21, 3; lainet ab ‘lehnt 
ab’ 46, 3. After labials: liebet 7, 8; glawbet 6, 5; swebet 8, 1; vbet 
19, 8; tobet 42,1; erbet 51,3. After gutterals: hacket 39,4; wachet 
39, 8; sorget 47, 10; fraget 10, 5; erweckhet 24, 3. 

The following 3. p. sing. forms syncopate like the p. p. (ef. 
above, 6): ordent 50, 1; bezaichent 59, 6; verlaugent 76, 2; regent 
77, 7; entlehent 51, 4; offent 70, 6. Analogical forms: nahend 
(3. p. sing.) 48, 4; erherttent 36, 14. 

The same word may occur with and without syncopation in the 
same sentence, e.g., wer die kunst meret/der mert auch den schmertzen 
44,6; wer dieselb (i.e., schrift) verschméhet/der versmdcht cristum 95, 10. 

10 In the 2. p. sing. ind. pres. e is syncopated in about half of 
the forms. E.g., Class I, ausztreibst 76, 9: bleibestu 43, 6; leidest 
70, 3. II, zewchstu 28, 3; entzewchstu 43, 7:zeuchest 43, 7. III, 
prichst 76, 9:wirdest 8, 7 (13x), wirdestu 5, 5 (10X), wiirdest 43, 7 
(once); findestu 38, 3 (4X); empfindest 51, 8. IV, All forms synco- 
pated: nymbst 63, 10; nymbstu 77, 14; vernymbst 51, 11; sprichst 
99,17. V, list 7, 9; isst 28, 3; gibst 45, 10 (4X), nachgibst 84, 1; 
frisst 76, 7:siehest 40, 4; 87, 10; siehestu 29, 13; ansiehest 87, 10. 
VI, slegst 80, 7:hebest 5, 5; awfhebest 50, 9. Redupl.: felst 43, 6; 
lisst 43, 6; 43, 7; vunderldsstu 59, 5; sldfst 78, 7:schaidest 43, 7; 
empfahestu 59, 5; schlaffest 71, 8; empfahest 77, 7; 94, 7. 

Note.—The above list contains all the 2. p. sing. pres. ind..forms of the 
strong verb. 
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Weak verbs: hast, hastu, habst 39, 9 (once). Of the other weak 
verbs 60 forms retain e, while 27 have syncope. 

After f, ff, t, tz, cht, and vowels e is kept, e.g., priefestu 7, 9; 
hoffest 77, 3; stoltzest 29,11; richtest 39,8; sdest 57,2; berewest 78, 1. 

After l, n, ng, r, g, ch, 6 there is fluctuation, e.g., mittailest 47, 1; 
erfiillest 50, 5: verzweifelst 81, 7; nachhengest 50, 6:erlanngst 77, 7; 
nennest 28, 3:vermainstu 51, 16; verkerest 40, 7:verkerst 40, 7; sagest 
88, 1:sagst 54, 8; deckest 76, 9:gedenckst 68, 8; glaubest 64, 10: 
glaubst 77, 3. 

11. The optatative of the 2. p. sing. and pl. quite regularly 
retainse. E. g., 2. p. sing. esst 76, 7; lasst 42,4; 52,6; wanderst 
39, 10; habstu 40, 2; 43, 6; habst 50,8; 79, 5; 2. p. pl. wert 15, 10; 
37, 7 (:werdet 15, 2); nachuoligt 15, 10. 

12. The gen. sing. of strong masc. and neut. nouns regularly 
syncopates. 

E.g., mase.: gots 4, 11; leibs 4, 15; suns 5, 3; gotsedinst 29, 4; 
leibskestigung 51, 18; Bapsts 6,9; frids 30,9; artzts 73, 12; aussatzs 
73, 4. 

e is retained only in: geistes 6, 5 (:geists 6, 6); gotes 9, 2; gottes 
4, 10 (common form); standes 17, 10; frides 28, 15 (once); lufftes 
31, 1 (:luffts 23, 6); todes 31, 2; sames 35, 7; gotszdinstes 52, 4; 
traumes 53, 3; sunes 60, 11; lones 66, 5; pdmes 72, 2 (: pdms 88, 2). 

Ex. for neut.: volckhs 6, 6; ambts 6, 7; schifs 16, 1; geschdpffs 
10, 13; pferds 24, 5; weibs 24, 6; fleischs 28, 3; kinds 29, 13; lambs 
60, 11; Landszfiirsten 8, 3; weibszpild 99, 15. 

e is retained only in : héres ‘Heeres’ 16, 3; kindes 17, 1; gepetes 
22, 8; meres 40, 4, méres 51, 15; enndes 53, 9, endes 90, 6; dles 58, 6. 

Note.—In many words, preceded by an article or possessive, the entire 
genitive ending is lost, e.g., des nom 6, 4; ains Papst 6, 5; ewrs vater geist 
7,7; aines hafner 21, 5; des zorn 32,1; des wollust 36,9; deines halls 39, 5. 
des verdienn 6, 10; gesetz 7,6; fleysch 6, 1 (:fleischs 12, 4); des gestyrn 25, 8; 
des hyrn 28, 13; des kreytz 40, 11; lawt des herrn wort 51, 7; des prot 65, 7. 


13. Compound words are frequently written without the con- 
necting e,i,en. E.g., preytgam 14,9; (:preytigan 45, 11); mtessgang 
48, 8; taglon 79, 1; misstat 80, 7 (:missetat 53, 3); pészwicht 50, 13, 
poswicht 19, 10; gnadstiel 85, 2; kirchschrein 88,7; kirchschatz 84, 9; 
freydgesang 63, 6; laystand 64, 3; sonschein 78, 5 (:sonnéschein 77, 7; 
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feygenpdm 77, 4; junckfrawnschaft 85, 9; junckfrawnlichen 54, 5; 
christenlichen 95, 2, the common form). 

Nore.—On the other hand occur such hiatuses as: ere erpiettung 62, 5; 
64, 8; ere erbiettung 88, 10; geessen (p. p.) 53, 3; hiewnden 26, 1; hieigen 
‘hiesigen’ 30, 1. 

e) Apocope.— 

§117. 1. The dative -e is always apocopated in masc. and neut. 
polysyllabic nouns. Likewise it is apocopated in the monosyllables, 
except in the following, where it has usually been extended analogi- 
cally to the nominative and accusative. 


MASCULINE 
e in the dat.: stande, dinste, leibe, bawche, druiie 68, 7; gotte 73, 
14; sande. 
e in the nom.: rate. 
ein the ace.: rate, 17,5; drame ‘Balken’ 51, 12; lone 32,1; syge 
79, 5 (: syg 21, 3; 24, 3); riieme 15, 5; tenne, 24, 5 (: tenn 82, 8). 
The forms for the following three words are distributed as follows: 
Dat. Nom. Acc. 
same 8X 5X 1X 
sam 4X 8X 1X 
samen 10X 1X 2X 
nome 7X 4X 4X 
nom 15X 5X 13X 
nomen 3X — 5X 
wege 13X 6X 15X 
weg 4X 2X 2X 
Note.—The datives and accusatives samen, nomen are the regular weak 
forms. The other forms are analogical. So also the g. sing. noms 15, 8; 
nomens 15, 7; sames 35, 7. 
NEUTER 
* ein the dat.: pete 5, 7 (:gepet 6, 1); ende 8, 1, ennde 10, 2; lande 
8, 8 (:land 9, 5); hére ‘Heere’ 23, 7; médre ‘Meere’ 28, 12; hertze 14, 
11 (:hertz 13, 3:hertzen 11, 7); awge 51, 12 (:awg 51, 12); dle 61, 2; 
pilde 86, 5. 
-e in the nom.: ennde 7, 7. 
-e in the ace.: ende 18, 3, ennde 7, 5; Feldhére 23,7; médre 27, 10; 
pette ‘Bett’ 74, 5; mdre ‘Geschichte’ 36, 6. 


2. In the fem. sing. final -e is always apocopated except in the 
following: 
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Nom.: lere 5, 6; ere 9,1; vnere 15,9; sele 7, 7; erde 10, 6; rede 
10, 7; helle 96, 6 (:hell 19, 10); schande 14, 5; purde 35, 6 (:purd 
52, 5); wirde 20, 4, wierde 85, 8 (: wierd 22, 7); védlle 21, 8, volle 91, 8; 
wyrme ‘Wirme’ 28, 5; wethe 94,1; plie ‘Bliite’ 26, 1; vnrie 23, 8; 
hohe 60, 6; sage ‘Saige’ 39, 4; hacke 39, 4; pande (=MHG. bande, 
wk. fem.) 69, 11; ame ‘Amme’ 24, 9. 

Gen.: erde 10, 6; ere 5, 5; freyde 60,1; gnade 64, 12; helle 11, 5 
(:hell ‘Holle’ 40, 6); lere 11, 5; liige 15, 8; sele 13, 1 (liig 15, 8; sel 
10, 9); stinde 33, 3; welde ‘Welt’ 19, 11; weithe 94, 4. 

Dat.: erde 24, 3 (erd 7,1); deckhe 17, 5; freyde 30, 4; giere 85, 9; 
hande 20, 3; helle 16, 7 (:vorhell 80, 10); lere 8, 7; mitte 6,1; rede 
19,7; rie 9, 8; sele 10, 8 (:sel 10, 8); schame 73, 12 (:scham 73, 12); 
vnrie 32, 3; wierde 22, 10; ziere 88, 3 (:zier 12, 8; zung 14, 8; 
:weld 7,7; welt 12, 2). 

Acc.: erde 24,3; ere; frawe 86,4; gabe 61,2; halfe ‘Halfte’ 49, 4; 
sele; straffe 25, 7; styege 58, 1 (:styeg 58, 1); stymme 85, 4; vnriie 
24,9; wirme ‘Warme’ 90, 1. 

3. Nouns usually drop -e in the plural. In the following cases -e 
is retained: 


Mase. nom.: wege 10,11; stdnde 24, 1 (:stdénd 30, 2); deufle 24, 7; 
rite (=‘ Ratschlage’) 41, 2 (=‘ Ratgeber’) Dedic. 


Mase. gen.: wege 4, 15; wurme 85, 4. 

Mase. ace.: wege 11, 1 (:weg 98, 3); rdte 12, 4 (:rdt 51, 6); 
stinnde 14, 14 (:stdnd 30, 1); stdbe 64, 13; munde 66, 7; dienste 76, 1. 

Fem. nom.: hende 27, 5 (:hend 14, 3); liige 51, 4; Ewr lende 
sdllen gegiirt sein 51, 8 (:lend 51, 18); zwo wethe 94, 4. 

Fem. gen.: hende 27, 2. 

Fem. ace.: hende 9, 7; hande 58, 12 (:hend 17, 13, hennd 83, 1); 
médre 15, 7; lende 64, 13. 

Neut. nom.: glide 32,1; mitglide 28, 6 (: mitglid 28, 6, gelid 32, 1); 
knye 84, 3; kinde 44, 9 (: kind 32, 1); gepete 84,1; pilde 85, 6 (:pild 
79, 2). 

Neut. gen.: glide 28, 13 (:glid 17, 13); lande 15, 1; pilde 
86, 1. 

Neut. ace.: glide 24, 5 (:glid 91, 16); gelide 24, 6 (gelid 24, 6); 
mitglide 86, 6; gepete 47,1; pete 14, 14; glencke 91, 8; knye 82, 5; 
herize 5, 3. 
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4. The strong adjective ending -e (<OHG. -iu) is generally 
retained. But the following exceptions occur: 

Fem. sing. nom.: all ander aigen tugent 4, 11 (or pl.?); miindlich 
potschafft 5, 6; gétlich trinitat 7, 9; ander hailsam lere 11, 1; git 
gwonhait 17, 5. 

Neut. pl.: new gesetz 6, 6; all ander ding 7, 1; leiblich geschépf 
5, 3; auszwendig wort 11, 1; in ferr land 19, 4; stindig werch 35, 6. 

-e <OHG. -a is likewise regularly preserved. Exceptions are 
(mostly after -ch): 

Fem. ace. sing.: géttlich gnad 4, 15; gétlich tugent 7, 10; in 
mercklich ere 9, 3; gétlich haimlikait 12, 1; gebiirlich ere 15, 6; 
zdnckisch disputatio 14, 7; vnrechtmdssig heyrat 17, 9; wider gemain 
kirch 6, 4; haylsam lere 10, 10; klain vnere 12, 5; in new schuld 
53, 1. 

But -e (<OHG. -o) in the nom. acc. pl. fem. of the strong adjective 
is always apocopated, except in a few cases: wider alle creatur 9, 7; 
bewdrte schrift 14, 14. 

5. The possessive pronoun always apocopates the ending in the 
fem. nom. acc. sing., e.g., unser gerechtikait 4, 12; sein ewige gothait 
5, 6; jr miter 5, 7; dein rew 14, 11; ewr belonung 39, 15. 

Ace. sing.: sein glorj] 5, 4; sein stym 6, 8; jr pildnusz 7, 3. 

Nore.—But the neut. pl. always retains -e. 

Nom.: jre kind 5, 7; seine wort 11, 6; meine wort 11, 6; ewre 
awgen 33, 2; anndere vnsere werch 71, 9. 

Acc.: ewre hertze 5, 3; seine gepot 8, 6, etc. But sei gerecht werch 
4, 13; ewr glib 15, 10. 


6. The weak adjective apocopates in the nom. sing. in all genders, 
e.g., der gerecht mennsch 4, 14; die annder gerechtikait 4, 11; das 
anger haubtstuckh 5, 1. 

7. The 1. p. sing. pres. ind. of the verb generally apocopates: 

Class 1.1 apocopates, 4 retain -e. 

“II. All apocopate. 
, except pinde 90, 4; wirde 100, 12. 


“ 


except underlasse 11, 5; wolgefalle 60, 2. 
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Weak All apocopate, except rede 12,9 (:red jch 38, 10); setze 
12, 9; erzaige 39, 2; anzaige 42, 6; 
schame jch 64,5; melde 82, 9; raiche 
91,9; lebe jch 96, 4. 

8. The imperative singular has apocope except in the following 
cases: wisse 4, 11; weiche 78, 1; nyme 43, 13 (:nymb 51, 14); sihe 
7,6; siehe an 42, 7 (:siech an 85, 5); yse ‘isz’ 74, 2; hebe 10, 9 (:heb 
80, 9); trage 24,9; halte 4, 15 (:halt 39, 13); lasse 51, 10 (:lasz 51, 
10); merckhe 84, 1; fiere 30,9; hoffe 40, 10; pette 50, 8; straffe 51, 
14; wayde 89, 6 (:wayd 91, 16); vmbgiirte 94, 12; diene 94, 12. 

9. In the opt. 1. and 3. p. sing. -e is retained in nearly two-thirds 
of the cases irrespective of whether the following word begins with 
a vowel or a consonant. 

10. The 3. p. sing. pret. ind. of weak verbs apocopates in over 
half of the cases, e.g., schickt 10, 10; erldéset 10, 10; straffet 16, 4; 
anrier: 71, 3; begert 91, 9; fragt 92, 3 (:fragte 10, 5; 54, 8; erlawbte 
6, 2; hete ‘hatte’ 31, 2; gleichte 58, 11). 

f) Excrescent vowels.— 

§ 118. a) 7 is developed as a glide between /, n, and a guttural, 
e.g., plaspdlig ‘Blasbilge’ 75, 3; wechslpdlig 29, 7; voligen 78, 10; 
voligt 5, 3; voligsam 38, 5 (:volgt 24, 10); vertiligen 12, 4; monich 
41, 5; milich 68, 9. For kelich, solich, see § 44. 

b) e is developed before n, I, r, e.g., steren ‘Sterne’ 14, 12; zoren 
21, 5; hyren 27, 8 (:hyrn 22, 3); geren ‘gern’ 97, 9; von ferren 25, 1; 
garenhaspel 91, 7; karels (name) 85, 6; Karelstat (name) 8, 2; 16, 6; 
sawer 16, 4 (:sawr 16, 4); pawer 12, 9 (:pawr 41, 4, pawrn [d. sing.] 
45, 11); fewer 19, 10 (:fewr 7, 7; sawrm 4, 15). 

c) -e is analogically attached to the 3. p. sing. pret. ind. of strong 
verbs. There are but few cases: gabe 69, 6; stiiende 84, 7; 88, 6; 
gienge 24, 6; 81, 4; 88, 6 (:stwend 5X; gab 14X; gieng 9X). 

d) For the -e in wege (n. sing.) ef. § 117. 


CHAPTER 3. CONSONANTS 
A. VARIATION AND CHANGES 


a) VARIATION IN SPELLING 


§ 119. There is considerable fluctuation in the writing of the 
consonants. The same word is often spelled in two or three different 
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ways on the same page, or even in the same sentence. The principal 
cases are given below: 

jh:j, ¢.g., jhesus:jesus. 

th:t, e.g., thiin, gethan, than (usual forms) : getan 81, 5; tdten (opt. 
3. p. pl.) 77, 1; tdét (opt.) 37,9; Elizabeth 36, 7: Elizabet 35, 4; pisthib 
73, 9:bistumb 13, 9; thiir 42, 10:tir 42, 10. 

Ch:c, e.g., christus: cristus. 

7:9, @.g., jach (pret.) 11, 2:vergicht 8,9. This is merely graphic 
(cf. Paul, MHD. Gram., § 63). 

kh:ckh:ck, e.g., volkh 6, 6:volckh 5, 4:volck 4, 14; pankharten 
32, 3: panckharden 10, 11; 29, 7. 

kh-:k-, e.g., khrefft 41, 7:krefft 41, 7. 

ck:k, e.g., wickel, wickels 30, 2:wikel, wikels 30, 2; artickel: 
artikel. 

gk, gkh for ck in: egkstain 79, 1; mugk 86, 9; mugkh 68, 6. 

z:lz:c, e.g., zeschdzen 22, 6; zymermaister 77, 3:zeschdtzen 11, 3; 
tzymert 77, 3:cimern (infin.) 77, 3. 

-8:-8z, e.g., plies 72, 7: piiesz 7, 7; has 48, 2:hasz 48, 2. 

z for s is rare; e.g., daz, dz (conj.):das (dem. and art.); Ozeam 
‘Hosea’ 91, 1:Osea 80, 11; nichtz 4, 12:nichts (usual form); elwaz 
42, 3: etwas. 

p:b; ef. §§ 127, 128. 

pf:f. pfligt ‘pflegt’ 6, 2:fligt 12, 4; pfiitzen 15, 9: putzen 19, 3; 
empfacht 7, 8:emfdcht 93, 3. 

d:t in the pres. part., e.g., sprechend 8, 6 (usual form): sprechent 
17, 7; 30,9; 56,4; sprechendt 58, 11. 

h:ch. chis written in final position and before t, e.g., verschmdhen 
15, 5:verschmdcht 11, 7; bezethen 22, 10:bezeicht 4, 12; siehet 36, 13: 
stecht 19, 1; beschehen 6, 9:beschicht 4,12. Other 3. p. sing. beuilht 
24, 7; beutlcht 17, 13; geriicht ‘geruht’ 14, 11; gertiche (opt.) 37, 2; 
gedeicht 33, 3; erhdcht 26, 1. 

ch: zdch ‘zihe’ 20, 1; viech 20, 1; weich 58, 6 (:wethe 94, 1); 
beuelh ‘Befehl’ 17, 7, bewelch 41, 4; Weichnachten 17, 6; weichprunn 
(=‘ Weihwasser’) 36, 8; ziindchnen 75, 3:ziiendhnen 77, 5. 

i:j:y; ef. §§ 11, 12, 14. 

v, u:f; ef. § 13. 


Certain words are always written with v-: vater, vier, vierdt 
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(vierzehen, viertzigist), the prep. von, vor; prefixes ver-, vol-, vor-; 
vil; vas; visch, vischen; voligen; vol, vdlle. 

Others always have f-: fiir (prep. and prefix); fiinff (funfftzehen, 
funfftzig); freyd; frey; fahig; frémbd. 

c:k. Asarulec is found only in ck, ch, ckh and in foreign words. 
E.g., cellen 27, 5; clarhait 29,5; cérper 31,5; cossten 32,5; caracterem 
32, 6; Jacob 37,3; Decembris (Ded.); glorificiert 37, 11; jsaac 77, 10. 

In words that are felt as native there is fluctuation, e.g., creytz 
51, 2; crewtz 8, 6:krewtz 9, 6; coron 39, 14; 84, 5:kron 85, 8; closter- 
lewt 79, 3:klésterlich 79, 3. 

c in Cisco (the Hussite Ziska) 47,6; Dioclecianj (g. s.) 13, 12; 
saduceyer 16, 4. 

z is found in sex, sexten; Saxen 13, 4; sdzisch 63, 4; waz 29, 9; 
wexelpanck 52,1; pixen ‘Biichse’ 87, 7. 

In foreign words: e.g., Text 15, 4; exempel 37, 9; crucifix 85, 6. 


b) DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS 


§ 120. The following consonants are doubled: f, l, m, n, r, s, t 
(dt); the most frequent of which being: nn, ff. 

ff: e.g., schrifft, potschafft, fiinff, zweiffel, schédpffer, behellffen, 
verworffen, schlaffen, vorlauffer, gestrafft ‘gestraft,’ rauffen, auff. 

ll: e.g., gehallten, milldikait, allenthalben, kallt, sellen ‘Seelen’ 27, 7 
(:selen 27, 7, usual form), halls, allmosen, hillff, hellm, ellennd 67, 1. 

mm: Few cases, e.g., abnemmen 14, 10; zenemmen 36, 9. 

nn: e.g., sonnder, mennsch, gannize, offennlich, substanniz, anfanng, 
gepeinnigt, krannckhait, kunnst, dienner, waffenn, beschaffenn, erworbenn, 
denselbenn. 

Nore 1.—"nzn is rarely found in the final position. 


rr: herrschen 31, 1 (:herschen 31, 7, herscht 25, 7); Sarracen 
‘Sarazenen’ 8, 2; Marran 8, 2. 

ss: e.g., fesster, fesstiklich, lesstrung ‘Lasterung’ 13, 7; gesst, 
besstem, fasstenn, dursst, pflasster 70, 1; Hanssen Schobsser (a. sing.) 
(printer of Tewtsche Theologey). 

it: e.g., elitwas, gott 4, 14 (:got, usual form), wortten, erherttend, 
ortten, lewtten, wérttel, laittet, gepotten, tétten, reytter, beraittwng, 
erléstt (3. p. sing.) 68, 2; lawitend. 

Nore 2.—But: weter, vngewiter, pleter ‘Blatter,’ nater, petler. 
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dt is found very frequently. It represents either Germanic d or /. 
E.g., friindtlich, hanndthab, nodt, empfindtlich, jugendt, gewandt 
‘Gewand,’ enndtlich, grundt, pfundt, pfundten, saydt ‘Saite’ 77, 13; 
gefiiderdt (p. p.) 83, 11; erfreydt (p. p.) 11, 9; verkiindt. 

c) LOSS OF CONSONANTS 

§ 121. Labials.— 

p is lost initially in fligt ‘pflegt’ 12, 4 (: pfligt 6, 2, the usual form). 

Nore 1.—=> is retained in krump 87, 4; lamp ‘Lamm’ 43, 11. 

b is lost in zymeln 14, 8; hast, hat (once habst 39, 9); erdenscherm 
‘Erdenscherben’ 39, 4 (cf. Isa. 45:9); vnrieig 9, 7 (:riebig 48, 9; 
vnribiger ‘unruhig’ 67, 5). 

Nore 2.— is retained in »mb and its compounds; lambs 45, 11; osterlamb 
64, 1 (:lamp 43, 11). 

w is lost in erkiickt ‘erquickt’ 26, 1; erkiickung 26, 1; aberts 
‘abwiirts’ 41, 6; rien (<MHG. ruowen) 68, 1; kot 15, 8; 70, 1; 
solher; stiesse Vorr. 4; stessikait, Vorr. 3; komen, kémen. 

Gutturals.— 


h is often dropped in the suffix -hait after a guttural, e.g., men- 
schait 5, 4 (:menschhait 10, 10); keyschait 25, 9; swachait 40, 12; 
hiibschait 56, 1; hochait 14, 7 (:hochhait 58, 12); schalkait 87, 11; 


kranckait 32, 2 (:krannckhait 10, 13). 

h is lost initially before w in wer, was, welher, weder, werben; often 
in proper names: e.g., Ozeam ‘Hosea’ 91,1; Ezechiel 75, 5, Ezechielem 
91, 16; EHbron (II Sam., chap. 2) 93, 1; Abacuc 65, 8; Oreb 67, 4; 
Armonia (d. sing.) 100, 3; Armoniam 88, 3; ludwig 98, 5. 

h is lost medially in Neemie 13, 12; Bertold (Dedication); Rid- 
berta 91, 14; Rupert, Vorr.: Riidbrechts 91, 5. In some words there 
is fluctuation, e.g., jheremias (with an inorganic h; cf. jhener) 21, 5: 
hieremias 39, 6; Hieremia 43, 7; Eluidius 6, 10: Heluidius 15, 9; 
Bernardus 68, 10: Bernhardus 45, 3. h is always retained in hebreiern 
100, 9. 

ch is lost medially in weyrach 84, 2 (commonly weichrawch 84, 7); 
laster 39, 14; myst ‘Mist’ 29, 11; nit ‘nicht.’ 

Note 3.—ch is retained in gleichsner 3, 8; gleichsnerey 13, 10. 

g is lost in kriesletith 24, 8 (:kriegsman 24, 8); prep. gen., e.g., 
6, 5; 12, 3. 
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k is lost in sant ‘St.’ 5, 4; but more commonly sand, e.g., 6, 1; 
siillen 40, 10, sdllen 5, 6, sollen 2, 7. 

Dentals.— 

t is lost in nichs 86, 2 (usually nichts); nichding ‘nihil’ (always 
without ¢); teiisch ‘deutsch’ 92, 3 (commonly teiitsch, tewtsch); hawp 
59, 2; hawpsiind 25,9; hawplewt 59, 3 (:haubt 13, 7; hawbts 41, 5; 
hawbtsiind 84, 1; hawbtfeind 55, 8); zi lesst 4, 15 (regularly) (but zi 
letz 65, 1; zu letze 62, 7, ‘zum Andenken, Gedichtnis’); awfrech 
93, 3; gespensz 15, 10; tinckhen ‘Tinte’ 60, 14; ambleiit 94, 2; 
tugenhaft 52, 7. 

Single ¢ is written in weter 25, 6; ungewiter 24, 10; kitel 50, 12; 
nater 20, 1; petler ‘Bettler’ 87, 4; pleter ‘Blatter’ 40, 5; fastag 
‘Fasttag’ 51, 2; giitat 36, 7; gwaltrager 91,17. hiif (a. pl.) ‘Hiiften 
12, 6 occurs without ¢ (ef. Goth. hups). 

d is dropped in gliib 70, 7 (:gliibd 70, 7); tugenhaft 52, 7. 

Norte 4.—d is retained in zend (g. pl.) ‘Zahne’ 72, 2. 


ss is simplified in many compound words: auslahen ‘ausschlagen’ 
25, 10 (:awssprechen 7, 2). For loss of s in the gen. sing. masc. and 
neut. cf. § 116, 12. 


s is lost initially in prosen ‘sprossen, spriessen’ 16, 6; prost 


(3. p. sing.) 10, 6; wie die wurtz, also sein die pros daraus wachséd 
45, 6. 

Liquids.— 

r is lost in weld 7,3; welt 12,2; eysnen joch 37, 6; befiidern 32, 5; 
eruodern 14, 12; zum vodristen 86, 5 (:eruordert 51, 4; vordert 77, 6; 
zum vordristen 86, 7); hie 5, 1 (usual form); hieher 5, 6; hiemit 9, 1; 
hieunden 5, 4; hinach ‘nach diesem Leben’ 20, 3; hiewider 6, 8 
(:hierauff 11, 3; hyerjnn 7, 3); niiechte (adj. =MHG. niiehter). 

rr is often simplified, e.g., zerissen 38, 8; zeriitt ‘zerriittet’ 9, 4; 
zerint 56, 7; dareckt ‘darreckt’ 49, 1 (:zerrissen 95, 10). 

Single / is written in heler (compar. adj.) 28, 7; keler; fal 56, 6; 
vileicht 33, 2; haylos 37, 9; gefalner mensch 62, 1; ziigestelt 52, 5; 
elpogen 5, 5. 

Nasals.— 

Single m is written in hamer 39, 4; himel 25, 2; stym 39, 6; 
zimermans 38, 8; Ame ‘Amme’ 24, 9; komen (:kummen, komen). 
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n is lost in nu 4, 12, the usual spelling (: nun 36, 5); die gewapten 
‘Bewaffneten’ 59, 3, von ungewapten 59, 3; niichter 63, 7; brimbleter 
leo ‘briillender Léwe’ 24, 5. 

Single n is written in: doner 25, 6; zerint 56, 7; einemen 66, 5; 
sonschein 25, 2; getrent 69, 4; vnsiniger 40, 8. 


Norte 5.—4 is retained in verteydingt 74, 3; verteydingé 74, 3; vnderthae- 
dingen 74, 4. 


d) EXCRESCENT CONSONANTS 


§ 122. Labials—Frequently b develops after m, or as a glide 
between m and s, d, t, k, l, n. Ex. jch kumb 12, 4; fromb ‘fremd’ 
33, 7; nymb 51, 14 (:nym 7, 5), riemb 77, 11; vngestiemb 25, 6 
(:ungestiem 37, 11); in all words in -tum, e.g., weiszthumb 5, 4; 
reichtumb 10, 12; jrrthumb 14, 9; suchtsiechthumb 58, 6; pliiemben 
25, 4 (:pliiem 10, 3); pisthumben 17, 6. 

priesterthimbs 13,12; jrrthumbs 35, 10; riembs 4,13; embsiklich 
18, 1; embsigen 31, 6; Kiembse (Ded.); kumbst (2. p. sing.) 42, 10; 
sambsztags 51, 2; frémbd 7,2; frembd 33,7; gezymbt ‘geziemt’ 14, 8; 
verpliembten 16, 4; reymbt 31, 6; beriembt 37, 3; geprumbt ‘ge- 
brummt’ 53, 3; swymbt 61, 3; kaimbt 4, 12; verdambt; verdambtist 
13, 5; mitsambt 12, 2; thumbkirch ‘Domkirche’ 98, 5 (:mitsamkait 
33, 7; gehorsamkeit 33, 9); verdamblichfi 14, 13; nemblich 42, 4; 
brumbleter leo ‘briillender Lowe’ 24, 5; versawmbnusz 53, 3; ver- 
dambnus 53, 10 (:verdamnusz 13, 8). 

p is developed after m, and between m and l, t, s. E.g., schimpel 
‘Schimmel’ 75, 3; schimplig 81, 10; kompt 6, 8; sampson ‘Simson’ 
99, 16. 

s is added in nyemandts (n. sing.) 4, 15; yemants (n. sing.) 40, 1. 
The forms without s are rare, e.g., nyemandt 6, 3; nyemand 13, 10; 
nyemant 50, 11. 


Gutturals.— 

An inorganic h is inserted in many words; after t:thiin and in all 
the other forms, except a few; thiir 87, 5; generally in -tum (e.g., 
jrrthumb 14, 9; weiszthumb 5, 4); sathan 14, 5; hanndthieren 13, 8; 
thyeren 13, 2 (:tyeren 20,1). Initially h is added in helia 88, 2, Helie 
‘Elias’ 63, 2. 
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Between vowels: Jhesus (rarely Jesus; once Jehsus 56, 7); 
jhener; jsrahel 38, 10; jheremias 21, 5 (:hieremias 39, 6); jherusalem 
e.g., 6, 5; Johel 77, 6; 100, 9 (cf. § 121). 

h is not yet inserted in eraischt, e.g., 10, 5; 31, 6. 


Dentals.— 

d is developed after n, or inserted as a glide between n and I, r, 
e.g., jnndert (MHG. iener) 8, 6; nynndert (MHG. niener) 14, 2; 
jndern ‘innern’ 65, 3; nyemand 13, 10 (commoner spellings are nom. 
sing. nyemandt 10, 7; nyemants 8, 8; nyemandts 4, 15); seind (opt. 
3. p. pl.) 2, 3; mnahend ‘nahe’ 24, 10; syndlich ‘sinnlich’ 10, 9; 
syndlikaiten 41, 7; persondlich 37, 9; gwonndlicher 64, 4; kérndlen 
‘K6rnlein’ 63, 11; hiendl (MHG. hiienel) 43, 8; aindlift ‘elft’ 11, 1; 
fendrich 59, 3. 


Nore.—d has not yet been developed in mon ‘Mond’ 25, 4; des mons 
25, 4; monschein 21, 1. 


t is added in the following words: sibt ‘Verwandtschaft’ 48, 10; 
sybtschafft 54, 1; Bapst, Papst, Pabst; obst 25, 4; palast 37, 9; 
vorlangst (MHG. langes) 14, 14; jndert (MHG. tener) 8, 6; nahet 
‘nahe’ 20, 4; nyemant (n. sing.) 34, 3; mnyemants (n. sing.) 8, 8; 
yemants (n. sing.) 14, 7; aigentlich 10, 10; tawgentlich 64, 4; allen- 
thalben 52, 5; ewrnthalben 78, 1; irenthalben 78, 5; seinenthalben 
28, 7; 100, 4. 

In the 2. p. sing. pres. ind. --<d by assimilation, e.g., findestu 
38, 3; nymbstu 77, 14; later also findest, nymbst by false abstraction. 

r is added in gereyttert ‘gereutet’ 81, 6; 100, 12. 

Note.—The following words have not yet added ¢: gespensz 15, 10; 
ylz 9,8; yetz 11,1; 89,4; predig 62,1; verdiei ‘Verdienst’ 27, 6; selbs and 
compounds; hoffenlich 91, 10; offenlich 37, 12; wissenlich 8, 4; vnwissenlich 
20, 5; ordenlich 13, 4; wochennlichen 51, 2; aigenlich 8,9; wesenlich 18, 1; 
sachenhalb 29, 7; prechenhalb 53, 10; von unsern wegen 33, 7; von seinen 
wegen 48, 11; von deinen wegen 49, 12; von ewrn wegen 97, 8, etc. (=‘unsert- 
wegen, seinetwegen,’ etc.). 


Nasal.— 


n is added in nun 36, 5 (usual form nu, e.g., 4, 12); in many past 
participles, e.g., erherttent 36, 13. For other examples, see § 116, 6. 


NorTEe.—™ is not yet developed after r in albar 41, 7. 
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€) ASSIMILATION AND DISSIMILATION 

Assimiliation.— 

§ 123. n is assimilated to r in geergert 27, 3 by metathesis for 
geregert (so 2d ed.) : regent 77, 7. 

n is assimilated to m: newem menschen anlegen 76, 2. 

Partial assimilation is found in friinckait ‘Frémmigkeit’ 59, 1; 
n is here a guttural nasal. 

nm>*mm>m in offem ‘offnem’ 59, 4. 

inb and entb>emp. E.g., empert ‘empoért’ 39, 1; emperen ‘ent- 
behren’ 29, 12; 80, 3; empert ‘entbehrt’ 64, 12; 80, 2, 

entf>empf. E.g., empfangen 27, 9; empfliehen 27,9; empfanck- 
nusz 43, 2; empfrembd 51, 4; empfrémbdé 51, 4; empflohen 98, 9; 
empfindt 36, 9; emfdcht 98, 9. 

d is assimilated to ¢ in notturft 29, 6; 31, 9; notturftig 41, 2; 
nottirfftig 46, 1 (:notdurfft 7,7; notdurfftiger 41, 5); tewtsch, teiitsch. 

rz>rr in dirr 79, 7; erdarrt 90, 2. 

m>n in gewident 19, 7<*gewidem(e)t. Or *gewidem(e)t >gewi- 
dembt, e.g., 27, 9, where m is retained, and a glide developed between 
m and t. 

gewidembt > gewibembt, e.g., 31, 6, in which d was assimilated to 
the following b. 

Norte 1.—From gewibembt was formed the analogical form gewibent, e.g. 
19, 9; 32, 5; 56,9; 58, 7; 85, 5; 87, 7 (see § 116, 6). 

In babel ‘Weibel’ 59, 3 w- was assimilated to b. 

seydenmal 52, 1<*seyddemmal <seyt dem mal. t is assimilated 
to d; and m>n by dissimilation. 

hast (2. p. sing.) 21, 5< *hasst<habst 39, 9. 

ld>lUl, e.g., bemellt (< melden) 48, 12; gemellt 5,3; yetzbemelte 40, 
10 (:gemeldet 30, 7; gemelldet 43, 17). 

db>*pp>p in Riprechts 13, 5. For other forms of this name, 
see §§ 121, 125. 

Partial assimilation is found in sand ‘St.’ 6, 1 (: sant 5, 4); wolde 
‘wollte’ 19, 10; panckharden 10, 11; 29, 7 (:pankharten 32, 3); das 
hinder ‘hintere’ 31, 5; under ‘unter’; gebiird ‘gebiihrt’ 24, 7. 

gh>kh in the suffix tkhait, or more commonly -ikait; e.g., ainik- 
hait 14,7; sdlikhait 10,12; gerechtikait 4,12; ewikait 5,7; rainikait 
8, 3; nichtikait 11, 9; billikait 33, 7 (always billich, e.g., 4, 13). 
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Unassimilated forms are very rare, e.g., ainighait 22, 1; traghait 
25, 7. 

Analogical forms are common, e.g., nichtigkhait 32, 7; sdligkhait 
44, 6; widerwdrtigkait 33, 10; nichtigkait 25, 10; frdssigkait 75, 7 
(:fraszhait 36, 11); trawrigkait 53, 4; ewigkait 28, 7; friinckait 
‘Frémmigkeit’ 59, 1. 


Nore 2.—Regular phonetic forms are eytelhait ‘Eitelkeit’ 37, 1; 85, 5, 
eytlhait 45, 5; mitsamhait 44, 3. 


sd>st; d becoming voiceless in 2. p. sing. of verbs, e.g., bleibstu 
43,6; zewchstu 28, 3; findestu 38, 3; nymbstu 77, 14; siehestu 29, 13. 

The following are not yet assimilated: lamp ‘Lamm’ 43, 11; 53, 3; 
hochfart 43, 14; krump 28, 6; krumper 50, 11; krumpen 92, 4; lambs 
60, 11; anpas (MHG. anebéz) 75,3; ympen (MHG. imbe, impe) 91, 7. 

Voiced and voiceless consonants are frequently found together 
medially, e.g., abprechung 76, 5; abpitten 83, 1; erdpodi 51, 16; 
élperg 64, 1; wechselpanck 77, 4; dentals+labials in inpriinstiklich 
56, 4; todenpar ‘Totenbahre’ 71, 3; awgenplick 79, 8; anplick 81, 10; 
unpiindig 98, 10; voiceless letters between vowels: zepeschliessen 
68, 3; griipeln ‘griibeln’ 68, 5. 

Dissimilation.— 

mm>nm in seydenmal 52, 1 (<*seyt dem mal.) 

r>l in miirmeln (Lat. murmurdre) 39, 4; murmel (opt.) 40, 1; 
gemurmelt 53, 2. 

The plural wiirmel Vorr. 3 may be for *wiirmer. But it probably 
is a diminutive, although the sense does not require a diminutive; 
for geergert < *geregert < *geregent, cf. § 125. 

almosner 87, 5 (rather than *almosler) cf. Behaghel, Gesch. der 
deut. Spr., § 240. 

In the following words one of two similar consonants has been 
lost: teiisch 92, 3 (:tetitsch 8, 8); ch is lost in weyrach 84, 2 (but 
commonly weichrawch, e.g., 84, 7. 1 is lost in vodrist 9, 3; erwodern 
14, 12; befiidert 11, 9 (:erfordert 10, 1); eruodrung 17, 11; der 
voder 6, 8 (:vorder 6, 8). 1 is lost in vernuft 7, 1; verniifftigen 10, 9 
(:vernunfft 10, 9; verniinfftigen 11, 1); cf. Behaghel, Gesch. der deut. 
Spr, § 236. 

Note 3.—The form gewingt (e.g., 22, 5) might also be explained as a 
dissimilation of the dental ¢ and the dental nasal, the latter becoming a 
gutteral nasal. But we have gewingen 16, 1 (cf. § 142). 
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f) NASALIZATION 


§ 124. sonst 18, 1<umbe sus. (Cf. Behaghel, Gesch. der deut. 
Spr#, § 163.) heiling ‘Heiligen’ 9, 3; 13, 5; galing ‘Galgen’ 2, 3; 
galing (n. pl.) 89, 3; ai aussetzing ‘einen Aussitzigen’ 53, 4; aus- 
seizing (d. pl.) 73, 4; gesengung ‘Segnung’ 87, 5; vrbaring 88, 4; 
urbering 34, 9 (MHG. vrbarigen). 

g) METATHESIS 

§ 125. geergert ‘geregnet’ 27, 3 for *geregert<*geregent by dis- 
similation (ef. § 123); Birgitta 91, 14: Brigitta 84, 6; -berht>-brecht 
in sand Ridbrechts, Vorr.; 91, 5: Bertold (Vorr. and Ded.) < *Berht-; 
Ridberti 91, 14. 

Cases of apparent metathesis are: hieremias 39, 6:jheremias 21, 5; 
jherusalem 6, 5 (<*hierusalem); jheronimo 65, 10 (< *hieronimo); 
heiling ‘Heiligen’; gesengung ‘Segnung.’ For these ef. §§ 121, 122, 
above. 

h) GRAMMATICAL CHANGE 

§ 126. The following verbs exhibit grammatical change: h:g. 
bezeithen 22, 10:bezigen 15, 4, vertzigen 16, 3; gedeihen 12, 4:gedigen 
17,8; ziehen 5, 4:gezogen 6, 5; slahen (and compounds, e.g., ratslahen 
41, 6):ratslagv (inf.) 41, 6; ersliieg 64, 11; geschlagen 9, 1; geslagen 
71, 1; erschlagen 17, 13; empfahen (regular form, e.g., 7, 8), anzefahi 
22, 8:empfangen (inf.) 6, 2; (p. p.) 5, 1; 6, 2; empfieng (3. p. sing.) 
24, 2; 47,9; 64, 7; gefangen 10, 12. 

d:t. meiden 30, 3:gemiten 59, 5, vermiten 44, 8; leiden Vorr. 
2; 3, 8:geliten 6, 6; schneiden 15, 6:abgeschniten 6, 4. 

sir. zeuerliesen 36, 10:verlieren 40, 6; verlori 9,3; erkiesen 98, 2: 
auserkoren 99, 16; wesen 20, 2 (subst.), was (1. p. sing.) 34, 2; 85, 10; 
(3. p. sing.) always s except: war 2,7; waren wir 32, 6; 33, 9. 

B. Tse West GERMANIC CONSONANTS 
a) LABIALS 
Germ. b 

§ 127. Initially >p:pléd 4, 12; pitten 4, 12; prot 4, 15; pachen 
‘backen’ 4, 15; pewgt 6, 8; pild 6, 10; pliem 10, 3; pawer 12, 9; 
piech 12, 2; parmhertzikait 21, 4 (:barmhertzig 32, 3, once); pier 
‘Bier’ 63, 7; prust 72, 8; panyr ‘Banner’ 72, 8; pusawn 88, 5; 
prand 47, 6. 
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>b in be- (but zepeschliessen 68, 3); bey (prep. and prefix); bin 
(once, pin 2, 3), bist, bis (prep.), bas, besser (:pesser 29, 3); bringen 
(all forms); brawch, brawchen; burgerlich; brief; Bibel. 

Fluctuation in Bapst 6, 7: Papst 6, 6, Pabst 17, 12; botschaft 5, 1: 
potschafft 5, 3; bistumb 13, 9:pisthumben 17, 6; Bischof 6, 3: Pischof 
6, 6. 

Medially>p, even between vowels and liquids, e.g., verplendt 
4, 12; verporgen 4, 13; gepunden 5, 4; elpogen 5, 5; abpet ‘Abbitte’ 
4,15; erdpoden 100, 9; herfiirpricht 15, 7 (:fiirbricht 8, 8); anpiettung 
13, 2; eepruch 13, 5; verprennen 13, 10; zerpissen 34, 7; anplickh 
35, 7; gripeln ‘griibeln’ 68, 5; dlperg 64,1; Regenspurg 86, 4. 

>b in haben, heben, geben, ambt, leben, lebentig, sterben, werben, 
salbung, verbringen, bringen (all forms); gebiir 7, 8; gebiirt 17, 7; 
kdlbel 13, 2; ain habern ‘Hafer’ 34, 11; hawbts 41, 5 (:hawps 28, 6); 
swebel ‘Schwefel’ 44, 10; nachbarif 40, 5. 

Prefixes: ab-, vmb-, vber-; suffix, -bar. 

Finally >b: e.g., tawb ‘Taube’ 6, 4; weib 7, 6; leib 11, 6; ptich- 
stab 12, 2; lawb 19, 5; kalb 60, 14; osterlamb 64, 1; grab 92, 2. 

>p: lamp 48, 11; krump ‘krumm’ 87, 4 (also krumpen 92, 4); 
haup 25, 9 (:haupt 83, 1; haubt). 

enb->emp- in empert ‘empoért’ 39, 1; entb-> emp- in empert 


‘entbehrt’ 80, 3, emperen ‘entbehren’ 35, 1. 
Loss of b, ef. § 121. 
Excrescent b, cf. § 122. 
For b:w, ef. § 130. 


Germ. p 

§ 128. Initially p>pf, e.g., pflicht 46, 5; pflichtig 13, 1; pfligt 
‘pflegt’ 6,2; pflieg 13, 6; pferd 42,1; pfund 50, 13; pfal ins fleisch 
51, 18; pflantzen 56, 3; pfaff 58, 13; pfaffman 13, 8; pfenning 13, 8; 
pfister ‘Backerei’ 63, 1; pfaidé (MHG. pfeit) 74, 8; pfriiendt 64, 5; 
pflasster 70, 1. 

>f in fligt ‘pflegt’ 12, 4 (: pfligt). 

Medially p>ff: Ex. schlaffen ‘schlafen’ 14, 14; begriffen 9, 2; 
tauffer 8, 3; scherffe 31, 7; sawffen 36, 11. 

pp>pf. Ex. schépfer 5, 4; tempfen 9, 4; apfel Vorr. 3; tropfen 
40,4; opfern 50, 11; kupfer 26, 1, kupfrein 20, 1; scherpffisten 55, 8; 
gestumpfft Vorr. 3. 
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Fluctuation between ff and pf in klopfen 36, 8:ankloffen 77, 5; 
Siestopffen 71, 7: fiiesstaffen 53, 4; 71,6; 73,7; schédpfen 17, 4; 54, 9; 
zeschépffen 73, 15:schéffen 77, 1. 

Finally p> pf, pf, e.g., geschépf 5,1; geschépff 7,1; kopfs 14, 9; 
kopff 15,1; témpf 25, 6; tempft 36,1; kampf 35,1; plietstropf 54, 3; 
hdrpf ‘Harfe’ 77, 13. 

>f, ff. lauf 11,6; scharf 15, 3, scharff 11,2; tawf 15, 10; pischof 
17, 12; dorf 37, 9; scherff 58, 13. 

p>b in briefen 30, 5 (:priefen 7, 8); gebrieft 27, 10 (:gepriefft 
32, 7). 

ps>bs in lebsen ‘Lefsen’ 4, 14; 5, 6. 

p remains unshifted in porten 11, 5; putzen ‘Pfiitze’ (a. sing.) 
19, 3 (:pfiitzen 15, 9) (Hirt in Weigand, D.W.°, II, 419, gives putze 
as Middle German); gepliindert Vorr. 2. 

sp remains in spera ‘Sphire’ 25, 1. 

pt>ft in geschdft ‘geschépft’ 17, 10. 

For excrescent p, see § 122. 


Germ. f 

§ 129. Germ. f generally remains (for f:v, see §§ 13, 119). E.g., 
fiir, fallen, fiinft, faren; festen, feder 12, 2; fiessen 13, 6; vierd 5, 4; 
vas 7, 5; vater 7, 8; volgen 13, 10; viech 20, 1; vesstiklich 24, 3; 
vischen 26, 3; gefunden 12, 9; fiirfallen 6, 5; beuestigung 11, 1; 
zteruodern 6, 5. 

For doubling of f, see § 120. 

andf->empf-: empfahen 36, 12; empflohen 98, 9; empfindt 36, 9; 
ztempfliehen 35, 7; empfancknusz 43, 2; empfrembd 51, 4; emp- 
frémbdé 51, 4. 

>emf- in emfdcht ‘empfingt’ 93, 3. 

f>p in Luciper 9, 7; 20, 1 (: Lucifer 19, 10). 

Nore.—Greek ¢ is often represented by f, ff. E.g., fantasey 7,3; 19, 1; 
Fenix 16, 5; 26,2; Flegmaticus 25, 7; Steffanus 62,1; 84,2. But: Philip- 
pus 6, 2; philotes 15, 10; Caiphas 6, 7; Joseph 85, 9; Phinees (Numbers, 
chap. 7) 79, 8. 

Germ. w 


§ 130. Germ. w remains, e.g., wir, wellen, werfen, werden, hed- 
wigis 98, 5; ludwig 98, 5; zwo, zweifel, swert 11, 2; swanger 10, 7; 
schwais 53, 2. 
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It has become part of a diphthong in fraw 2, 2; schaw 3, 6 (cf. 
§§ 80, 81). 

For loss of w, see § 121. 

w>b in many words, e.g., leben ‘Léwen’ (n. pl.) 7, 1; (g. pl.) 
23, 5; milben (MHG. milwe) n. sing. 68, 6; bdbel ‘Weibel, Webel’ 
59, 3 (for the first b, see § 123); réiebig (MHG. ruowic) 48, 9; vnrie- 
biger 67, 5; beriblich 68, 1; 93, 1; einspeiben (MHG. spiwen) 74, 2; 
eingespiben 6, 8; 13, 10; ausgespiben 73, 5; speibt 28, 7; albar 
(MHG. alwdr) 41, 7; wittb 79, 4; 87, 11; witiben 85, 11; hdrber 
hund 39, 2; farb 79, 7; salb 87, 7; Balachey Vorr. 

w:b. Many words have fluctuation, the spellings being about 
equally distributed unless otherwise indicated. Both spellings may 
occur in the same sentence, e.g., Die schuld bleibt albeg und zalung 
mites alweg beschehen 49, 2; synawaffen (subst.=‘cloth in which 
Joseph wrapped the body of Jesus’) 87, 1:synabaffen tiech 64, 2; 
gegenwurff 8, 5, gegenwiirffenn 7, 3:gegenbiirf 25, 2; gegenbiirffen 25, 6; 
(= Lat. objectum) ; ztierwegen 50, 11: verbegen 45, 11; hohenawen ‘gegen 
den Strom’: nawberts ‘abwirts’ 77, 13 (MHG. nouvart <enouwe vart; 
ouwe, in ouwe, enouwe); gegenwiirtig 38, 1 (rounded <gegenwirtig, 
e.g., 8, 3, which is a narrowing of -wertig):gegenbiirtig 63, 5; glaw- 
biirdigen 14, 8 (<*glawbbiirdigen); haylwartig 84,1; haylwdrtig 40, 3; 


widerwartig:hailbartig 5, 5 (the b-forms are less frequent). Other 
words with w: pueswértige ‘buszfertige’ 71, 1; wandelwdrtig 18, 3 
(=wandelbar, which is used synonymously in the same sentence). 


b) GUTTURALS 
Germ. g 


§ 131. Germ. g generally remains in all positions. 

Initially: e.g., got 4, 11; gras 19, 5; giite 4, 15; geist. 

Medially: wege, legen, tragen, sagen, ainige 12, 3, flewgt ‘fliegt’ 
21, 8; zewgt 9,1; betreugt 20, 5. 

>ch: aynicherlay 10, 11; flewcht ‘fliegt’ 14, 3. 

ng>nk, nck, nckh, ngk. E.g., zerganklich 11, 6; junkfraw 27, 7; 
lanckweil 75, 2; gemainklich 18, 6; zergenckhlichen 80, 10; anfdng- 
klich 13, 1; zergengklich 18, 3. 

gn>ckn. E.g., zewcknusz 18, 8. 

rg>rck. E.g., perckwerchen 13, 9. 
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gt>cht. E.g., slecht ‘schligt’ 25, 10; nachschlecht 27, 2. But 
always ligt 4, 12; erwigt ‘erwagt’ 64,9; pfligt ‘pflegt’ 6, 2. 

gh>ckh in Burckhawsen (Index). 

Finally g =g, e.g., hertzog 13, 4; pfliieg 13, 6; taig 16,6; sag 17, 1; 
anfang 18, 3; weg 30, 6; naig (imper.) 11, 2; volig 40, 11; betrieg 
(opt.) 47, 7; dring 35, 3; trag 52, 3. 

>ch in ainich 13, 11; schlach (opt.) 21, 7; (imper.) 51, 8; billich, 
billicher 39, 15 (always -ch). g is palatalized and becomes part of 
a diphthong (§ 72). For loss of g, see § 121. 

g:j. vergicht 8,3; ausgeten 86, 2: jach (3. p. sing.) 11, 12. 

g>k in kriechen 9, 5; 15, 4; kriechisch 15, 3, -gen. >-ing; see 
§§ 124, 125. 


Germ. k 


§ 132. Initially k>ky, written k, kh (cf. Schatz, Imst, § 75), e.g., 
kénigen 5, 4; knecht 27, 6; kranckh 35, 3; kan 39, 55; kytz 100, 13 
‘Kitze’; khrafft 7,8; khlain kindel 24, 9; khiinfftige 27, 6; kherest 
28, 16; kheren 39, 15; khind 60, 12; du khanst 97, 8. 

In foreign words: k, c, ch, e.g., kdrcher ‘Kerker’ 10, 12; kurtzer 
Vorr. 4; kicher (Lat. cicer) 16, 5; kaiser Vorr. 3; korherr 79, 2; 
kelch 58, 11; Kiembse ‘Chiemsee’ (Ded.). 

Clarhait 25, 9 (:klerlich 31, 6); cérper 31, 5; caracterem 32, 6; 
coron ‘Krone’ 39, 14; cellen 27, 5; camer 56, 7; closterlewt 79, 3 
(:klésterlich 79, 3); Jacob 37, 3; Cain 30, 9; glorificiert 37, 11; 
circkel 38, 1 (:zelebriert 65, 8). 

Chorinther 53, 4 (:Corinthier 90, 4); Chanadé 87, 1; Chore 96, 6 
(gen. sing. ‘Korah,’ Num., chap. 16); Christus (:Cristus). 

Medially k>y, written ch, e.g., sprechen 12, 4; rechen ‘raichen’ 
36, 11; wiecher 77, 12; sachen (d. pl.) 11, 7; zaichen 60, 12; biiecher 
7, 2; piiecher 12, 2; marcheysen (=‘Eisen zum Brandmarken,’ 
I Tim. 4:2) 13, 10; wiirchung 20, 8; wiirchlich 22, 10; gepachen 
‘gebacken’ 63, 2; pachofen 87, 4; kdrcher 10, 12; kicher (Lat. cicer) 
16, 5; Machabeier 12,7; Malachiam 12,7; Ezechiel 11,2; Manicheus 
15, 6; Zacharias 35, 4; Nabuchodonosor 43, 17; Ewstachio 43, 2; 
Melchisedech 65, 3. 

ch>th in Baruth 30, 9; 78, 2, or scribal error ? 

Medially kk>ky, written ckh, kh, ck; rarely k, gk. E.g., ckh: 
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merckhen 12, 1; bedenckhen 5, 4; erkiickhen 9, 2; schickhen 11, 6; 
wolckhen 13, 6; erstockht 15, 2; ackher 43, 7. 

kh: schikhé 12, 4; schikhung 14, 13; verkhert 12, 8; geschikht 
19, 2; erkhennt 25, 6; verkhiinden 62, 3; tiirkhen 91, 4. 

ck: erkiickiig 9, 2; bedencken; hecken (MHG. hecken, hechen) 
20, 1; zedancken 20, 3; dracki ‘Drache’ 23, 3; lincker 63, 3. 

k: verkerten 20, 5. 

gk: egkstain 79, 1. 

c in foreign names, e.g., Nicodemus 87,1; Nicolaj 13, 13; Ecolom- 
padi 8, 2; Eutices 15, 9. 

Finally k>y, e.g., spruch 6, 8; mach (1. p. sing.) 7, 2; ptiech 
12, 2; joch 13, 6; pawch 15, 2; tiiech 30, 2; gesmach ‘Geschmack’ 
(here=‘Geruch’) 39, 8; 66, 3; wolgesmachs 26, 1; werch 51, 11; 
Baruch 68, 6; Amalech 20, 9; Melchisedech 65, 3. 

kk>kyx, written ckh, gkh, gk, ck, kh. Ex. volekh 5,4; stuckh 6, 2; 
erkiickh ‘erquicke’ 9, 2; auszgedruckht 13, 11; gliickh 37, 10; rdnckh 
40, 4; gedenckh zedel 62, 3; mugkh ‘Miicke’ 68, 6 (once); rugk 
‘Riicken’ 86, 9; volck 4, 14; gliick 36, 11; awgenplick 38, 4; drack 
‘Drache’ 24, 6; volkh 6, 6; rokh 51, 10. 

sk>sch: schaiden 21,2; scherff 58,13; erloschen Vorr.1; schreiben 
Vorr. 2; schieler 7,9; schuld Vorr. 6; fisch 31,1; fleisch 10, 1. 

sk>s (with loss of k) in sédllen, siillen, 5, 6; 40, 10. 

k>g in Gabala ‘ Kabbala’ 12, 1. 

nk>ng in gezdng ‘Geziink’ 16, 1. 

Loss of k, § 121. 

Germ. h 

§ 133. Initially it was merely a breath, written h, e.g., hertzen 
4, 14; hanget 11, 7; hoch 12, 5; hart 13, 6; haubt 14, 7; holtz 30, 3; 
helm 61, 3. 

Medially h was a breath before vowels, e.g., sehen, beschehen 6, 9; 
ziehen 5, 4; schieher gawl (MHG. schiech )41, 2. 

Before consonants it was a spirant, e.g., liecht 6, 4; bracht 6, 4; 
nachsten 14, 8; siecht ‘sieht’ 19, 1 (: sihet 24,3); beschiecht ‘geschieht’ 
4, 12; zewcht 11, 9; viechs 85, 4; weichprunn ‘Weihwasser’ 36, 8; 
Weichnachten 17, 6; weichnachtig 10, 7; ndchner ‘niher’ 50, 10; 
gedeicht 33, 3; erhdcht 30, 10; gesmédcht ‘geschmaht’ 15, 4; solher, 
solhes, solichs 7, 2; 64, 4 (3X). 
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Nore.—The spelling -g- is found before st. Ex. nagsten ‘nichsten’ 7, 8; 
zenaegst 11, 7. 

Finally h>y. Ex. jach (=‘sagte’) 11, 2; sach ‘sah’ 60, 14; 
beschach 65, 6; beschech (opt.) 7, 9 (:beschehe 4, 11); hoch 12, 5; 
zAch ‘ziihe’ 36, 7; viech 20,1; weich ‘Weihe’ 42, 9; beuelch ‘Befehl’ 
41,4; beuwilh (imper.) 17, 1; schtiech 39, 13; essich ‘Essig’ 63, 8. 

Loss of h, ch, § 121. 

Inorganic h, § 122. 

chs is often written x. Ex. Sazen 13, 4; sdxisch 63, 4; sex 12, 7; 
sexsten 6, 1; sexten 6, 2; wexelpanck 52, 1 (:wechslpdlig 29, 7); wax 
29, 9; 36, 13; pizen (n. sing.) ‘Biichse’ 87, 7. 

zx is found in many Latin words, e.g., Text, exempel, crucifix 85, 6 

igh>ikh, ik, see § 123. 

§ 134. For j see §§ 11, 12, 14. 


Cc) DENTALS 
Germ. d 

§ 135. d>t, written t, tt, th. 

Initially: e.g., taig 4, 15; tayl 6,1; tag 6, 2; tempfen ‘dimpfen’ 
9, 4; tinckel ‘dunkel’ 10, 12; tochter 2, 7; tiirnitag (MHG. diirnitze) 
94,13; tron 94, 10; tdt (opt.) 37, 9; th: thyeren 13,2; thin (regular 
spelling); thdt (opt.) 8, 9; thielich 2, 2; thiir 42, 10; thiimbkirch 
‘Domkirche’ 98, 5; th in proper names: Thimotheo 14, 10; Theren- 
tius 51, 18; Thobia 74, 9. 

Medially: vrtail 4, 15; lawttet 5, 4; vatter 5, 4; betriegen 8, 6; 
giirten 12, 6; getan 81, 5 (usually than p. p.); weingartten 14, 12; 
vertunckelt 14, 1; lebentigen 14, 5; reichtumb 10, 12; bistumb 89, 8; 
stdten 15, 1; elter 12, 1; abentmal 62, 1; abentessen 62, 1; wort, 
frewntschaft 67, 7 (otherwise with d); ¢t in foreign words: apoteker 26, 
4; betlehem 74, 8. 

underthans 6,9; wolthat 16, 1; vnderthddingen 74, 4; bisthwmben 
88, 2; weiszthumb 5, 4; th in foreign words: parthey 38, 8; metha- 
physica 12,3; Barthine® ‘Bartimiius’ 87, 5; Cathecuminj 43, 2. 

Nore.—The present participle regularly ends in -end, -wnd. A few 


words have -ent, namely sprechent 17,7 (3X); erherttent 28, 14; nachuolgenten 
43, 1; the adj. lebentig is regularly written with t. 


Finally d>t, e.g., not 6, 4; pliet 6, 10; gemiet 7, 4; zeyt 7, 6; 
tausent 12, 1; wort 5, 1; leit 5, 6; prawt 17, 7; tritt 13, 6; schilt 
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‘Schild’ 64, 14; gegent ‘Gegend’ 30,9; gesunt 28, 13; jugent 25, 10; 
Karelstat 16, 6. 

th is found once in eingedruckth 59, 3 (may be a misspelling); in 
the names Nazareth 54, 8; Elizabeth 36, 7 (:Elizabet 35, 4). 

tadel 11, 1 has t-, although Kluge and Hirt (Weigand, D.W.' II, 
1018) give the HG. form as zddal. 

d remains unshifted in drincken 78, 1; drinck 64, 8 (:trinckt 64, 8); 
detifel 15, 2, usually dewfel, e.g., 13, 2; tod (adj.) 52, 4; med ‘Met’ 
63, 7; pred 79, 2; schnid ‘Ernte’ 100, 14; schaidel ‘Scheitel’ 91, 8; 
Karelstad 16, 2; déten (OHG. toto ‘Pate’) 59, 9. 

In nt t became voiced through the influence of n. E.g., vnd, 
under, sibend, hinder ‘hinter,’ wenden, hundert, hinden, hindan ‘hintan’ 
6,3; grundlichen, sand ‘Sankt’ (less commonly sant, e.g., 5, 4); 
feind 20, 5; freund 46, 3; hand 20,9; pfund 50, 13; frewndlich 72, 9; 
frindschaft 72,9; plinden 10, 5; stannd 6, 7. 

After 1 we find fluctuation: weld:welt; gelt 52, 1:gnadengeld 89, 
11; wolt 4, 12; 8, 9:wolde 19, 10. 

d is found in the loan word zedel ‘Zettel’ 62, 3. 

For loss of d, see § 121. 

For excrescent d, § 122. 


sd> st in the 2. p. sing. of the verb, e.g., findestu 38, 3 (ef. § 123). 


Germ. t 


§ 136. t>ts, written z, tz, rarely c. 

Initially: ziehen 5,4; zwo 4, 14; zung 11, 2; zal 7,1; zyl 31, 5; 
zymermaister 77, 3; zend ‘Zihne’ 72, 2; tz in tzymert (3. p. sing.) 77, 
3; c in cimern (subst. infin.) 77, 3. 

z isfound in the loan words: zucker 13,6; zyfer 17, 11; zerimonien 
33, 1; zelebriert 65, 8; zinsz 52,2; zinszman 79, 7; zedel ‘Zettel’ 78, 2. 

Medially t>ss, s, e.g., wasser 7,1; lassen 6,9; essen 2,5; wissen 
1,1; besser 6,5; hasse 7,8; nesseln 34, 5; fiiessen 13,6; hasser 48, 3; 
salsen (d. sing. fem.) ‘Salz’ 64, 13; hasst 7, 8; vergisst 3,9; weiszhait 
5, 5; vnderldst 52, 2; ersprieslich 39, 5; gemdsen ‘gemiszen’ 4, 15. 

After n, r, t>tz, e.g., gantzem 4, 14; hertzen 4, 14; zeuerkiirtzen 
10, 5; smertzlich 32, 7; Hertzog 13, 4. 

tti>iz. E.g., setzen 6, 5; raitzt 15, 5; nutzung 15, 6; awfsatzung 
17, 2; putzen (OHG. puzzi) 68, 3. 

z in zeschdzen 22, 6. 
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Finally ¢>s, written s or sz. E.g., s: beslus 6, 6; gros 6, 6; vas 
7, 5; das, has 48, 2; schwais 53, 2; pies 72, 7; einflus 14, 10. sz: 
piesz 7,7; hasz 48,'2; swaisz 33, 2; daz (conj.) 42, 4. After l, n, 
and r, t>iz, e.g., gantz 10, 10; holtz 30, 3; swartz 16, 2. 

tt>ts, written tz: witz 80,10; nutz 6,7; geytz 36, 10; kirtz 82, 9. 

tz in loan words: pestilentz 48, 11; substantz 7, 4; experientz 7, 9; 
malefitz 4, 15. 

tz sometimes stands for ts in the nom. sing. neut., e.g., giitz ‘Gutes’ 
23, 6. 

th for t is found in sathan 14, 5; prophethen 14, 5 (but usually 
propheten). 

t is not shifted in the following combinations: 

tr: trewlich Vorr. 4; treten, vbertretung Vorr. 4; vertrawen, lawtter 
1, 2; trost 2,2; pitter 49, 11; zyttern 43, 2. 

ft: luft 7,1; krefftig 9, 8. 

st: stain, steen ‘stehen,’ stiel, besster, obrist 24, 2. 

t: tz in geitikait 25, 9: geytz 36, 10. 

For t:d see grammatical change, § 126. 

For loss of t, § 121. 

For excrescent t, § 122. 

rt>rd in gebiird (3. p. sing.) ‘gebiihrt’ 24, 7; cf. also nahend 
‘nahet’ 48, 4 (with inserted n); ef. § 123. 


Germ. } 

§ 137. Germanic / regularly becomes d in all positions. E.g., 
das 5,4; durst 10, 12; dorf 37,9; driime 68, 7 pl. driimer ‘Triimmer’ 
13, 7; drey, drew ‘drei,’ reden 5,4; briieder 6,2; tddingen 11,7; feder 
12, 2; nadel 44, 11; meldung 12, 2; notdurfft 6, 6; erdpoden 100, 9. 

Before and after r there is fluctuation between d and ft, e.g., 
drifaltig 11, 1: trifaltigen 7,6; drifach 20, 3:trifach 14, 1; werd ‘wert’ 
51, 7: wert 55, 6; gedroet 72, 2:getroet 12, 4; werden:wirt jch 19, 9; 
gerad 20, 8:gerat ‘gerade’ 20, 4. 

Always ¢t in fiirter, Vorr. 1; 9, 3; 11, 7; tausent 12, 1; toner 
‘Donner’ 25, 6; jugent, tugent, tugenten, e.g., 22, 10; trowng 12, 3; 
troet 39, 4; betrowng 13, 9; always tewtsch, teutsch; ef. § 123. 

pléd 4, 12; glid 6,4; ayd 14, 14; mord 15, 4; klaid 15, 7; hayd 
17, 7; smid 39, 4; zend (g. pl.) ‘Zahne’ 72, 2. 

dd in widder 31, 2 (OHG. widar). 
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Germ. s 


§ 138. Germanic s is generally retained. It occurs frequently, 
e.g., sun 5, 3; sam 29, 2; sehen 5,6; wesen (subst.) 4, 12; vmbplasen 
44,1; haylos 37,9; ros 66,2. In combinations: wierser 9,7; 63, 7; 
wachsen 58, 5; gaisel 39, 6; hals 27, 7. 

s>schin: falsch 24, 2; falsche 13, 6; gefelschten 8,2; felscher 9, 4; 
falschlich 13, 4; felschung 13, 10; falscheit 16, 2; herrschen 31, 1; 
herscht 25,7; herrsch (opt.) 33, 9; erkniischt 36, 14; grosch 40, 5; har- 
nasch 48, 8; faschang (MHG. vasenaht) 48, 6. 

Nore.—Spellings with s occur sporadically, e.g., fals ‘falsch’ 13, 9; 
falsen 6, 4; falses 6, 4; fellser 9, 4; faelslich 13, 13; falszhait 14, 4; once 
herst ‘herrscht’ 22, 6. 

The combinations sl, sm,°sn, sw have become schl, schm, schn, 
schw, although the spellings with s predominate. In the case of sl, 
sm, and sw two-thirds of the words have s. E.g., verschlossen 6, 2: 
verslossen 19, 8; beslus 6, 6:beschlusz 15, 2; slang 20, 1: schlang 31, 2; 
verschméhen 15, 2:zeuersmdhen 16, 2; schmertz 35, 1:smertz 32, 2; 
beschneidiig 16, 4: besneidung 6, 6; schne 29, 10:sne 26,1; schwdr 35, 
5:swdr 5, 7; schwach 28, 13:swach 21, 1; schwester 49, 13:swester 
10, 6; schwebet 14, 1:swebet 8, 1. 

For s:r, see § 126. 

d) LIQUIDS 
Germ. r 


§ 139. OHG. r is generally retained, e.g., reich 50, 10; werch 29, 
13; werden, war ‘wahr,’ hertt ‘hart’ 74, 2; pitter ‘bitter’ 49, 11; 
mer 4, 12. 

rr occurs frequently. It may be either Germ. rr (verwarrens 
‘Verwirrens’ 38, 7; ferrer 9, 2) or later assimilation or doubling 
(diirr 79, 7; narr 15, 7; herrschen 31, 1 (:herschen 31, 7); herr 26, 5; 
des herren 4, 13). 

Notre.—Many rr occur in the inflection of adjectives and pronouns as the 
results of syncope, e.g., vnserr ‘unserer’ g. sing. fem. 16, 1; wnserr werch 
(g. pl.) 19, 5; sawerr (d. sing. fem.) 64, 13; besserr (d. sing. fem.) 4, 11; 
sonderr (d. sing. fem.) 14, 13; anderr (d. sing. fem.) 19, 6; anderr schrifften 
(g. pl.) 13, 10. 


This rr is rarely simplified. I have noted one case: mit pitter rew 
64, 13. 
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For loss of r, see § 121. 
For inorganic r, § 122. 
For metathesis of r, § 125. 


Germ. | 

§ 140. Germanic / remains, e.g., lerer 1, 6; halten 17, 2; vil, tayl 
6, 1. 

l is frequently doubled, e.g., behellt ‘behalt’ 7, 1; gellten 12, 4; 
sellten 16, 2; gespallten 28, 6 (:gespaltvi 14, 2); gestallt 63, 11; betzal- 
lung 49,1; pollicey 40, 11 (: policey 40, 2); gwallt 8,9; alls ‘als’ 11, 3; 
allmosen 36, 8. For other examples, see § 120. 

r>lin mirmeln 39, 4; murmel (opt. 3. p. sing.) 40, 1; gemurmelt 
53, 2; ef. Dissimilation, § 123. 

l for Ul, § 121. 

€) NASALS 


Germ. m 


§ 141. Germanic m generally remains initially and medially, e.g., 
mich, mer, nemen 38, 5; kémen 9,7; vmb 4, 15; lambs 60, 11; riem 
22, 5; pliiem 10, 3; reichtumb 10, 12; prosem ‘Brosam’ 63, 3. 

m is rarely doubled. Ex. abnemmen 14, 10; zenemmen 36, 9. 

m for modern mm: hamer 39, 4; himel 25, 2; semel 79,1. For 
other examples, see § 121. 

m>n, finally, e.g., preytgon ‘Brautigam’ 76, 6; preytigan 81, 9; 
pawngarten 60, 8; hainrich 98, 7; Absolon 74, 4; Balaan 38, 10; 
Abyron (Numbers, chap. 16) 96, 6; Barthine? (Mark 10:46) 87, 5; 
cherubin 85, 2. 

m>n by assimilation: see § 123. 

n is retained in turn ‘Turm’ 1, 6; 68, 8. 


Germ. n 


§ 142. Germ. n generally remains. E.g., nemen, stain, zend 
‘Zahne’ 72, 2; zung 11, 2; zepinden 8, 7. 

n>m in Corozaim (Luke 10:13) 43, 8. 

n>m by assimilation, see § 123. 

Doubling of n, § 120. 

Loss of n, § 121. 

Inorganic n, § 122. 
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n>ng. Bavarian n had a nasal quality medially and finally. 
This accounts for the change of n to ng. 

igen >igen >ing (cf. Weinhold, Bair. Gram., § 170). E.g., heiling 
‘Heiligen’ (subst.) 9, 3; 13, 5; 63, 6; galing ‘Galgen’ 2, 3; gdling 
(n. pl.) 89, 3; vrbaring 88, 4; vrbering 34, 9 (MHG. urbarigen); 
gesengung ‘Segnung’ 87, 5; aussetzing ‘Aussitzigen’ (a. sing.) 53, 4; 
(d. pl.) 73, 4. 

nn>ng in gewingen ‘gewinnen’ 16,1; gewingt 22, 5; 28,3; 32, 4; 
gwingt 33,3; gewinge (opt. 3. p. sing.) 37,6; gewung (opt. pret.) 15, 1. 

But: gewinnem 33, 2; 81, 7; besynnen 15, 10; zeprinnen 97, 4; 
zespinnen 30, 2. 


Wituiam F. LuesKe 
Strate University or Iowa 











ROUSSEAU DEVANT L’ERUDITION MODERNE 


Ceci est un fragment d’une Introduction & un ouvrage sur Rousseau. Le 
probléme qui se pose est celui-ci: Tandis qu’on se délecte de Voltaire, qu’on 
admire Buffon, qu’on plaint Lamartine, qu’on adore Musset, qu’on s’étonne 
de Vigny, qu’on s’amuse ou s’enivre de Hugo,—on discute toujours Rousseau. 
Pourquoi? L’auteur passe en revue les principales théories explicatives 
proposées jusqu’ici: celle qui raméne tout 4 l’art de Rousseau, celle qui 
s’arréte principalement 4 la personnalité du Génevois, et surtout celle qui 
fait de Rousseau un semeur d’idées nouvelles. Cette troisiéme théorie nous 
permet de bien juger ce que l’érudition moderne a fait pour éclairer le 
probléme, et il nous a paru intéressant de détacher cette étude de notre 
travail final 4 l’occasion du bi-centenaire de Rousseau. 

L’explication la plus persistante est celle qui montre en Rousseau 
un grand novateur; pas simple iconoclaste comme ses émules du 
XVIIIe siécle, il aurait semé quantité d’idées neuves, dont le 
monde s’est emparé. C’est aussi l’explication la plus facilement 
vérifiable. On peut toujours épiloguer 4 propos des théories du 
génie, ou des diverses formes de la personnalité, tandis qu’il est aisé 
de contrdéler si telle ou telle idée défendue par Rousseau a été vraiment 


formulée par lui d’abord; or, cet examen a été fait; et de cet 
argument, le plus rebattu, et le plus solide semblait-il, celui sur lequel 
repose vraiment encore cette critique la plus moderne disant avec 
Lasserre, “Rien dans le romantisme qui ne soit du Rousseau, et 
rien dans Rousseau qui ne soit romantisme,”’ |’érudition n’a rien 
laissé debout. 


I 


Dans son Roman personnel depuis J.-J. Rousseau (1905) Merlant 
au Ier chapitre, nous montre le roman personnel droit avant 
Rousseau, et tout comme dans Rousseau, chez Mme. Riccoboni 
(Lettres de Mylady Catesby, et Histoire du Marquis de Cressy, 1756) 
et chez Mme. de Beaumont (Lettres du Marquis de Roselle) et chez 
Vabbé Prévost qui se délivre indirectement des tourments de son moi, 
déviant sa passion en l’écrivant; et chez Lesage .. . . et A travers 
les Mémoires il remonte jusqu’A Courtilz de Sandras—pourquoi 
pas jusqu’A Mendoza? 
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Dans le genre “Confessions” n’a-t-il pas comme précurseurs 
illustres St.-Augustin, Agrippa de Nettesheim, Pétrarque, et Mon- 
taigne lui-méme ? 

Le sentimentalisme était-il une nouveauté chez Rousseau écrivant 
entouré des auteurs de la “Comédie larmoyante,” ayant lu Mari- 
vaux, Madame de Sévigné, |’ Astrée ? 

Quel ravage dans la théorie du Rousseau novateur n’a pas fait 
& lui seul le livre de Texte, J.-J. Rousseau et le cosmopolitisme littéraire 
(1895)! Les ceuvres de sentimentalisme du suisse Gessner pénétraient 
en France a l’heure méme ot Rousseau se révélait; celui-ci s’en 
inspirait dans le Lévite d’Ephraim et déclarait Gessner “‘un homme 
selon son cceur.” Et cette méme voix du sentimentalisme, plus 
tard appelé romantique, avait retenti en Angleterre avec plus de 
force et depuis plus longtemps encore. La mélancolie de St.-Preux, 
on l’avait entendue chez Milton, l’auteur du Penseroso, chez Thomson 
(Saisons, 1730), chez Young (Les nuwits, 1742), dans les odes de 
Collins, (1747), et dans l’Elégie sur wn cimetiére de campagne de Gray, 
(1751); les premiers fragments d’Ossian sont d’un an antérieurs 4 
la Nouvelle Héloise, et de plusieurs années aux Réveries. Et quant 
aux romans anglais de Richardson adaptés et imités par Prévost, non 
seulement ils étaient lA avant Rousseau, mais Rousseau en approuve 
esprit. Il n’est pas le premier non plus 4 admirer |’Angleterre (du 
moins avant de |’avoir visitée); ses interminables lettres, dans la 
Nouvelle Héloise, sur \’esprit sensé et pratique ont suivi et non précédé 
les panégyriques de Prévost et de Diderot, les Lettres sur les Anglais 
et les Francais de Muralt (1725-28), les Lettres anglaises de Voltaire 
(1734), et toute la littérature de vulgarisation des Huguenots réfugiés 
& Londres et en Hollande, et qui commenca dés 1685, date de la 
Révocation de l’Edit de Nantes. En 1742, presque dix ans avant 
que Rousseau n’entrét en scéne comme écrivain, son homonyme 
Jean-Baptiste Rousseau constatait avec regrets les progrés de 
“ce malheureux esprit anglais qui s’est glissé parmi nous depuis 
vingt ans.” 

Et cet “esprit anglais’? comprenait non seulement le sentimenta- 
lisme et le moralisme pratique, mais ce qui semble 4 premiére vue en 
étre l’opposé, le rationalisme. On l’appelait au XVIe siécle le 
“‘libertinisme”’ qui s’affirma au XVIIe chez les “déistes,” Toland, 
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Collins, Tindal, Locke. Rousseau lui-méme s’appuie sur “‘l’illustre 
Clarke” dans la Profession de foi du Vicaire Savoyard, et sur le “ vertu- 
eux Shaftesbury” dans ses Lettres sur la vertu et le bonheur. 

Tous ces Anglais du reste, se rattachaient directement ou indirec- 
tement au mouvement créé en France par Bayle—mouvement qui 
revenait renforcé par le prestige de tout ce qui était anglais, mais que 
les auteurs frangais n’avaient pas oublié. La raison, dirigée contre 
je miracle, avait été employée par Voltaire dans ses Lettres anglaises 
(1734), par Lamettrie dans son Histoire naturelle de VG@me (1745), et 
par cet abbé de Pradés (successeur de Lamettrie comme lecteur chez 
Frédéric II) qui déchaina l’orage contre les Encyclopédistes en 1751, 
dix ans avant I’Emile.! 

II 


De nouveaux livres nous apprennent tous les jours combien le 
XVIIIe siécle méritait son épithéte “philosophique,” indépendam- 
ment et bien avant Rousseau (Roustan, Les philosophes et la 
Société francaise au XVIII*, 1906; Tornezy, La légende des 
philosophes, 1911, etc.), et Brunetiére retrouve méme dans le 
M. Cleveland de Prévost, comme une édition avancée de la Pro- 
fession de foi du Vicaire Savoyard.* D’autre part, dans la patrie de 
Rousseau, le théologien Turretini publiait de 1729-37 une série de 


dissertations latines sur la théologie naturelle, et en 1736 Jacob 
Vernet, éléve de Turretini, traduisait son Traité sur la vérité de 
la religion chrétienne et des Pensées sur la religion, ot |’on trouve 
ébauchées quelques-unes des plus importantes idées de Rousseau 
dans |’Emile (M. Ritter et d’autres supposent méme que Rousseau a 
dai entendre précher Turretini). Quant aux idées de tolérance 
invoquées au nom de la raison contre les doctrines chrétiennes 


1Tl présenta en 1751, 4 la Sorbonne, une thése, qui parut d’abord insignifiante; ce 
fut le public qui en découvrit les hérésies et s’'alarma; deux volumes avaient déja paru; 
on demanda rétractation. Pradés était collaborateur de Il’ Encyclopédie. 


2 L’expression méme de “religion naturelle’’ se rencontre pour la premiére fois dans 
les 6crits d'un francais, Jean Bodin; la conclusion de son livre écrit en 1588 est la 
suivante: ‘‘N’est-il pas avantageux d’embrasser la plus simple, la plus ancienne et la 
plus vraie des religions, la religion naturelle (naturae religionem)?’’ Quant au nom 
de ‘‘déiste"’ nous le rencontrons pour la premiére fois, en France encore, et bien avant 
le Livre d’ Herbert, dans l'Instruction chrétienne de Viret, écrit en 1559: ‘“‘Ceux qui se 
qualifient du nouveau nom de ‘déistes,’ reconnaissent un Dieu, mais ne rendent aucun 
honneur & Jésus-Christ. Lls traitent de fables la Doctrine des Evangélistes; quelques-uns 
prétendent croire 4 l'immortalité de l’'Ame, d'autres sont de la secte d’Epicure” (cité par 
Ducros, Les Encyclopédistes, pp. 39-40). 
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(catholiques ou protestantes) on les retrouve avant Jean-Jacques, 
chez les plus grands écrivains, Montesquieu, par exemple, et Voltaire, 
dont la Henriade est de 1723, |’Alzire de 1736, le Mahomet de 1741. 


III 


S’il est une théorie chére encore 4 des masses de gens, c’est que 
Rousseau révéle la nature 4 ’humanité. Mornet |’a écrasée enfin 
sous un formidable volume: Le Sentiment de la nature en France de 
J.-J. Rousseau ad Bernardin de St.-Pierre (Hachette, 1907), et il 
n’en fallait pas moins pour mettre fin 4 cette absurdité que Rousseau 
avait inventé la nature. Théocrite chez les Grecs, Virgile chez les 
Latins étaient des chefs de files. Et les Italiens de la Renaissance, 
comment peut-on les oublier? Et Ronsard et la Pléiade, |’Astrée, les 
Bergeries, Viaud, Saint-Amant, La Fontaine, Madame de Sévigné? 
Vraiment, il serait plus juste de dire que le XVIIe n’a été qu’un 
temps d’interruption dans le développement du sentiment de la 
nature étouffé par le Christianisme. Et Rousseau n’a pas méme eu 
V’honneur de reprendre la tradition interrompue, puisque vers 1750, 
comme le démontre Mornet, le gofit de la nature avait entiérement 
repris déja, “le flot coule abondamment” (p. 19). Avant la Nowvelle 
Héloise, les Géorgiques de Delille sont commencées, et Lambert a 
entrepris les Saisons, Rosset son Agriculture, et Lebrun un poéme sur 
les Avantages de la Campagne. 

Bien plus, ce fameux sentiment de la nature qu’on veut faire 
remonter 4 Rousseau, Rousseau ne le posséde méme pas. C’est 
ce que Mornet démontre fort bien (Livre III, chap. iv): “Il a 
vécu au milieu de tout ce qui pourrait ravir un peintre, et malgré 
tout, il n’a été qu’un peintre médiocre” (p. 419); son pittores- 
que est “presque toujours banal et terne”; du reste, Rousseau 
ayant fort mauvaise vue, il n’en pouvait guére étre autrement. Et 
& ce propos, Mornet indique une distinction qu’on aurait dd faire 
depuis longtemps, et qu’il faudrait pousser trés vigoureusement 
entre le sentiment de la nature pittoresque et le sentiment de la 
nature morale, les émotions spontanées de l’homme en tant qu’étre 
moral et social. Nous ne disons pas qu’il n’y ait pas de rapport entre 
les deux, mais qu’on peut avoir |’un sans avoir l’autre, ou du moins 
développer l’un sans développer l’autre. Rousseau a connu et 
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développé le second trés fort, il n’a que vaguement éprouvé, ou du 
moins exprimé, le premier, le sentiment pittoresque. Les auteurs 
anglais, Milton, Thomson, Gray, Collins, Young, Chatterton, etc., 
ont mille fois surpassé Rousseau pittoresque avant méme que Rous- 
seau pariat.! 

Mais alors si le Rousseau de la nature “pour les yeux’’ n’existe 
pas, le Rousseau “pour l’4me,” le Rousseau des sentiments naturels 
dans |’ordre moral n’a-t-il pas été novateur? La science impitoyable 
répond encore “non.” 

Dés 1895 Lichtenberger publiait son Socialisme au XVIII* 
siécle, un ouvrage bourré de renseignements, montrant combien les 
idées sur la bonté de l’homme de la nature, et sur la corruption de la 
civilisation étaient répandues au XVIIIe siécle bien avant Rousseau- 
Il y avait toute une “littérature sauvage” ou “littérature taitienne,”’ 
dont le plus brillant spécimen, le Supplément au voyage de Bougain- 
ville, ne devait paraitre qu’assez tard, mais qui avait été précédé de 
toute une série d’ouvrages analogues. L’Histoire et description de la 
nouvelle France du Pére Charlevoix était de 1744.2 Beaucoup, il est 
vrai, décrivaient des voyages purement imaginaires, et dans des pays 
imaginaires, et cela dés le XVIIe siécle—l’Histoire des Scravambas 
(1677), Les Aventures de Jacques Sadeur (1676), |’Histoire de Vile de 
Calejava ou Vile des hommes raisonnables (1700) de Claude Gilbert— 
mais ils partent des théses que Rousseau n’a fait que reprendre, 
d’un Age d’or perdu avec l’innocence de l’humanité. Tout ce groupe 
de théories ‘‘rousseauistes” se trouve avec une précision frappante 
entre autres dans le Télémaque, si goité du reste par Rousseau. Et 
e’est le Télémaque qui mit 4 la mode ce genre de fictions qu’on retrouve 
entre autres dans le roman de Sethos, Histoire ou vie tirée des monu- 
ments anecdotiques de Vancienne Egypte (1731), citée parmi les lec- 
tures de jeunesse de Rousseau (Verger des Charmettes). 


1 On notera que depuis qu'on étudie Rousseau d’une facon objective et érudite, tout 
naturellement il est peu question du Rousseau inspirateur des poétes de la nature. M. 
Faguet, dans sa toute récente biographie de Rousseau, relevait lui aussi le fait que dans 
les Confessions, Rousseau tout en parlant du sentiment de liberté qu'il 6prouve au milieu 
de la nature, ne “ voit’’ cependant pas la nature. II passe les Alpes 4 maintes reprises 
sans avoir jamais un mot 4 dire de leur beauté. Les iles Borromées, Venise, l’enchantent 
peut-étre, mais ne lui inspirent aucune belle page. 


2 Pour d'autres ouvrages de ce genre, antérieurs méme, voir Chinard, L’ezotisme 
américain dans la littérature francaise au X VIe siécle (Paris, 1911). 
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Aucun ouvrage peut-étre ne montre mieux comme les idées 
“rousseauistes”’ étaient dans |’air que la Basiliade de l’abbé Morelly, 
parue l’année méme ot Rousseau publiait son second Discours. 
L’auteur y attaque la grande erreur des philosophes que “|l’homme 
nait vicieux et méchant”’ et soutient que tout, 4 l’origine, était calculé 
en vue du bien général; le “partage monstrueux” des biens de la 
terre est le point de départ de toutes les miséres, et Morelly y propose 
le retour 4 |’état de nature dont Rousseau n’a jamais voulu. Les 
mémes idées sont reprises dans le Code des Meurs, du méme auteur, 
sous une forme plus systématique. Turgot constamment exprimait 
des idées que celles de son ami Rousseau rappellent singuliérement.' 

Avant lui, Prévost dans son Monsieur Cleveland (1732) brisait une 
fameuse lance en faveur de la thése de la sensibilité des sauvages. 
Avant lui, Montesquieu avait fait une place de choix aux Troglodytes 
dans les Lettres Persanes (1721).2 Avant lui, et dés 1704, Gueude- 
ville, dans un ouvrage qui lui valut comme 4 ceux que nous venons 
de citer, la célébrité, Dialogues ou Entretiens entre un sauvage et le 
baron de la Hontan, s’efforcait 4 mettre en lumiére les vertus de 
homme primitif. I] basait sa démonstration sur les affirmations du 
voyageur qui avait visité les sauvages “n’ayant ni tien, ni mien, 
ni supériorité, ni subordination, et vivant dans une espéce d’égalité 
conforme aux sentiments de la nature.’ 

Nous avons mentionné le roman comme s’étant emparé de la 
thése du bonheur des innocents, et de la littérature sauvage. Le 
Thédtre en avait fait autant; la Coquette du village de Dufresny 
(1715), ’ Arlequin sauvage (1721), et Timon le misanthrope (1722) 
de Delisle,‘ V’fle des esclaves (1725) de Marivaux, que Lenient carac- 
térise ‘‘un chapitre sur |’inégalité des conditions avant Rousseau,” 

1 Par exemple, ces mots écrits 4 Mme. de Graffigny: ‘‘ Dans tous les genres, nous 
avons étouffé l’instinct, et le sauvage le suit sans le connaitre; il n'a pas assez d’esprit 
pour s’en 6carter”’ (cité par Sorel, l'Illusion du Progrés, 1908, p. 182). ‘Tout Rousseau, 


apotre de la nature, n’est-il pas dans cette phrase: ‘‘ La nature a mis au coeur de l'homme 
la semence de toutes les vertus; il n'y a qu’a les laisser éclore”’ ? 


2 Lettres 12-14 et Esprit des Lois, V, chap. 5. 


* Voir A. Lichtenberger ‘‘Un précurseur de J.-J. Rousseau, Nicolas Gueudeville,”’ 
paru dans la Révolution francaise, 1894, Tome 26, p. 97. 
4 C’est 14 qu’on trouve les vers: 


Tout le coeur des mortels lorsque rien ne l’altére 
Porte de la bonté le Divin caractére 


(cité par L. Fontaine, le Thédtre et la philosophie au X VIII® siécle, Paris, s.d., p. 129). 
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précédent d’un bon quart de siécle le Devin du Village (1752). II 
ne manque pas de voix, méme au XVIIe siécle, pour précher dans le 
méme sens; aux noms de Fénelon et Racan, ajoutons les nomsde 
St.-Evremont et de La Fontaine. Quant au XVIe on a trop souvent 
souligné la dette—on aurait peut-étre fait tout aussi bien de se con- 
tenter de dire “parenté d’idées’—de Rousseau vis-A-vis de Mon- 
taigne pour que nous y insistions. 

En dehors de France, et plus peut-étre qu’en France, les réves 
d’utopie sociales se multipliaient, depuis les XVIe et XVIIe siécles. 
En Angleterre, l’Océana de James Harrington parut en 1656, la 
Nouvelle Atlantide de Bacon en 1629, |’Utopie de Thomas Morus en 
1515-16. Campanella publiait 4 Francfort en 1623 sa Civitas Solis. 
Enfin dans un admirable petit livre (Gli influssi italiani nell’ opera 
de Gian-Giacomo Rousseau, 1907) Culeasi vient de tracer savamment 
et élégamment les liens qui rattachent le Rousseau sentimental 
réveur d’Age d’or, du second Discours et de la Nouvelle Héloise, aux 
romans pastoraux italiens, et surtout aux Arcadiens de Venise, a 
Métastase, au Tasse, 4 Pétrarque. 


IV 

Quant a |’Jllusion de Progrés, la vanité des sciences qui inspirent 
ces réveries, elle a été proclamée cent fois, 4 l’aube des temps modernes, 
deux siécles avant le Discours de Rousseau Sur les sciences et les arts. 
Voici le Progymnasma adversus litteras et litteratos de Lylio Gyraldi, 
écrit en 1538; voici le De Docté ignoratione de Nicolas de Cusa 
(Bale, 1565); voici le fameux De vanitate scientiarum de Agrippa de 
Nettesheim, de la méme époque (1530). Et mentionnons encore 
pour mémoire |’épisode du réformateur Carlostadt, persuadant aux 
étudiants de Wittenberg de brdler leurs livres et d’apprendre quelque 
métier manuel, lui-méme abandonnant le professorat pour la charrue. 
C’est le point de vue repris sans préoccupation religieuse par Mon- 
taigne, et continué par Bossuet, Fénelon, La Bruyére, Fontenelle 
(Dialogue des Morts), Mably (Entretiens de Phocion), et le Pére Buffier 
(Cours des sciences). 

Reculant encore de quelques siécles, nous retrouvons chez les 
anciens les méme problémes discutés que ceux qu’agitait Rousseau, 
et souvent discutés dans le méme esprit que lui. Nous avons déja 
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assez abusé des noms; mais pour qui douterait que |’esprit du Rous- 
seau ennemi de la civilisation ait déjA passé dans le monde, il lui 
suffira de lire un tout petit écrit de Sénéque,  Epttre XC a Lucilius. 

On sait par Rousseau méme, combien il admirait Plutarque 
(surtout le Lycurgue). Et oublierons-nous que les premiers sages de 
Vespéce humaine mettaient l’innocence de nos premiers parents au 
Paradis, en garde contre l’arbre de la connaissance du bien et du 
mal? Rousseau ne peut done devoir son influence a ce qu’il est 
novateur en ces matiéres, puisque ces théories sont aussi anciennes 
& peu prés que la pensée méme. 


Vv 


Passons aux idées politiques. La situation est la méme, sinon 
pire. Les travaux des savants sont fort nombreux. Depuis rela- 
tivement longtemps Morley, Ritchie, Landmann, Liepmann, Faguet, 
Champion, et cent autres ont réduit 4 néant l’idée d’un Rousseau 
original en politique. A grand peine, |’un des derniers venus, Rodet 
(Le contrat social et les idées politiques de J.-J. Rousseau, 1909) sauve- 
t-il du désastre la théorie de la guerre, laquelle avait été congue 
avant Rousseau comme un rapport d’Etat 4 particulier, et, depuis 
lui seulement, comme un rapport d’Etat & Etat—encore ces vues 
“nouvelles” sur la guerre étaient-elles contenues implicitement dans 
les théories générales du droit qui se répandaient au XVIIIe siécle. 
Pour le reste, Rodet est d’accord avec les commentateurs antérieurs 
de Rousseau. Partout l’idée du Contrat social était discutée—et 
du reste pour le savoir il fallait seulement lire l’ceuvre de Rousseau 


1On y lit par exemple: ‘‘ Les premiers hommes et ceux de quelques races aprés eux, 
non encore souillés de corruptions qui se sont introduites depuis, se conformaient entiére- 
ment 4 la nature, la prenaient pour guide, se conformaient & ses lois. . . . . La liberté 
les accompagnait sous le chaume; c’est dans les murailles de marbre et sous les planchers 
dorés qu’habite la servitude.’’ ‘‘ Nos délices ne nous coftent que peu de choses, c’est 
aux délices que nous sommes empéchés."” ‘‘ Nous ne sommes travaillés que par notre 
luxe qui se révolte contre le devoir, s'irrite soi-méme et d'un siécle a l'autre trouve toujours 
quelque folie nouvelle pour faire emporter aux débordements de son siécle le prix sur les 
vices des siécles passés. Nous avons commencé notre débauche par le désir des choses 
superflues; des superflues, nous sommes venus aux pernicieuses et finalement nous avons 
rendu le corps maitre de l'4me et au lieu qu’on l’avait accoutumé de le traiter comme 
esclave, nous le faisons aujourd'hui servir comme seigneur.’’ ‘‘Comment serait-il 
possible de vivre plus heureusement? Toutes choses leur étaient communes. La 
nature comme mére tenait tout en sa protection et le moyen de ne rien garder en crainte 
était de ne rien posséder en propriété. Pourquoi n'avouerons-nous point que c’était un 
siécle trés riche, et vraiment un siécle d’or puisqu’il ne s’'y pouvait trouver un qui fat 
pauvre"’ (Traduction Malherbe). 
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lui-méme (Contrat ou Lettres de la Montagne) qui mentionne les 
principaux juristes aux vues desquels il se rapporte. Et chacun 
connaissait déja la République de Jean Bodin (1577), la Politica 
methodice digesta d’Althusius (1603), le De Jure belli et pacis de 
Grotius (1625), le Leviathan de Hobbes (1851, 1668), le Tractatus 
Politicus de Spinoza (1670), le De Jure naturae et gentium de Pufendorf 
(1672), les Discourses concerning Government d’Algernon Sidney 
(1698), et les Two Treatises on Government de Locke (1689). Sous 
une autre forme, on discutait déja le ‘‘Contrat’”’ au Moyen-Age en 
commentant la distinction d’Aristote entre le Sixasov dice, et le 
Sixasov vopo. 

Et partout cette idée de “‘Contrat social’’— revétant du reste 
des formes diverses—¢tait invoquée pour résoudre le probléme du 
siége de la souveraineté, remis 4 |’ordre du jour lorsqu’on secoua 
la philosophie scolastique. C’est assez dire que cette question, qui 
est celle méme de la Révolution frangaise, était posée bien avant 
Rousseau. Le Omnis Potestas a Deo, que la Révolution ne renia 
point, avait été interprété au bénéfice des rois: Quod principi placuit, 
legis habet vigorem, disait le Digeste, et le légiste du XIV¢ siécle, 
traduisait: Si veut le Roi, si veut la Loi. La question se résumait en 
ceci: la Potestas a-t-elle été donnée au roi souverain directement, 
ou indirectement par le peuple en qui Dieu |’avait d’abord déposée ? 
Dans ce dernier cas, il devait exister entre le roi et son peuple un 
“contrat” et il importait d’en définir la nature. Or cette idée que 
la puissance des rois dépend au moins temporellement du bon vouloir 
des nations, les théologiens s’en servirent. Auprés du peuple auquel 
ils préchaient la soumission ils appuyaient sur l’idée que le monarque 
était le représentant de Dieu; auprés du monarque, au contraire, 
puisqu’il s’agissait 14 de faire employer le pouvoir au bien de tous, les 
mémes théologiens ne craignaient pas de rappeler ce qui était un 
fait: le pouvoir d’un roi dépend du bon vouloir de ses sujets. Thomas 
d’Aquin lui-méme au XIIIe siécle (Summa, xc—eviii) déclare déja 
que le pouvoir politique concret vient du peuple." 

Au XVIe siécle, les Jésuites reprennent avec décision ce principe; 
Bellarmin déclare que le pouvoir politique est de droit divin; mais 


1E. Champion, J.-J. Rousseau et la Rév. frang. (1909), cite aussi (pp. 12-13) la 

Chronique de St.-Denis: ‘* Etsi centies negant reges, reges regnant suffragio populorum."’ 
D’autres remontent jusqu’da Grégoire de Tours. 
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Dieu n’a donné ce pouvoir “& aucun homme en particulier, il l’a 
donné a la multitude,” et Suarez répéte que “le Pouvoir vient 
médiatement de Dieu, mais immédiatement du peuple” (cité, Rodet, 
op. cit., pp. 84-85): de sorte que c’est la doctrine de Rousseau et la 
doctrine de la Révolution frangaise qui servit au XVIe siécle a 
justifier Clément et Ravaillac, assassins de Henri III et Henry IV. 

Mais, fait bien intéressant 4 noter, pendant que les théologiens 
catholiques invoquaient le principe de la souveraineté populaire 
contre les monarques protestants, les protestants invoquaient ce 
méme principe contre les monarques catholiques. Et comme au 
XVIe siécle les monarques catholiques étaient la régle, c’est chez 
les protestants que ce dogme politique s’établit le plus fortement, 
il devint le principe politique caractéristique du protestantisme. Le 
fait a été mille fois constaté bien qu’on n’ait jamais diment insisté 
sur les circonstances qui l’expliquent. C’est une des idées chéres 
4 Faguet ‘que le Contrat social n’est que le dernier et le plus brillant 
de ces ouvrages théologico-politiques des calvinistes qui vont de 
Jurieu 4 Burlamaqui et qui tous renferment le dogme de |’absolutisme 
de la souveraineté du peuple” (XVIII siécle, J.-J. Rousseau). 
Ce dogme de “‘l’absolutisme de la souveraineté du peuple” n’était 
qu’une expression postérieure du dogme exprimé par exemple 4 
la “Dispute de Lausanne” en 1536 par les calvinistes, le devoir 
“d’obéir au magistrat ordonné de Dieu en tant qu’il ne commandera 
rien contre Dieu.’ 

En Angleterre, le passage de la doctrine religieuse 4 la doctrine 
politique se fit plus rapidement, de 1a le fait que les juristes anglais 
ont inspiré si abondamment les théoriciens de la future Révolution; 
cependant l’origine est la méme. Ritchie (Natural Rights, 1895) 
montre trés joliment comment le fanatisme protestant aboutit au 
protestantisme social: Rousseau et Locke tous deux, dans leur poli- 
tique “‘résultent directement de la révolte protestante contre l’auto- 


1 Tl l’'areprise dans la Politique comparée (1902), puis encore dans sa Préface 4l’ouvrage 
de Rodet (1909). On la trouve de plus en plus souvent depuis quelques temps, chez les 
écrivains neutres comme Champion, Rodet, Gierke (J. Althusius, Breslau, 1902), et chez 
des écrivains protestants comme Choisy (La théocratie 4 Genéve, 1897, 2. vols.), ou 
Vallette (J.-J. Rousseau, 1910). 

2 Jurieu dans ses Lettres pastorales (1586-89), ‘‘Le peuple donne la souveraineté, 
donc il la posséde"’; et dans ses Lettres contre l’ Histoire des Variations, *‘ Le peuple est 
cette puissance qui seule n'a pas besoin d'avoir raison pour valider ses actes."" On 
surprend ici le théologien qui favorise le passage du terrain religieux au terrain politique. 
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rité de la tradition et de la réclamation de jugement personnel, 
c’est-a-dire de l’appel 4 la raison et conscience de l’individu.”* Mais 
le peuple avait été logique avant eux. Wyclif préchait que le juste 
est maitre de toutes choses, “que quiconque est en état de grace a 
véritablement seigneurie sur |’univers entier”’ 
juste” par “l’homme”’ 


; le peuple remplaga “‘le 
s’appuyant sur la bible comme le fougueux 
réformateur; ainsi dans ce chant réclamant les droits égaux de tous 
les fils d’Adam, et qui commence: 


When Adam dalf and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman? 


Il était difficile en effet d’admettre le droit, voire le devoir, des 
peuples de ne pas se soumettre aveuglément 4 un roi en réservant ce 
droit pour les cas d’oppression religieuse seulement. Et en France 
particuliérement ot l’esprit de logique n’a jamais manqué, on ne 
devait pas tarder 4 en voir |’application pratique générale. Dés le 
XITe siécle, le poéte de ce qu’on a appelé “‘La Marseillaise du Moyen- 
Age,” Wace, dans son Roman de Brut, formulait ainsi les aspirations 
des serfs écrasés par les barons: 


Pourquoi nous laissons-nous dommager ? 
Mettons-nous hors de leur danger! 

Nous sommes hommes comme ils sont: 
Tels membres avons comme ils ont 

Et d’aussi grands corps avons 

Et tout autant souffrir pouvons. 


On ne saurait dire exactement |’époque ot pour la premiére fois la 
souveraineté populaire fut proclamée comme dogme laique. Cham- 
pion cite un orateur de la Révolution qui en appelait 4 un discours de 
1483 dans lequel un Philippe Pot démontrait que c’était le peuple 
qui avait d’abord élu les rois, le peuple qui leur avait confié l’autorité 
dont ils étaient revétus, et “que dans le peuple réside la souveraine 
puissance, car un Etat ou un Gouvernement quelconque est la chose 
publique, et la chose publique est la chose du peuple, et de la totalité 
des citoyens.’” 


1 Morley considé@re le Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I, de Hooker (1594) comme Il 'ouvrage 
qui servit de fondement aux Essays on Civil Government de Locke. 


Morley, Rousseau (II, III), rappelle que, hors de France, Marsile de Padoue 
demandait que les lois fussent faites par la universitas civium (Defensor Pacis, I, XII). 
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Au XVIe siécle étaient écrits le Discours de la servitude volontaire 
ou le Contre un de La Boétie, le Vindiciae contra Tyrannos commenté 
par Bayle, et surtout la République de Bodin, ce “‘ Novum Organum”’ 
du droit qui partait de cette thése: “Nous appelons liberté de n’estre 
subiect aprés Dieu 4 homme vivant et ne souffrir autres commande- 
ment que de soi meme—c’est 4 dire de la raison qui est toujours con- 
forme a la volonté de Dieu.” Au XVII siécle les droits primordiaux 
du peuple sont directement ou indirectement reconnus par tous les 
grands juristes, sauf Hobbes; en France, il est vrai l’autocratisme 
de Louis XIV empécha qu’on exprimat la doctrine ouvertement; 
mais déja elle était irrésistiblement appelée 4 triompher et les 
théologiens orthodoxes méme, & |’occasion en reconnaissent le bien 
fondé, Fénelon et Massillon par exemple. [II n’est pas jusqu’é 
Bossuet qui n’ait été forcé de faire une certaine part 4 l’idée de la 
souveraineté populaire. Il admet, dit Rodet, que le “‘consentement 
des peuples” peut légitimer aprés coup les usurpations des rois, 
ce qui prouve bien que les peuples possédent une souveraineté 
légitime en soi. Bien peu de chose restait donc 4 faire quand le 
XVIIIe siécle avec Bayle d’abord, puis Mably, Morelly et les autres 
“socialistes” et finalement Rousseau, reprenaient la doctrine de la 
souveraineté populaire. On ne saurait méme prétendre que le lan- 
gage de Rousseau parfit plus convainquant ou plus fort que celui de 
ses prédécesseurs; en juin 1791, dans le Manifeste au Peuple francais, 
c’est un long passage de La Boétie que Chaumette emprunte; Vol- 
taire disait et répétait, que celui qui avait rappelé aux hommes 
qu’ils étaient libres, c’était Montesquieu, dans |’Esprit des Lois; 
Champion écrit: “‘Je ne vois dans le Contrat social rien de plus hardi, 
de plus propre 4 porter atteinte au prestige de la royauté que le 
‘Chapitre des Troglodytes’”’ dans les Lettres Persanes (p. 26). Et, 
quant aux juristes, des auteurs comme Althusius et Sidney, écri- 
vant en 1603 et 1698, avaient moins pesé leurs termes que Rousseau 
en 1762; le droit de la rebellion que Rousseau n’ose exprimer sans 
mille réticences, eux le proclament avec la derniére franchise; Cujus 
est instituere, ejus est abrogare, avec toutes ses conséquences, est leur 
devise. 

Il faut done conclure avec Champion: “Il n’y a 1a [dans le Con- 
trat Social] rien de neuf: Rousseau ne dit que ce que l’on avait dit 
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et répété avant lui. Il] dit méme beaucoup moins” (pp. 59-60). Nous 
savons qu’on a voulu sauver l’originalité de Rousseau, en distinguant 
entre les deux théories de pacte social: celle de Locke, ot le pacte 
intervient entre le peuple déja constitué et le prince qu’il institue; et 
celle de Rousseau qui, avant ce pacte-la, en admet un autre qui serait 
l’acte constitutif méme de ce peuple. Mais d’abord ce pacte “fonda- 
mental” n’a qu’une valeur toute théorique, personne ne peut contester 
et discuter l’existence de la société politique; le siége de |’autorité et 
la forme de gouvernement sont seuls des questions pratiques, dont, 
par conséquent, la discussion importe quand il s’agit de l’influence 
de Rousseau. Ensuite par son chapitre final du Contrat Social, 
établissant la nécessité d’une religion civile pour assurer la stabilité 
de I’Etat, il annule implicitement la théorie du pacte fondamental, 
base de |’état méme, et il n’a pas été tout a fait inconscient de cette 
contradiction. Enfin ce pacte fondamental ne différe en rien du 
pactum unionis (précédant le pactum subjectionis) que Pufendorf avait 
proposé d’admettre en 1672, prés d’un siécle avant l’apparition du 
Contrat Social en 1762. 

Dira-t-on encore que c’étaient 14 discussions entre savants? Qu’on 
lise le petit ouvrage de L. Fontaine: Le Théétre et la Philosophie au 
XVIIIe siécle (Paris, s. d.), on y verra le peuple applaudir aux théories 
les plus révolutionnaires. Avant méme que Louis XIV efit fermé les 
yeux, on insulte les rois. ‘Depuis |’Gédipe de Voltaire (1718) la 
tragédie,” dit Fontaine, ‘“‘ne cessa de s’attaquer aux rois, de discuter 
l’étendue et l’origine de leur pouvoir” (p. 22). C’était en 1734, que 
Le Franc de Pompignan, dans sa Didon, langa son vers: 


Et le premier des rois fut un usurpateur. 


La Chaussée en 1744, dans I’ Ecole des méres, disait: “L’égalité, 
Madame, est la loi de nature”; deux ans aprés, Marivaux donnait 
son Préjugé vaincu—préjugé de classe, et Voltaire allait faire écho 
avec Nanine. 


Devons-nous rappeler que dés 1291 les vallées suisses appli- 
quaient le principe de la souveraineté populaire; qu’en 1581 était 
rédigée la Déclaration d’indépendance de la Hollande; et que le 

1 Voir notre travail sur Le manuscrit de Genéve du Contrat social qui paraitra pro- 
chainement. 
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cardinal de Retz entendait en 1649, dans les rues de Paris, le cri de 
République. 

Pour prouver qu’on discutait un bon demi-siécle avant Rousseau, 
et fort consciemment le principe de la souveraineté populaire lorsque 
les destinées des états étaient réellement en cause, nous citerons un 
petit exemple caractéristique. En 1699, 4 la mort de la Duchesse de 
Nemours, il était question de réunir le pays de Neuchatel a la Suisse 
comme canton; mais il y avait des prétendants au tréne, surtout le 
prince de Conti et le roi de Prusse; alors parut un écrit intitulé: 
Le tombeau des prétendants a la souveraineté de Neuchétel et Valangin 
ou Mémoire par lequel on prouve que la dite souveraineté est dévolue aux 
peuples aprés la mort de S.A.S. Madame la Duchesse de Nemours. 
L’auteur anonyme de ce mémoire prétendait montrer que le Contrat 
qui liait le prince de Neuchatel et ses sujects, était libre, renouvelable 
et résiliable, et il revendiquait pour la nation le droit de choisir ses 
souverains et de les déposer. Le Mémoire fut du reste jugé dange- 
reux par les magistrats et brailé publiquement par la main du bour- 
reau; et le pays de Neuchatel devint principauté prussienne. 

Nous n’avons parlé que de la doctrine politique fondamentale 
de Rousseau, il en serait de méme si nous voulions prendre les doc- 
trines particuliéres. 

Ainsi Rodet écrit: “A considérer dans son ensemble la thése 
de Rousseau touchant la propriété et ses rapports avec |’Etat, on 
est bien foreé de convenir qu’elle n’était pas une nouveauté au X VIITIe 
siécle. Sous des traits plus accusés et plus violents c’est au fond la 
théorie méme de Montesquieu: la propriété est une concession des 
lois civiles et elle est utile et respectable dans |’état de société” 
(p. 202). L’idéal serait le communisme; cette théorie avait été 

‘vulgarisée par Grotius; Dieu avait donné la terre, source de toute 
richesse, & tous; mais la société s’étant organisée civilement, la 

1On a voulu voir un précurseur de Rousseau chez Adhémar Fabri, prince-évéque 
de Genéve, lequel en 1387 promulgua 4 Genéve des “Franchises nationales’’ (J. Vuy, 
Origine des idées politiques de Rousseau, Genéve, 1889). C’est une de ces illusions dont 
l’érudition moderne est fréquemment la victime. II s’agit é6videmment 1a d’un fait fort 
banal; de ces “‘franchises,’’ étaient accordées tous les jours par les princes laiques ou 
ecclésiastiques du temps, 4 leur corps défendant du reste, pour conserver ou assurer 
l’obéissance de leurs sujets. Si Calvin a aboli ces franchises, ce ne fut pas par haine de la 
liberté, mais des conséquences funestes pour la moralité, et dés lors, la sécurité politique 


de Genéve. La question est de savoir quand on a cessé de considérer ces ‘‘franchises”’ 
comme une grdéce du souverain, pour y voir un droit du peuple. 
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propriété était inévitable, et sa garantie constitue le principal devoir 
d’un bon gouvernement; quant 4 la théorie féodale de la terre 
appartenant de droit divin au souverain, et concédée “par pure 
grace royale” toujours révocable, elle avait perdu déja tout credit 
sauf chez les intéressés. La théorie si chére 4 Rousseau des avantages 
politiques et moraux des petits états sur les grands, avait été formulée 
presque dans les mémes termes que les siens par Aristote (Politique, 
vii, chap. 4) et avec non moins de netteté par Montesquieu (Esprit des 
Lois, VIII, chap. 16) qui y ajoutait encore une démonstration de la 
supériorité de principe des états fédératifs (ibid., IX, chap. 1). 

Quant 4 sa conception d’une “religion civile”’ il est 4 peine besoin 
de rappeler que, outre qu’elle fut défendue par des philosophes laiques 
depuis Platon et Aristote, 4 Spinoza et Hobbes, elle fut 4 proprement 
parler celle de la cité antique od l’outrage aux dieux de l’Etat— 
témoins lesmartyrs chrétiens—ou la simpie incrédulité—témoin 
Socrate—étaient des crimes publics; elle fut adoptée par Constantin; 
elle guida les Arabes dans leurs conquétes; elle inspire les Croisés; elle 
fut encore une des idées directrices de la politique de Louis XIV 
conseillé par Bossuet, aprés avoir présidé 4 la fondation de la Rome 
protestante. On a souvent reproché 4 Rousseau cette théorie 
despotique, mais sans s’apercevoir toujours que Rousseau quand il 


était en désaccord avec ses contemporains, ne |’était pas toujours 
parce qu’il devangait son temps. 


VI 

Nulle part, on a tant insisté sur les doctrines “nouvelles” de 
Rousseau qu’en pédagogie. II n’est cependant pas plus “neuf” 
dans ce domaine qu’ailleurs, et le secret de l’influence qu’il exerga 
avec son Emile, ne saurait étre cherché la. Ce serait pédant de 
remonter jusqu’au monde antique pour y trouver des précurseurs; 
cependant, devant la persistance de |’argument que nous combattons, 
il ne sera pas déplacé de rappeler au moins Platon défendant avec 
feu des théses considérées généralement comme strictement rous- 
seauistes; telles l’instruction par le jeu, et le bannissement, dans 
les méthodes d’enseignement, de tout ce qui pourrait sentir la 
contrainte; de pratiquer avec zéle les exercices du corps; et de ne 
point offrir de nourriture trop forte 4 des esprits trop jeunes; si 
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Rousseau attend qu’Emile ait vingt ans, pour lui parler de religion, 
Platon renvoie aprés la trentiéme année |’étude de la dialectique, 
Aprés Platon, les Stoiciens insistérent sur |’éducation selon la nature, 
Les Plutarque, les Cicéron et les Sénéque défendirent sous une autre 
forme, ou seulement moins systématiquement, les mémes idées. 
Nous ne pouvons nous empécher de mentionner aussi ce Pére Map- 
phée Vegge, que l’abbé Cajot, dans son zéle 4 trouver Rousseau 
coupable de plagiats, déterra dans la Bib. SS.P.P., Tome XV (1622); 
entre autres points discutés dans le traité De liberorum educatione 
nous trouvons, le Livre: prescription aux femmes grosses d’un 
régime nutritif convenable; demande qu’elles allaitent leurs enfants; 
endurcir les petits au grand air; les pleurs ont leur raison d’étre; 
tenir compte de l’Age des enfants, et éviter autant les bontés mal 
entendues que les excés de sévérité. 2e¢ Livre: Ne rien hater en 
éducation; ne pas commencer la lecture avant sept ans; moyens 
d’alléger les dégofits de |’étude en rendant le travail intéressant; 
bien étudier le caractére de chaque enfant et se diriger d’aprés cela 
pour le conduire et choisir sa profession. 3¢ Livre: Les exercices 
manuels sont excellents, maintenir une atmosphére gaie au travail 
préparer peu a peu aux études philosophiques; rendre la vertu 
attrayante; cultiver la frugalité. 

Les analogies sont frappantes, on l’avouera. On dira peut- 
étre aussi que ce sont 14 des vérités de sens commun; nous ne le con- 
testons pas; mais si ces vues sont originales chez Rousseau au 
XVIIIe siécle, 4 plus forte raison le sont-elles chez un Pére de 
l’Eglise. Et ce livre n’était probablement pas isolé méme alors; 
Amiel (J.-J. Rousseau jugé par les Génevois d’aujourd’hui, p. 454) 
parle d’Emile, ouvrage hardi et neuf “moins radical cependant que 
«son prototype du XIIIe siécle, demeuré inconnu 4 Rousseau, je veux 
parler du roman philosophique intitulé L’Homme de la nature qui 
a pour auteur Tophail, un des philosophes arabes de |’Espagne.” 
A la Renaissance on discute avec passion |’éducation, et,—ce qui nous 
intéresse—les plus grands, Erasme, Rabelais, Montaigne, le font 
dans l’esprit de Rousseau. “Je trouve,’ remarque Montaigne, 
“que nos plus grands vices prennent leur pli dés notre plus tendre 
enfance, et que notre principal gouvernement est entre les mains 
de nos nourrices.” En méme temps, on faisait revivre pour 
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les commenter les éducateurs de |’antiquité, Platon, Plutarque, 
Sénéque, etc. Au XVIIe siécle les Jésuites continuent 4 remuer 
la question d’éducation et au temps de Rousseau la discussion était 
générale. Rousseau lui-méme cite parmi ses prédécesseurs, et pour 
en approuver les principes, Locke (son Livre de l’ Education des enfants 
[1793] avait été traduit en francais par Coste et publié 4 Amsterdam, 
5° ed. 1843), Buffon, Crousaz, Duclos, l’abbé de St.-Pierre, Fleury, 
Rollin, Turgot. Rousseau en outre, avait ‘“devoré,” dit Compayré, 
les livres de Port Royal qui s’élevaient contre les Jésuites, représen- 
tants de la tradition catholique en éducation; chez Pascal méme, il 
pouvait trouver son grand principe d’Emile. “Il faut done qu’on 
ne puisse dire, ni il est mathématicien, ni prédicateur, ni éloquent. 
Cette qualité universelle (étre né homme), me plaift.”” Dans la 
Logique, les solitaires s’étaient donné pour but aussi de formuler 
“non le grammairien, le savant en aucune science... . mais 
Vhomme”’; ailleurs, ce qu’ils voulaient avant tout apprendre & leurs 
éléves, c’était: “la science de bien vivre” (Ste.-Beuve, Port Royal, 
III, p. 544). 

Si nous entrions dans le détail des théses diverses de Rous- 
seau, il n’en resterait guére parmi celles mémes qu’on cite comme 
révolutionnaires 4 cette époque, qui n’ait été proposée, généralement 
mainte fois, avant l’apparition de l’Emile. La campagne pour 
Vallaitement des nouveaux-nés était en train depuis longtemps. 
Tronchin, Buffon avaient parlé avec autorité; et combien, moins 
connus, combattaient le méme combat. Desessartz,' Ballexert, 
M. de Ste.-Marthe, dans sa Paedotrophia (1698) en vers; l’abbé 
Cajot (chap. i) en cite de moins connus; le Chevalier de Cramezel, 
Pluche, Panage. Et ceux-ci pourraient en appeler 4 des autorités 
classiques, Plutarque par exemple. On a trouvé des appels au senti- 
ment de mére dés le XVIe siécle chez Erasme (Colloque, Puerpera, 
1516), et chez les Voyageurs (voir par exemple Jean de Léry, |’ His- 
toire d’un voyage fait en terre de Brésil, autrement dite Amérique 
[1758], citée dans Chinard, |’Exotisme américain dans la litt. fr. au 
XVIe siécle [1911]), et jusque chez des Péres de I’Eglise, Favorinus, 
qui au IIe siécle disait: ‘‘N’est-ce pas n’étre mére qu’A moitié que 


1 Voyez une étude sur la parenté d’idées de Rousseau et Desessartz, dans le Journal 
de médecine interne par le Dr. Prosper Merklen, Janvier 1912. 
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confier ses enfants 4 des nourrices mercenaires?”’ (cité, Compayré, 
J.-J. Rousseau, p. 38). Les mémes auteurs, presque tous, protestaient 
contre l’emmaillotement, et avant Rousseau un écrivain dans une 
brochure L’Académie des grdces (Paris, 1755) attaquait le corset: 
‘On enferme dés leur enfance les filles dans une boéte de baleine 
qui soutenue par une croix de fer, met tout leur corps 4 la torture; 
on donne & leur taille une disproportion que la nature désavoue”’ 
(cité, Cajot, p. 336). Le grand principe philosophique (ou psycho- 
logique) du sensualisme de Locke et Condillac “nihil in intellectu 
quod non fuerit prius in sensu” avait été proposé déja par Male- 
branche, dans son T'raité de Morale.’ Rohault, Régis, l’abbé Fleury 
(Choix des Etudes) ’avaient adopté. Morelli en 1743 publie son 
Essai sur Vesprit humain ou principes naturels de lV éducation, pour 
prouver que l’enfant est sensible avant d’étre raisonnable, c’est-a- 
dire, applique spécialement 4 la pédagogie le sensualisme; toute 
une grande partie d’Emile n’est pas autre chose.2 Fénelon déja 
avait développé clairement cette conséquence, qui tient tant 4 coeur 
4 Rousseau, qu’il faut laisser affermir les organes sans presser |’instruc- 
tion (Traité de l’ Education, chap. iii). Dés le XVIe siécle Rabelais 
et Montaigne avaient parlé avec force en faveur des exercices cor- 
porels dans l’enfance et la jeunesse, et du besoin de les “endurcir”’; 
les Jésuites eux-mémes y avaient insisté au XVIIe siécle; Locke en 
Angleterre et Turgot en France avaient repris le méme sujet avec 
conviction; presque en méme temps qu’ Emile paraissaient deux 
ouvrages spéciaux: Desessartz, De l’éducation corporelle des enfants en 
bas dges (1760), et Ballexert, Dissertation sur l éducation physique des 
enfants (1762). Quant 4 recommander que chaque enfant s’applique 
& quelque métier manuel, personne qui s’intéressait aux idées sur 
l’éducation n’avait le droit d’ignorer les conseils de Locke; l’abbé 
Fleury s’en était fait l’avocat en France; on aurait pu en appeler 4 
Aristote. Ce n’est certes pas non plus le conseil de rendre intéres- 
sante l’instruction, et de l’adapter 4 l’Age de l’enfant qui a manqué 
avant Rousseau; il n’est guére de penseur intelligent de Platon et 
Aristote 4 Montaigne et Locke, qui ait pu ne pas le donner; bien plus, 


les “petites écoles” de Port Royal, l’appliquaient presque cent ans 


1 A moins de remonter 4 Gassendi. 
2 Voir aussi Vauvenargues, Introduction a la connaissance de l’esprit humain, 1747 
Batteux, Sur le goat, et autres. 
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avant la publication de |’Emile. De méme pour l’idée de faire 
apprendre par expérience plutét que par mémoire dont on a tant 
fait honneur 4 Rousseau s’impose tant 4|’esprit qu’on a presque honte 


de dire une chose si évidente: seule une époque ot une philosophie 


scolastique ne consistait qu’en dogmes philosophiques abstraits, 
ou précisément l’acquisition par expérience est impossible, pouvait 
lignorer. Cette conception était sinon morte tout 4 fait, certes a 
l’agonie aprés deux siécles d’assauts ininterrompus. Du reste s’il 
en était besoin, un compatriote de Rousseau, le Vaudois Crousaz, 
avait déja assumé le réle d’enfonceur de portes ouvertes: Logique 
ou systéme abrégé de réflexions qui peuvent contribuer a la netteté et a 
Vétendue de nos connaissances (Amsterdam, 1737). Ajoutons que 
dés le XVIIIe siécle, Fénelon (toujours aprés Rabelais et Montaigne) 
préchait qu’il fallait se guider en éducation sur le principe de I’utilité 
des choses (T'raité de l’ éducation, chap. v), et Madame de Maintenon 
disait 4 ses éléves que étre religieux, c’est étre bon: “ Persuadez-leur 
bien qu’il n’y a rien d’utile 4 savoir que ce qui nous apprend 4a bien 
faire. Ne faites pas de vos filles des théologiennes et des raison- 
neuses; ne leur apprenez des choses du ciel que ce qui sert 4 la sagesse 
humaine” (cité, Compayré, p. 86). Avant Rousseau, Bacon avait 
déclaré l’enfant incapable de comprendre les choses de la religion 
avant quinze ans. Crousaz, cité tout 4 l’heure, recommande la 
temporisation aussi en cette matiére; et Bonnet, |’adversaire de 
Rousseau en certains points, avait dit huit ans avant I’Emile, “Je 
voudrais ne parler de Dieu et de la religion 4 |’enfant que lorsque 
sa raison aurait atteint une certaine maturité” (Essai de Psychologie, 
1754, chap. 82). Mais assez. Veut-on voir comment chaque idée 
pédagogique considérée par maints lecteurs de Rousseau comme 
originale, ne |’était point, qu’on lise ce travail du bénédictin déja 
cité du Pére Cajot: Les plagiats de M. J.-J. Rousseau de Genéve sur 
Véducation par D. J. C. B., A la Haye, 1766, xxii, 376 pages.’ 

1 Soulignons & propos de ce livre une distinction entre deux questions: Rousseau 
a-t-il 6té novateur, et Rousseau a-t-il 6té plagiaire? Cette derni@re ne nous a absolument 
pas préoccupé. La composition de livres comme ceux de Cajot ou de Krueger (Fremde 
Gedanken in J.-J. Rousseau's erstem Discours, Halle, 1891) constituent des occupations 
quelquefois utiles, le plus souvent innocentes. Car supposé que Rousseau se fat inspiré 
des auteurs signalés, on ne résoud pas la question vraiment importante, pourquoi c'est 
Rousseau qu’on lit, et pas ces auteurs soi-disant pillés, Platon ou Montaigne, p. ex.? Ou 


supposé encore que cette question d'ancétres soit de grand intérét en soi, qui nous dira 
lequel a raison, par exemple, de Grimm qui dit dans la Correspondance littéraire, que le 
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VII 

Voila pour les grandes doctrines. II en serait de méme partout 
ailleurs. Prenez la campagne de Rousseau contre le théAtre; sans 
remonter 4 Platon qui bannit le spectacle car il distrait de la 
spéculation, Cicéron qui dans les Tusculanes craint les passions 
déchainées dans |’amphithédtre, Sénéque qui combat les représenta- 
tions périlleuses ot le vice se eoule dans les coeurs sous forme aimable 
(LetireXCa Lucilius), oules Péres de l’ Eglise, Tertullien, Chrysostome, 
St.-Augustin, nous voyons en France lorsque les piéces laiques eurent 
remplacé les mystéres, l’ Eglise prendre dés le X VIe siécle des mesures 
contre le théatre, et au X VIIe siécle Madame de Maintenon presque 
décider Louis XIV A défendre le thédtre 4 Paris. Bourdaloue, 
puis les Jansénistes, Pascal 4 leur téte, s’élévent contre le théAtre 
corrupteur.de moeurs. Nicole fait un écrit spécial De la Comédie, et 
lorsque le Rev. P. Caffaro essaye de justifier l’existence de la comédie, 
Bossuet répond par ses Mazimes et Réflexions contre la Comédie. 
En Angleterre, le groupe des écrivains du Spectateur que Rousseau 
lisait déja chez Madame de Warens, menaient une campagne contre 
les spectacles. Jeremy Collier avait écrit en 1698 un Apergu de 
Vimpiété et de Vimmoralité du thédtre anglais, lequel est responsable 
pour la fondation d’une “Société pour la réforme des meceurs,” qui 
en 1735 comptait 4 Londres seul 99,380 adhérents. Dans ses Lettres 
sur les Anglais et les Francais, Muralt avait-il dit autre chose que 
Rousseau ? 

A propos de la musique, Cajot vous expliquera que Sextus 
Empiricus avait soutenu dés le IIe siécle qu’il n’y avait dans la 
musique ni observation des nombres, ni cadence, et ‘‘M. Rousseau 
vient de restreindre 4 la musique frangaise les principes de ce scep- 
tique”’ (chap. vi) tandis que Culcasi (Gli influssi .... , 1907) 
Contrat Social ‘n'est d’ailleurs qu'un commentaire assez embrouillé du Gouvernement 
civil de Locke”; ou de l’abbé Dulaurens qui prétend que le Contrat est copié pour ainsi 
dire mot pour mot du De Jure civitatis de Ulric Hubert, juriste du XVIIe siécle; ou de 
Faguet qui raméne ce méme ouvrage 4 Jurieu; ou de Dide qui, avec beaucoup d'autres 
y voit un plagiat du Contre un de La Boétie; ou de J. Vuy qui accuse Rousseau de s’étre 
inspiré des franchises octroyées aux bourgeois de Genéve en 1387 par le prince-6véque 
Adhémar Fabri? Beaulavon aurait peut-étre raison, qui dans son édition du Contrat 
dit: ‘‘Toutes ces sources avaient donc fini par étre relativement peu distinctes, et il 
n'importe plus autant de savoir 4 laquelle Rousseau a directement puisé”’ (pp. 65-66). 
Les travaux de ces nombreux savants, chasseurs de sources et de plagiats, ne nous ont 


pas moins souvent facilité notre tache de prouver, avec faits précis 4 l’'appui, que 
Rousseau n'est pas un novateur, et que le secret de son influence est ailleurs. 
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vous racontera avec clarté l’histoire de cette grande querelle sur la 
supériorité ou l’infériorité de la musique francaise par rapport a 
Vitalienne, querelle commencée par Lulli et Grimm contre Rameau, 
avant que Rousseau prit la parole (chap. xii). 

Il n’est pas jusqu’au style de Rousseau qui n’ait été employé 
avant que Rousseau parft, car, dit Augis dans son édition des 
(Euvres de Rousseau (1824, Vol. 17, Preface), celui-ci n’a fait que 
suivre “l’exemple brillant qu’avait donné Malebranche en ornant 
des richesses de |’imagination la plus vive, le Iet livre de la Recherche 
de la vérité.” 

Si nous ne craignions de deviner fastidieux, nous pourrions con- 
tinuer longtemps encore |’énumération des écrivains qui ont été 
Rousseauistes avant Rousseau. II n’est vraiment rien de rien en 
quoi Rousseau efit été “nouveau”’; et pas seulement “nouveau” en 
général—car on peut dire “rien de nouveau sous le soleil’’—mais nou- 
veau méme pour son temps. Bien plus Rousseau a été précisément 
pour son temps nettement réactionnaire en pas mal de points. Nous 
venons de le voir pour le théAtre; Champion et Dide l’ont démontré 
pour certains chapitres de politique; qu’on lise aussi le petit volume 
fort intéressant de A. Morize Apologie du luxe au XVIII siécle 
(1909) lequel nous montre que Rousseau, loin d’étre un novateur en 
dénongant le luxe dans ses Discours, a marché au contraire contre 
esprit progressiste de son époque: des novateurs, profitant du 
mouvement d’affranchissement créé par la Renaissance et la Réforme, 
et continué par Bayle, dressaient contre la tradition catholique une 
théorie économique de la société d’aprés laquelle le luxe est un moyen 
de favoriser la prospérité économique d’une nation; selon les termes 
de Saint-Evremond, ils avaient nommé “plaisir” ce que “les gens 
rudes et grossiers ont nommé vice.” Et c’est contre eux que Rous- 
seau s’est élevé; c’est-A-dire qu’on accusait Rousseau de paradoxe 
dans ses Discours, et voici qu’on nous prouve absolument par I’his- 
toire que c’est justement lui qui est l’orthodoxe et qui s’éléve contre 
le paradoxe d’écrivains contemporains. 


Vill 


Nous n’en doutons pas, Rousseau continuera longtemps encore A 
étre proclamé |’écrivain le plus original du XVIIIe siécle, le grand 
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lanceur d’idées: “Le roi est mort, vive le roi!” Cela n’a pas grande 
importance du reste. Ce qui précéde n’en démontre pas moins, 
quand méme la critique ne s’en est pas encore apercue, que |’érudition 
moderne a transformé le probléme Rousseau; elle ne |’a pas résolu 
encore, mais en nous montrant comment il ne faut pas le résoudre, 
elle le pose 4 nouveau. C’est toujours quelque chose. Mais 
dira-t-on peut-étre, variant un peu le fameux mot de Madame de 
Staél: “Rousseau n’a rien inventé, mais il a tout enflammé”; si 
Rousseau n’a inauguré sur aucun point, n’a-t-il pas co-ordonné en 
un faisceau unique toutes ces doctrines qui 4 ce moment cherchaient 
& pénétrer le monde? Cela pourrait se soutenir. Mais ce serait 
réduire l’affaire 4 une simple addition, et n’est-il pas évident que 
laddition se serait faite sans Rousseau, tout aussi bien? Et tel ne 
fat-il pas le cas, cette addition ne suffirait point encore 4 expliquer 
le prestige de Rousseau; le probléme ne serait pas résolu, il serait 
déplacé, ou transformé en celui-ci: Comment Rousseau a-t-il usurpé 
sa renommée ? 


Autre chose. En remuant l’ceuvre de Rousseau dans tous les 
sens pour aboutir au résultat qu’elle n’était pas celle d’un novateur, 
l’érudition en méme temps a imposé 4 notre attention une autre vérité 
non moins importante; c’est qu’il existe entre plusieurs des théories 


fondamentales de Rousseau des contradictions irréductibles. Entre 
le scepticisme métaphysique, la tolérance religieuse, le rationalisme 
moral, l’enthousiasme pour les sciences naturelles, |’enthousiasme pour 
la liberté politique chez Voltaire, par exemple, il y a une certaine 
unité philosophique, cela se tient logiquement, et des inconséquences 
(comme on en trouve chez chaque auteur) sont des accidents qui 
n’infirment pas |’inspiration générale unique; de méme Montesquieu 
est toujours l’adversaire de |’absolutisme politique et social, et le 
champion du contingent; Buffon avec sa classification hiérarchique 
des animaux calquée sur la classification aristocratique de la société 
qu’il avait adoptée par tradition, n’en reste pas moins pour son temps 
un naturaliste imbu d’un esprit méthodique d’observation; Bos- 
suet est toujours au fond l’apétre de l’autorité; Pascal le détracteur 
de la raison humaine, ete. Chez Rousseau rien de tel; les différents 
critiques ont longtemps essayé de tout ramener, selon leur humeur 
ou leurs préférences, 4 quelqu’une des théories accusées chez 
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Rousseau, le rationalisme philosophique ou la liberté politique, 
le retour 4 la nature ou le sentimentalisme; mais aujourd’hui 
l’érudition en écartant impitoyablement tout subjectivisme, n’autorise 
plus pareille tentative. Personne n’osera plus essayer de nier qu’il 
y ait contradiction entre sa liberté politique et son “despotisme 
démocratique,”’ comme |’appelle Faguet; entre ses grands principes 
de tolérance religieuse et ses assertions répétées cent fois de la 
nécessité d’une religion civile ou le “crime” de ne pas se soumettre 
& la religion d’état; entre l’-homme, qui serait naturellement bon, 
et la société ceuvre de l’homme, qui serait mauvaise; entre la 
conscience morale immédiate et infaillible, et la longue éducation 
nécessaire & Emile pour lui apprendre a discerner le bien; entre 
les droits de l’amour spontané et le devoir de soumettre les 
prétentions du coeur aux prétentions de la raison dans le mariage. 
Et qu’on ne dise pas que Rousseau a pu changer d’opinion sur ces 
divers points; il l’a fait assurément parfois; mais c’est aussi 
simultanément qu’il a soutenu les théories les plus diverses, et il n’a 
jamais renié & aucune période de la vie aucun des écrits qu’il avait 
publiés, et dont seulement il s’agit ici. 

C’est donc 14 un second service que nous a rendu |’érudition con- 
temporaine. Non seulement elle a démoli les affirmations de la 
critique traditionnelle qui voulait faire de Rousseau un novateur, 
mais elle a démontré la vanité des efforts de cette critique pour 
expliquer Rousseau. La critique n’a pu comprendre Rousseau et 
par conséquent n’a pu expliquer son intérét pour nous, car elle est 
partie a priori de cette chimére que Rousseau a une doctrine philo- 
sophique bien formée et qu’elle cherche 4 formuler cette doctrine. 
Rien ne nous force 4 admettre a priori qu’il existe un systéme de 
toute piéce et logique; et si c’est la la condition sine quad non de com- 
prendre Rousseau, il faut d’emblée y renoncer: le “systéme” de 
Rousseau n’existe pas. 

Malheureusement méme les plus récents et les plus objectifs des 
étudiants de Rousseau se sont arrétés la. C’est une erreur aussi. 
L’érudition dit seulement qu’on avait cherché sur une mauvaise piste, 
mais non pas qu’il n’y ait rien 4 trouver par ailleurs. De fait, 
elle nous remet devant le probléme: qu’est Rousseau; pourquoi 
a-t-il exercé cette influence? S’en tenir en effet, sous prétexte 
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d’objectivisme, 4 exposer fidélement avec ou sans contradiction, 
les idées de Rousseau, dans ses différents écrits, c’est, ou faire métier 
de perroquet, ou mal comprendre le réle de la science. Il y a dans 
immense littérature sur Rousseau, éclose ces vingt derniéres années, 
la matiére d’une interprétation toute nouvelle. Cette interprétation 
vaut la peine d’étre tentée. 
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